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To. Dx. BED DOES 


SIR: 


ApTER a peruſal of your valuable 
treatiſe on Conſumption, a diſorder to which 
ſo many in this iſland fall victims, I feel 
myſelf happy i in having a particular occa- 


ſion of teſtifying my reſpect for you, in 
: thus preſenting to you a book, the object 
of which is to promote, what you have 
evidently ſhown to be of primary import- . 


ance in protecting perſons of all ranks and : 


deſcriptions againſt that fatal diſcaſe, the 
extenſive. uſe of exerciſe as a branch of 


: phyſical © | educati ion. | 


Firmiy 1 N of the 3 ten- 
dency of exerciſe for the preſervation of . 
health, and acquiſition of ſtrength, in early - 
youth, I conſidered myſelf as uſefully em- 
A 2  Ployed 


iv * 


ployed in preſentin g to my countrymen this 


treatiſe, written by a man of underſtanding 


and experience ; with which, however, 1 : 


have ventured to take ſome few liberties, 
partly to render it more engliſh, partly to 
adapt it more to the uſe of boys themſelves, 
at the ſame time that 1 have endeavoured to 
increaſe 1 practical utility by occaſional : 


e alteration, or addition. | 


It is with much ſatisfaction, therefore, I 


perceive the value of this eſſay on Gym- 

naſtics heightened by your inculcating the 

neceſſity of a change in the phyſical edu- 

cation of children, and that change which 

1s here propoſed, as the effectual means of 
- guarding : againſt a diſorder, the frequency: RE 

of which in this country is well known, — 

though it was left for you to exhibit the een 


fatal ſcourge | with it 8 proper accompa- 
niments of horrour. 


I truſt 


0 
\ 
8 
7 


1 * 
[ truſt, fir, you will pardon the iert [ 


have taken, in thus availing myſelf of an 


additional motive for inculcating what I 


conceive would be of no ſmall benefit to 
our immediate offspring - and their future 
deſcendants, and of avowing the ſentiments : 

I have long entertained for one, whoſe _ 
| lightened zeal has been ſo much exerted 


in the genera] cauſe of humanity. 


1 : Sis, 
your very humble ſervant, ; 


| THE TRANSLATOR. 
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P R E FA CE. 
— 0. — 


A SOUND mind i in a ſtrong and healthy 
body has been for ages the grand object of 
education. How is it then, that we com- 
monly forget the improvement of the body, 
though we are fully convinced, that neither 


weealth nor title, neither learning nor worth, 


can protect the feeble, the unhealthy, and 
the infirm, from the lamentable effects of 


their condition? Should you have nothing TO 
to bequeath your child, ſhould you beſtow 


on his mind but a narrow education, ſtill 


he will bleſs. you, if you form his body to 


; health, ſtrength, and activity, whether he 


earn his ſimple meal, ſweetened by labour, 
at the plough or the anvil, with the adze 
or with the hatchet. On the contrary, while 


you cultivate his underſtandi ing to = 


| higheſt pitch, if you neglect the health f 
og ſtrength of his body, could you leave 
him the treaſures of a Crœſus, the debi- 

litated, ſuffering, wretched, helpleſs Crea- 

| ture would curſe the education he had re- 


A4 Cceived, 
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ceived, amid all the ſplendour of reputation, 


the glare of honours, and even the incenſe 


of a throne. Learning and refinement are 


to health and bodily perfection what luxu- 


ries are to neceſſaries. Is not then ohr 
ö education depraved, when it aims at a 


luxury, and neglects our greateſt and moſt 


eſſential want? This thou ght is the foun- 


dation of my work: may it not only be 


laid to heart, but have a practical effect on 
: education i in general! 


I am aware, that a genuine theory of 


; Armas ſhould be conſtructed on phyſi- ; 
ological principles, and the practice of 
each exerciſe be regulated by the phy- 
5 ſical qualities of each individual: but ſuch 
N perfection i is not to be expected in the fol- 
lowing work, built ſolely on the genuine 
experience of eight years practice, which 
bas convinced me, that gymnaſtics are 
| neceſſary to education, and that, as they 
are here inculcated, they are not merely 
innocent, but extremely beneficial, both to 
the bodies and minds of youth. Occa- 
ſionally I have felt a little regret, that my 
book ſhould want the perfection of which 


OS I have 


I have ſpoken, and be the reſult of prac- 
tice alone : but the moſt perfect theoretical 
performance is of little uſe, if it be not 
adapted to place and circumſtances, and 
ſuch muſt in fact be the caſe with a pure 
phy ſiological ſyſtem of gymnaſtics. Sup- 
poſe the moſt able phyſician in Europe 3 
be a teacher of youth, to exerciſè his pupils 
under the guidance of the moſt conſummate 
medical. ſkill, and compoſe a phyfiological 
ſyſtem of gymnaſtics ; by whom could it 
be carried into practice? Is it not clear, 
that ſuch only, as poſſeſſed equal medical 
: knowledge with himſelf, could apply it to 
youth in general, and to every individual 
in particular? Such a ſyſtem, conſequently, 


PREFACE. 


would be of little uſe, while moſt of thoſe, . | 


to whom the education of youth is entruſted, 
are engaged i in the ſtudy of divinity inſtead 
of phyſic. To require A: treatiſe on gym- 
naſtics, therefore, founded on anatomy 
and phyſiology, would be inconſiſtent with 
our preſent circumſtances. How far the phy- 
ſiological knowledge of the ancient greeks 
extended, is not for me to determine: but 
chis at leaſt is certain, that long Practice 


9 „ 
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had convinced them of the advantage and 
utility of gymnaſtics to youth, and to the 
nation at large, before they thought of 
applying medical theory to the ſubject. 


The two parts here given contain all 


that I have actually promiſed, or all 


that relates to proper gymnaſtic exerciſes. 


I had intended to perform more, and to 
deſcribe at the ſame time the beſt and moſt. 

_ beneficial ordinary plays for youth ; but from 
the extent of my performance I jud ged 
it moſt adviſeable, to print this volume 

firſt; and, if it meet the approbation of = 
the public, a ſecond volume ſhall ſpeedily 
follow, in which all ſuch plays, as appear 
to me beneficial for the exerciſe and recrea- 


tion of youth, ſhall be deſcribed. 


With a heart thoroughly penetrated TEN 


che importance of my ſubject have I written 
this eſſay, and I ſhall readily avail myſelf 
of any remarks on it, which may be com- 
municated to me from a friendly hand. 


Selnepfenthal, near Gothia, 
Sept. 25, 13. 
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YOUTH. 

„„ 
P ART = 
CHAP. I. 


we ARE WEAK, BECAUSE IT NEVER ENTERS 1870 


OUR THOUGHTS, THAT WE MIGHT BE STRONG, 
ir WE PLEASED, | 5 - 


Ir; we "NY ceaſed to be as healthy and ſtrong 
as our anceſtors, the fault ; is wholly 1 in our- 
ſelves, not in nature. . 
Suppoſing this to be the caſe, then it de- : 


pends upon ourſelves, to rouſe our faculties 
from their lethargic ſtate, and become again : 
ſavage pits! . 
2 My good * you . health and 
bodily ſtrength with rude ferocity. Cannot a 
man of the "moſt highly cultivated nation ap- 
proach the ſon of nature in his phyſical per- 
B fections, 


” * 
” " , . & * . 2. 2 — Lee mR. 22 
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fections, without imitating his barbarity ?— 
[| Thus it is I fay, that it is altogether our own 
5 fault, if we bring not our youth to that degree 
. of bodily ſtrength and ſound health, which is 
poſſible and advantageous in the eſtabliſhed 
ſtate of ſociety.—To render our miſconduct 
the more apparent, let us W the following : 
parallel. CE on 0 
- THE-- hardy, a 2 active wife of the ancient 
german, from whom we are deſcended, waͤs 
A frequently delivered in the open field, in the ” 
1 midſt of her toil. She bathed her loved 4 
il f offspri ing in the neareſt brook, and wrapped 0 
him in cool leaves. Thus the open and 
_ ſerene ky canopied the puerperal bed. Fre- 
quently the labour of the field was con- 
tinued. The dipping and bathing of the 
infant, on his introduction to the light of 
L day, was probably a teſt of his ſound ſtate, 
and cer tainly hardened his tender body. The 
child drew his nouriſhment from the br eaſt of 
his mother, not from that of a nurſe. Thus 
ftrengthened, he lay naked and bare on the 
cold ground, and gradually tear ned the uſe 
JOE 8 of his limbs. This leaving him in freedom 
1 5 to himſelf muſt have had the moſt beneficial | 
1 conſequences on the ſuckling: here nothing 
! = Hinder ed his fit ſt flight movements, w hich 
quickly 


„ * — 0 — —— 5 
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quickly became more forcible, and ſoon of 
greater importance. | 
The firſt treatment of children among people 
in the ſtate of nature at this very day is pre 
ciſely the ſame. It! is too well known for me 
to waſte the reader's time in copying from 
travellers: but one thing, obſerved by many, 
| I muſt not paſs over in filence: perſons of 
_ deformed growth | are 1 ſeldom to be ſeen 
among them. 
The infant grew up to a 1 405 alread y 85 
5 accompanied his father to the chace: riding, 
hunting, and military exerciſes, together 
with the fr eſh, uncontaminated air, ſtrength- 
ened his faculties, ſweetened his ſlumbers, 
foſtered his gr owth, employed his mind, ſteeled 
his courage, eſtablithed his reſolution, and 
| baniſhed all effeminacy. He bloomed a youth. 
His ſports became ſerious occupations, which 
his condition enjoined : and thus the youth 
Was perfected | to a firong, healthy, and 
heroic man. 
A ſimple garment. cover el how md body 
but in part: he was fatisfied with the ſkin of 
a beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders. It was not 
till late, that the wealthy began to cut their 
garments, and faſhion them ſomewhat” more 
to the an, of their limbs. A great part of 
0 -——— 0 the 
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the body remained expoſed to the bee acceſs 
of the bracing air. The head was never 


covered; unleſs the ſkin of ſome animal's was 


drawn over it, to terrify the enemy: and the 
legs, knees, and 3 were a a long time left 
__ . | 

His diet was imple: confiting chiefly of 
the fleſh of animals, ſometimes roaſted ſome- 


times boiled, frequently raw. 


The women were educated in a ſimilar mode: 
early accuſtomed to the freſh air, half-naked 
bodies, the bath, manual labour, and agri- 
culture, which was entirely left to them. 
_ Theſe were the moſt natural means of fortifying 
them againſt the pains and perils of childbirth. 
Equally natural was their moral education: 
the example of the parents guided the children; 
oral tradition was the teacher of the little 
ſcientific knowledge they had collected. 

Free air, therefore, free and abundant move- = 
ment and labour in it, cold bathing, little 
| incumbrance from clothing, and fi imple diet, 
were the means, by which the young german 
acquired health and ſtrength, agility and firm- 
neſs of body, b fincerity, courage, ? 


and preſence of mind. 


Let us now take a peep at our preſent mode 
of education. I will be faithful, and ſhun all 


OY | Ok | exag- | 
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exaggeration ; for the copy of itſelf will be 
ſufficiently ſtriking. Gray Prejudice welcomes 
the ſtranger. There ſhe ſtands in the ſhape 
of an old maiden aunt, trembling for fear of 
witches, and enjoins the proceſs of—debilita- 

tion. Thus the young citizen of the world 

no ſooner iſſues from the womb, than he is 

plunged into the warm bath, and buried in 
down. He is treated as one at the point of 
death: how then ſhall his health eſcape unim. 


” paired * 5 Hence drugs accompany his mother” 8 . 
milk: his little limbs, ſo ſuſceptible of injury, 


| are fettered“: frequently are they hurt by the 


very means taken to preſerve them from harm: 
the whole of his little body, robbed of the 
cool air, lies immerſed in a vapour bath com- 
8 poſed of his own exhalations. Who will ven- 
ture to check this deplorable debilitation of 
the ſkin, the muſeles, the limbs? who will 
venture to ſtrengthen the little infant, gra- 


_ dually, but ſpeedily, by bathing in the brook, 


8) the cold ſpring? 7 Who will allow him his 


* This detehable cation i is on the aa he Ger- 


Po many, indeed, ſcarcely worth mentioning : in England the 


caſe is a little different. And may all mothers know it's 
conſequences, and lay them to. heart: wherever this cuſtom 


hass declined, the mortality 2 in this Period of childhood has 
6 5 decreaſed. 
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liberty, even on a ſoft mattreſs only, diſen- 


gaged from all impediment No one 


The period of carrying the child in arms 
ſucceeds. Inſtead of laying him in a recum- 


bent poſture, and leaving him to the free 


movement of his limbs, under careful atten- 


tion, he is wrapped up in a cloak, and carried 


about; inſtead of allowing him to prepare 
aimſelf gradually for learning to walk, the 


' nurſe chooſes rather to proceed methodically, 


and at laſt teaches him to walk by ill choſen 
means * Does it not appear, as if "ey 


* A few parents excepted ; Y who, guided: by more en- 


lightened views, and abler phyſicians, ſet prejudice at de- : 


| fiance, I myſelf have been eye- -witneſs of a female infant, 
who, a few days after ſhe was born, bore very well cold 


bathing at a ſpring, and at the age of ſix weeks was very 
lively after it, in the month of Oftober, when ice was 


| already to be ſeen 1 in the morning. 


hs. Carrying in arms cannot be wholly avoided, it 1 
| true; but it is practiſed in exceſs, to the great hindrance 


8 of the child's own movement, and is not managed with 
proper caution. Teaching to walk } is in general begun too 


carly, and commonly without preparatory eps, which the : 


nature of the child requires. The child, who has hitherto | 


been merely paſſive, is placed on his feeble feet, without | 
any previous exerciſe. Even Plato reprobated this manner 5 
of proceeding. He would have the legs ſtrong enough, | 


to bear without 1 injury cheir little burden, before it was 


5 impoſed upon them, 175 


th * 
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thing were done, in the firſt year, to cramp 
the powers of the child, which would willingly 
unfold themſelves? and can we wonder, that 
ſo many are rendered cripples, by the treat- 
5 ment they receive in their infancy? _ 
The infant becomes a boy : he ſtill remains 
principally under the care of his tender 
mother ; and the parlour is his chief reſidence, | 
at leaſt in winter. In a ſhort time he is 
moulded into a little man: the epoch of his 
being put into breeches * is celebrated as a 
family feſtival, and a fur muff and tippet are 
conſidered as the moſt acceptable new-year's 
gifts. He is muffled up from head to foot; 
he repoſes on a heating feather bed; his diet 
_ conſiſts of the complicated diſhes, in which 
adults indulge themſelves; prophylactic and 
cleanſing drugs are employed —as the preſer- N 
vatives of his health. 
The time is now arr ived, when his body, be 
it ever ſo delicate, ought to be exerciſed the 


greater part of the day in the open ar, m. 


| heat and cold, in wind and rain, to for tify 5 
it againſt the influence of the weather; to 
| rengthen his limbs by ſtrenuous exertions in 


FY I 0 here refer to aulic counſellor Fauſt's Mitre den 
3 Geſeblechifrrieb der Menſchen in —— =u bringen. 
3 4 - walking, 
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walkin g. runnin 8, Jumping, throwing, &c. $ 


and foſter in his mind the germes of courage, 


perſeverance, activity, and reflection on the 


objects of nature. But how few parents con- 
ſider this as a duty! Nature would willingly 


be active till the four and twentieth year in 
improving the corporal faculties, as well as the 


mental: but we counteract her endeavours, 
and take all the pains we can to confine them 
to the mind. She is unable fuccefsfully to 


carry on two rapid proceſſes at the ſame time,” 


| ſays Tifſot“: I will add, becaufe the two are 
placed in oppoſition to each other. There 
was once a child in Languedoc, who at fix 
years of age had the bodily ftature of a ſtout 
man. Ile is mentioned in the memoirs of the 
pariſian academy of ſciences. Here nature 
had done every thing for the improyement of 
the body: but what was the ſtate of the mind? 
9 It remained 1 in every. reſpect that of a child 


ſix years old. —Now when we form the mind 


alone, the body naler in a ſimilar proportion. . 
But how few parents are able to _"_ : 


L Us attention on bodily improvement, 


account of their occupations ! and how fow 


are willing, becauſe in their eyes it is incon- 


* On the Health of Men of Letters, 


EV 


„ 
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ſiſtent with the refinements of poliſhed life! 
Had we public places, under the patronage of 
the ſtate, in which our youth might acquirs 
firmneſs of muſcle, and manlineſs of ſenti- 


ment, by feats of activity, and exeftions of 


ſtrength ; they would be admirable theatres 
for the more tender children of the town and 
the village. But fuch are no > where to be 


| found. 


created, and at length a fool 18 produce 9 2 


Our beſt teachers have ardently repr obated 
too early application to learning, but few parents | 
have liſtened to them. —In a ſhort time he is 


ſent to the grammar ſchool, to learn latin, : 
KX. — This new period of education i is per fectiy 
in concord with the preceding: every thing is 
calculated for the for mation of the mind, as if 
we were altogether without bodies. And yet 
we ordinary men, and more eminently thoſe 


* 'Tiflot, as above. 


who. 


he child i is now put to his book; and has 
no longer time for bodily exerciſes. He learns | 
mia 'q c, to ſpell, to read, and alread y treads 
the path of ſcience with ſpaniſh oravity, before 
his ſixth birthday cake is put into the oven. 
Alx cady inceſſant attention is required; and 
this! is deadly to childhood. A prodigy is to be 


4 — 
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who are moſt refined, are dependent on the 
body to an incredible degree. Let the iron- 


hearted ſtoic, who knows not what pain ſig- 


nifies, and who can reaſon with the moſt cool 
indifference on the conduct of a ſurgeon re- 
moving his leg, the bones of which have juſt 
been ſmaſhed to pieces, ſay what he pleaſes; 
we common men look upon him as a pheno- 
menon, and are no more—than our bodies will 


permit. But what power can the body attain, 


- i it be not exerciſed: ? Were we to keep the ſuck- 
ling twenty years in ſwaddling clothes, we ſhould 


have a helpleſs monſter, a babe of twenty, 


that could neither walk nor ſtand, and this 
merely from want of exerciſe. But to return. 
Our ſchools, for the moſt part, pay not the 55 

: ſmalleſt attention to the formation of the body ; : 
and this with good reaſon, for it is no part of 
their plan. But, that it is not a part of their 
: plan, is an unpardonable fault : it is a bad 
ſign, that no one can diſcover the idea of 
| bodily improvement in the compound idea ex- 


proied by the word ſchool. 


Quitting theſe inſtitutions, 1s us. caſt our 


cyes on the reſt of the youthful world. 


Schooltime is over: the boys have been ſitting | 


at leaſt ſix hours; how is the reſt of the day 
em ployed? In very different ways. 


4 Some, 


1 
4,7 
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Some, who are by nature of a lively diſpo- 
fition, endeavour to compenſate for this: but 


then they are too frequently left to themſelves. 
If bodily exerciſes be their choice, they are 
frequently ſuch as endanger their health and 
life. That many young men are crippled, or 
even loſe their lives this way, is of ſufficient 


notoriety *. | Beſides, the object here is merely 


to pals : away y the time, not to exerciſe the body 
under careful guidance, Notwithſtanding this, 
ſuch boys will be found always the moſt alert, 
unconſtrained, Courageous, ſtrong, and active. 
Others, who feel pleaſure in learning, em- 
ploy themſelves on the ſchool exerciſes given 
 _ to them; exerciſes frequently not ſlight, and 
1 occupying conſiderable time. Thus almoſt 
the whole of the remainder of the day is 
ſpent in ſitting ſtill: how then can the energies | 


of the young body be developed? 


7 amuſements at, hom e, public entertainments, 


leaping, jump over a ſtake, which they had erected per- 
n by driving one end into the ground. 


A greater number of thoſe whoſe parents. are | 
1 eaſy circumſtances waſte theſe hours of 
liberty in. pleaſing idleneſs, amid viſiting, 


- * * To how many does bathing prove fatal in 3 
and ſkating i in winter! how many receive injuries from 
fire-arms! I have known boys, to exerciſe themſelves ia 


conver- wy 
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converſation, filly tales, or dull reading. 
Many are by nature dull; the palſying indolence 
of old age has already laid hold of their minds 
and bodies; they ſpend the valuable hours, in 
1 which the youthful faculties ſhould bud ang 
WW bloſſom, in doſing and eating. Mere due er- 
ſl ertion made to rouſe theſe ſrom their bodily lan- 
guor, it is moſt probable, the mind would be 
enabled, to * from the Jough, that over- 5 
powers it. 
A As the boy riſes into a youth, he will nen - 
| the bent he received i in his boytſh years. Too 
| often hefore he has reached his ſeventh year 
the roſes will have vaniſhed from his cheeks. 
His meat, his drink, his confined way of life, 
will have faded them : or if he enter the pe- 
riod of youth with health unimpaired, his 
body will ſeldom be what it ought at the ten. 
mination of this period; it will have com- = 
pleted it s growth, but it will not be perfected; [ 
it will be ſufficiently ample, but it will not | 
be full of energ, gy: nature has done every thing 
on her part; he, nothing: and what have 5 
the parents done? 5 
| People of rank regard nothing but grace-· 
fulneſs of demeanour and health *. No ſooner 2 


* Still this health muſt not be too florid, as a a pair of 
_ plump roſy cheeks have a ruſtic appearance. Can it be b 
believed, 
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has the boy entered his fixth year, than the 
dancing maſter appears, to teach him his po- 
ſitions, &c. But there is a great difference 
between learning to dance, and forming the 
body; between elegance of carriage, and muſ- 
cular ſtrength ; between the timid ſpirit of the 
young beau, and the manly mind of the riſing 
youth. I love dancing : yet I am compelled 


to avow, that this pedantic meaſurement of 


ſteps on a ſmooth floor, frequently aſſociated 
with ſoft, melting paſſions, contributes little 
or nothing, -as a bodily exerciſe, to the at- 
- tainment of a nobler end; to the attainment 
of that, which we would call in a ſingle word 


; manhood ; andis frequently rendered extremely 


_ prejudicial to the health of both mind and 
body, by concomitant circumſtances. M ay - 
it ever be uſed with caution by the young, as as 
A ſymbol of mirth and gayety ! 

Fencing is an exerciſe of admirable uti- ; 
lity in itſelf; it ſtrengthens the body, and 
infuſes courage; but it is applicable only in 
later years, and has a connexion too dangerous 8 


believed, that many parents confine their 8 within 5 


5 doors, leſt the wind and the ſun ſhould tan their ſkins? 24 


This is particularly the caſe with the female ſex: : but 


delicacy is not languor; and ill health is not neceſſary to 


render a woman — Emihus. r 
with 
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with what is called the point of honour. Much 
the ſame may be ſaid of riding. ſuitable as it is to 
the manly character, we cannot begin with it 
before the bodily powers are more than half de- 
veloped. Few parents think of funambulation, 


for it is generally conſidered, though on the 
authority of hearſay chiefly, as à very dan- 


gerous exerciſe; yet it is one of the moſt | 


pleaſing, even for child hood. 


We are now arrived at the end of the ua 


” exerciſes admitted into the faſhionable world. 


Every intelligent perſon will inſtantly perceive, 
that they are next to nothing : for nothing 
remains at bottom but the dance, that can 
be at all times practiſed. If many boys of this 
claſs had not exerciſes of their own ſelection, 


adapted to their natural gayety; ; and did not 


various circumſtances occur, in the proceſs of 
their lives, to aſſiſt the body in ſome ſort, and ; 
to compenſate in many reſpects, as far as 
they poſſibly can, for this effeminate educa- 


tion; our men of faſhion would ſoon be con- 


verted into women of faſhion ; and they would 
be ſeen only at their knotting, their drawing, 5 
or their piano-for tes. The perpetual, female- 
ſociety of ſiſters, aunts, couſins, nurſery maids, 


and chamber maids, in which the boys of our 
| people of faſhion are Drought up, infects like 


the 
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che Wey rot: they ſoon learn the ſtyle of re- 
finement ; are ſtartled at the fight of a ſpider, 

or any other inſect; have ſpaſms, ſentiment, 

and vapours; and accuſtom themſelves to ſuch 
an over anxious care of their health, as by no 
means befits a man, who has his proper occu- 
pation in the ſtate, and aſſuredly no time for 
extraordinary attention to a continually infirm 
body. The exceſſive delicacy of the female 
ſex cannot fail of being too eaſily tranſmitted 
to the infant male: to the male who has a na- 
tural affection for the ſex, and ſo eaſily, ſo 
willingly moulds himſelf by it, when moreover 
his education is calculated to promote this ten- 
dency. Aouſſeau's obſervation, that, 9 5 


1 W hen the women become robuſt, the men 5 


will become ſtill more ſo: would be equally 
true in the converſe of the propoſition. But if 
we awaken the manly ſenſe of our boys in their 
ear ly youth, the manly character may be ren- 
dered again predominant: and thus I have 
N thought, no ſmall Jeroice n might be rendered 40 
the other ſex. 

In the preſent ſituation of things, teaching, 
not education, being the office of ſchoohnaſters, 8, 
the claſs of wor Tock people can do nothing 
for the bodily formation of their children. 
The exerciſes we have mentioned are too ex- 
| hs penſive 
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penſive for them; conſequently all that relates 


to corporal i improvement before the age of 14 
or 16 is left to chance; and ſo it muſt be, as 
long as nothing is done towards it by the public 

at large, in it's ſcholaſtic inſtitutions. That 
there is frequently danger in leaving children = 
to themſelves, I have already obſerved, 
The children of the pooreſt people are ſet to 
work, to earn their bread, as ſoon as they 
attain the age of 10 or 12*. F requently they 
are forced to perform, under pain of correc- 


tion, the taſks of adults. This is horrible: : 


yet it is true. The ſcanty tuition of the mind 
is har dly a tenth part accompliſhed, and the f 
body perhaps arrived at half it's growth, when = 
the poor boy is taken from ſchool, and con- 
demned to ſlaviſh labour, for the ſake of his 
belly. We ſpare the young ſteed ; we break 
hun not too ſoon to the harneſs, or the ſaddle; 
but the children of the poor are not ſpared, 
| they are not exempted from oppreſſive toil. 
The whole of the young fr ame ſuffers under L 
this burden too early impoſed : many, inſtead 
of growing up in vigour, are ſtunted in their 
: growth, acquire ſome bodily defect, or deſtroy 
tor ever all the Elaſticity of their muſcles, 


* Many much earlier, T. 
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- OUR OWN FAULT. 17 
while their joints ſtiffen into rigidity. While 
vue have pity on the young colt, ſhall we cloſe 
our eyes againſt the miſery, to which our little 
fellow creatures are expoſed * ? No ſtate ſhould 
permit this: ſurely it is poſſible for a nation 
to flouriſh, without thus deliberately _ | 
ſo many of it's members. 
Many are employed in picking cotton, 
ſpinning, reeling, carding wool. In theſe oc- 
cupations there is no exerciſe for the body: 
they are performed within doors, fitting, and, 
if long continued; are 3 inju⸗ 
rious to the health. 
Here 1 ſhall terminate my ſhort. view of | 
| ancient . and modern education, as far as it 


xelates to the improvement of the corp 8 


faculties. The contraſt between them j is too 


* ec The Premature labour, to which the child of the 


D peaſant i is impelled, is a real evil to the country. The 


leſs numerous families are, and while many children are 
taken from their paternal roof very young, (or when 


grown up, to become ſoldiers) they that remain are 
| obliged to work, and even at laborious occupations, at an 
age when they ſhould be enga zged only in the Jports of inftncy.. 
They are worn out before they become old, they never 
acquire all their ſtrength, they attain not their. proper 


growth, and countenances of twenty are ſeen united with - 


the ſtature of e or thirteen.” Tiſſot's Advice to the 
People : Vol. II. „„ 


. 
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18 WANT OF STRENGTH 
palpable, for it to be in the leaſt neceſſary, 


appears to me no leſs ſuperfluous, ts continue 


it to the manner of living after the period of 


education is finiſhed, . by way of ſhowing the 
difference between the men of the preſent and 
of former times. Yet I may be allowed, to 
make the following remarks. There are two 
frults in our education and mode of life, ; 
which contribute greatly to enfeeble both our 
youth and thoſe of mature years. As they are 
well known, I would not mention them, were 
I, not apprehenſive, that I might then be ſuſ- 
pected of veferring all bodily defects to one 
| ſource, the want of exerciſing our youth. This 
blind attachment to ſome favourite notion is 
but too common with authors: Heinicke one 
charged all the miſery in the world on—ſpellin "A 
Wonld to God he had been in the right: 
how eaſily then might we have made one fu- 
neral pile of our evils and our ſpelling-books ! * 
— This want of bodily exerciſe; it is true, I 
cConſider as a prime cauſe of debilitation, but 
our tuxurious tables, and the clothing of our: 
youth, are affuredly powerful auxiliaries.” 1 


ſhall be careful not to enlarge much upon 


theſe: for few men have ſufficient philoſophy, 
to deny themſelves what pirates £ their palates, 


_ 
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and is within their reach, in obedience to 
reaſon and argument, Much indeed may be 
expected Rn the good maxim in education, 

Which is daily becoming more general, of re- 


training youth from luxurious eating and 
_ drinky 


: grow ug, they are admitted to the pr iyileges 


of adults, A great deal, however, is gained x. 
| by this reſtraint: for moſt ; of the infirm have 


had their health deſtroyed at an early period ; 


and temperance in the years of juyenility 
makes ample returns jn thoſe that follow. Com- 
pared with what is ſtrictly requiſite, the uſual 
degree of reſtraint is far from ſufficient, even 
if continued throughout life; and we ſhall 
never xeap all the benefits „ that may be ex- . 
ectedd from temperance, ill our diet is con- 5 
tormable to that of the man of nature. This 
is a requiſition, however, which I muſt not 
venture to make: not merely becauſe the 
witeſt parents would be incapable of debarring 
their chijdren from all kinds of ſoup, and hot 
ang mixed diſhes, but becauſe it would ſavour 


tog much of an Ptopiap ſcheme. To the 


hungry in health I believe every thing & is 
wholeſome, while temperance preſides at ” tho 
table. But let us attend to what a wiſe phy- 


ſician among the ancients ſays of the neceſſity 
8 of 


x; though not every thin g. for as they 
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20 WANT OF STRENGTH 


= off caution with regard to the diet of youth; 
i | | | and the poſlibility of deſtroying. the nobleſt 
| 


1 ö faculties of the mind by means of gluttony. 
1 Let thoſe, who cannot perſuade themfelves, 
| | | | | that diet is capable of rendering people tem- 
| 1 — Pate, diſſolute, unchaſte, ſober, enterpriſing, 
- | fearful, gentle, modeſt, or moroſe, come to 
30 | me, and I will inſtruct them what they ſhall 
eat and drink. They will find, that they 


lf | TD have much greater capacity for wiſdom, and 
much more ability to improve the: faculties 
of their minds, when I have ſtrengthened 
their penetration, and memory, and rendered 
them more diligent and — oy theſe 
means“ 1 | 
Ys hanks to the N ſpirit ol our edu. 

cation, well powdered hair, and ſtiff ſunday 
clothes, are baniſſied from all intelligent fa- 


milies: but on the whole our youth ſtill appear >| 
Wo too early 1 in the leſs convenient dreſs of adults, | 
1 |; and too early act the part of the man. Far 
| the greater number are ſo wrapped up in 
| . 8 as if the freſh air, which ſo eminently 
ſttengthens the whole bodily frame, could not 
FE. be too zealouſly warded off. People forget, 


that our inconvenient, or too cloſe garments 
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do not merely relax the ſkin and muſcles, but 
induce indolence and di i/like to all corporal ex- 
ertion. Few parents yet venture to let their 
children go with open breaſts and bare heads. 
Even many phyſicians oppoſe this * : yet I 
can produce upwards of forty healthy young 
K perſons, who have gone winter and ſummer, 
by night and by day, in rain and ſnow, wind 
and ſunſhine, open breaſted, and with heads 
| uncovered. * Men ſeem ſcarcely to have 
known what to do with their heads, ſo var iouſly 
have they caſed and covered them; here with 
turbans, there with caps, and yonder with 
hats cockedin divers forms. The petit-maitre 
alone has found the right place for his hat— 
under his . am writing no ſatire, 
but am perfectly ſerious, when 1 aſeribe the : 
preſervation of part of our powers among 
people of faſhion to this invention . Still, 
however, ſiriaſis has been occaſioned by going 
bareheaded.—This is altog ether a miſtake : it 


has not been occaſioned by going bar cheaded, 


* According to ſome eſſays i in \ the wall known periodi 
_ publication entitled Anzeiger, © Intelligencer,” the ſer ful 1 
is produced by going with the neck bare. Have the tui irks 
50 of poles found this to be the caſe | C . 
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but by i uncovering the head, bb much debfli- 
tated by vegleaing this tratural mocte of for: 


tifying it, that it is _ liable to injury i 
from: a blaſt of cold a Air, or f. rom the Heat, of a 
ſunbeam. | 


Five garments would! be uficlent for ih 


clothing * of our children: ſhoes, ſtockings, 
| long bee eeches of ſlight cloth withoiit linings, 
ſhi irts reaching g a little below the hips, and a 
lig ght jacket. 8 How fond whthers are like to 
receive this doctrine, is not hard to for eſee. 


What can it be leſs, than to murder their : 


tender babes, to uſe them thus “. Theſe 
words of Locke are a caution to me to ay no 
more: otherwiſe I would go farther; for never 
hall 1 forget the ii g ſight of two chil- 
dren of princely exti au, who were ſtill 
more thinly clothed, and who, with great for- 
wardneſs of mind, were ſtriking want of ; 
a TRY education of the bo ody f. 


* Locke on n Education, . 7. 
| + Dr. Walter Vaughan, phyſician at Rocheſter, a few ö 


5 Jears 280 wrote an ond philoſophical and inedical, con- 7 


*46.4+s @ -- 7.1; 


: leſs than to prove, has ho oſual mode of clothing not only 
: injures the natural ſhape of the body, but occaſions inabi- 


lty, diſeaſe, and death. 


Theſe 


Aa — 
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\ Theſe: tee are ſufficient, to enable us 
to conceive, that with reſpect to frength and 
Lardineſ of body, we can no longer be ancient 
germans, and that our departure from the old 
mode of education muſt place us far behind 
our rude forefathers. The infant negro, 
brought up in our manner by an european 
foſterfather, even on the banks of the Senegal, 
would never become that negro, in reſpect to 
= corporal :faculties, which native education 
would have rendered him. With little tr ouble 
he might be made a tender, black fribble, 
afraid of the water, turning giddy on a little 
height, to day catching cold, tomorrow fick 
of the ſpleen. Nay, the child ſprung from 
the moſt ſound and uncontaminated britiſh 
blood, tranſplanted into ſome modern city, 
or rather born amid the duſt of the loom, 
would never grow up to an impetpous, hardy 
warrior, but a Mill, „ thrower of the 
: ſhuttle. : 
* under theſe cireumſtances ae. noms ain 
of the phyſical degeneration of civilized man- 
| kind, f the declme of - our ancient heroic 
nature firm as the hearts of our oaks, and 
expreſs our pity for poſterity, doomed 'to be- 
dame 28 feebler and more miſtrable. * Theſe | 
—— — 
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complaints are not unfounded—yould . they 
were accompanied with equal precaution ' ? 
What intelligent men penetrate with ſuch 
facility, that they deem it not worth narrower 
inſpection, is concealed from the many by a 
curtain, which admits to them but a few 
gleams of light. They have commonly very 
obſcure perceptions of the ideas phyſical, 
nature, degeneration, and the like; and form 
notions of them altogether erroneous. Hence 
ſuch expreſſions as; men are no longer ſo ſtrong 
as formerly, they are de venerated, they have 
loſt their ancient vigorous nature; the many 
Vill eaſily take in a falſe ſenſe: they will not 
aſcribe this to the way of life of both parents 
and children, and to education; but they 
will be led to throw the blame of the phyſical 
decline of our refined race On an imaginary 
= inattivity of N, ature, who no longer operates, 
as ſhe once operated. Theſe expreſſions, ac 
cording to their conception, clearly refer to 


| operations of nature; and the exaggerated 1 „ 


15 preſentations, which men are ſo fond of giving 
of the ancient germans, becauſe there is ſome- 
thin g of the wonderful! in them, the accounts . 
of bones of gigantic ſize dug up out of 85 
graves, the great age of men in old times, 


: and other notions of the like ſtamp, are to 
e them 


' OUR OWN FAULT. | 25 


them proofs of their opinion “. For, they 


argue, if this high degree of bodily ſtature 


and durability no longer exiſt among. thoſe 


TT people, whoſe way of life approaches that of 


our remote forefathers, it cannot be the fault 


of our way of life alone, but prages ipally of 


; N. ature. 


This reaſoning has two "iy pernicious con- 
ſequences: |: 


we ſhift the tie from the effeminste, | 
dainty, and luxurious way of living of parents, 
and the effects of the correſpondenteducation of 
their children, to a certain inactivit of Nature, ; 

and go on in our old courſe: we ſubmit to the : 

melancholy neceſſity, as Nature is not to be 
compelled, to produce men now equal to out 


| robuſt progenitors. 


BT Such. opinions met a "nile reception even in old 
85 times. In Homer, Ajax kills Epicles with a ſtone, of ſuck 
a a ſize,” the poet adds, © that a man, as men now are, could 
ſcarcely lift it with both hands. According to the my- 
thology of Tibet, the firſt inhabitants” of the Earth were 
5 of gigantic ſtature, and lived eighty thouſand years: but 
both the magnitude of men's bodies, and the duration of 
their lives, diminiſhed in time, and will in future decreaſe 
ſtill more: the horſe will then be reduced to the ſize of 
| the hare, and man will be only two feet high, but he will 
. attain the- age of nr in his eth month. See Pallas, 


Vol. J. 


2. We 
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26 WANT or STRENGTH 
2. We loſe all confidence in our natural 
diſpofitions and powers. a 

What will be the end of this * 2 

From what has been ſaid the friend of man, 5 
and educator of youth, may deduce two. "wy 

neceſſary precautions: 

1. To uſe the utmoſt preciſion 1 in his com- 
plaints reſpecting the degeneracy of mankind, 
to ſtate clearly the proper notions that are to 
be entertained reſpecting it, and then to 

render them current, particularly n ; 
youth. 

May 1 he per mitted: here, to take a cur- 
ſory view of the chief ideas, chat preſent 5 
themſelves on the ſubject? 3 5 

Not Nature alone, but 7 ife allo, that i is, 
the thouſand caſual impreſſions, that act upon 

man, from the time when the firſt rudiments 

of the foetus are evolved to the fleep of death, 
renders man what he is. 

Ide laws of Nature are irreſragable : 
f muſt we allow accidental cauſes the power, 4 
infring ge thoſe eternal ordinances, which per- 
tain to the conſtitution of the univerſe? If 

we admit the latter, to what variations will 
the univerſe be expoſed! to what degrading 

aner will it's. fixed courſe be reduced ! 


Na ture. 
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Wut therefore forms all creatures with 
the fame power, md after the fame ftandard, 
in the preſent day, as in ages paſt ; und we muſt 

not aſcribe our phyſical degeneracy in the leaft 
bo an alteration of her laws, and her energy, 
but to contingent cauſes : that is, to a defec- 
tive developement of the germe, through the 
fault of our parents, and of circumſtances; 
0 deteriorating Education ; to a debilitating 
| way of life; and ſometimes to — 
| df climite. 
| Theſe conitingent cauſes, it is true, can never 
fotee Nature to annihilate her laws, and deface 
the mould ſhe heretofore einployed; ; but they 
may prevent the exerutivn of her defign Ly = 

5 Particular caſes. ED 
If then the accidental kaproſfion 10 no 
more than prevent the execution of Nature's 

deſign, it ear operate merely on the individual, © 
not on the ſpecies: it cannot fantaſtically 

. change a whole race of beings, and play the 
ſcene-ſhifter with organized nature. : 
Thus all the weabhneſs of "the preſent refined 
- - Pace of men is only individual weakneſs : and 
even that we term hereditary, when the weak 

neſſes and defects of parents-are entailet upon 
their children, is nothing but the bontinued 
operation ¶ the accidentul impreſſion. 


Conſe- 
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Cee tly, in proportion as theſe contin» 
gent cauſes, and their. operation, are removed, 


Nature will proceed to Faſhion 7, men ow her 
original rule. 


But the poſſibility.of this removal! 18 tau ght 


us by daily experience, which frequently ex- 
hibits to us ſtout and ſtrong children born of 
little and weak parents: thus ſhowing, fat 
theſe accidental cauſes, and their operation, are 
very unſtable, 5 


Theſe not unfrequent caſes ſrong gly merit | 


the attention of the parent, and the phyſician. 
: While we abſtain from diligent inquiry into T% 
their cauſes; and ſatisfy ourſelves with the 
vulgar remark, © he or the takes after the 
grandfather, or ſome one or other, as a matter 
of courſe; we ſhall make but little progreſs 
In phyſical education: much leſs, I may ſay, 
than in the education of domeſtic animals, 
the breed of which we have often ſufficient 
induſtry and intelligence to improve through: 5 
out whole countries. 


2. We muſt correct the exaggerated ideas p 


given of our ancient forefathers, and reduce 
them greatly, ſo as to bring them down to the 


ſtandard of truth. 
"Tv enter at nde into this ſubject would | 


requir e more ample diſcuſſion, than is ſuited 
to 
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to this place: but it may be of ſome uſe, to 


touch upon two leading points, Aature and 
longevity, in order to ſhow, that the preſent 
civilized race of men, if we examine ſome of 
thoſe claſſes that are employed in labours in 


the open air, ſtill differ little from ancient 
germans, except in having relinquiſhed the 
' ſavage ſtate. Such remarks are much more 
likely, to animate us with ſtrengthened ſelf 
confidence, than thoſe diſheartening repre- 
ſentations of the gigantic ſtature and long 
| lives of our anceſtors; than the repining fon: 
| timents, with which we view their ponderous 
armour, as we call it, and two handed ſwords, 
which excite our aſtoniſhment. Our judg- 
ment is too readily warped by partiality, 
when we compare the courage and ſtrength of 
_ thoſe times, with the timid] ty and feebleneſd 
of our half exhauſted men of the more pol! iſhed 
claſſes, and thence infer the ces! decay 
of the whole civilized world. £ 
Piſo Aquitanus, one of Gear 8 ſtouteſt 
warriours, came to the camp of the ſuevi, the 
moſt impetuous of all the germanie tribes, 
who, as appears from the anſwer they gave to 


Cœſar's ambaſſador; thought themſelves invin- 


cible even by the gods. The eee heroes 
gathered, round him. I am come, faid he, 


c leaders 
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© leaders of the ſuevi, to be gratified, if you 


will permit me, with ſeeing the exerciſe of 


your cavalry. Fame reports, that they are 
irreſiſtible; that your cohorts hays the impe- 
tuoſity of the mountain torrent. A council 
was held: doubts were entertained, whether 
it would be prudent to exhibit before the 
roman general an art, which had been already 
employed with ſucceſs againſt his nation. 
His requeſt, however, was granted. The 
next morning Piſo came. The warriours 
_ aſſembled: the exerciſe began: a ſham fight 
was exhibited: and Piſo expreſſed himſelf con- 
5 temptuouſly of the military {kill of the ſuevi, 


which - had already diſcomfited the roman 5 


cohorts. Roman arts, and native habits, 
had blinded the eyes of the ſtranger. The7 
fat down to dinner. No roman dainties were 
ſerved to debilitate the ſtomach; but the fer- 

mented infuſion of harley gave freedom to the 
tongue. Piſo proceeded in his eenſures : com- 
mended the roman warriours, ridiculed the 

german; boaſted like a Thraſo; and at length, 

| heated by contradiction, ſcrupled not to ſtyle 
the ſuevi a pack of poltroons. A young hiery 
warriour ſtarted up. The ſenſe of inſult 
nerved bis arm. He drew his word from the 
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ſcabbard; and, in the very act of drawing 
it, fmote off the head of the roman. 

Let this ſtory be told to the advocate of 
ancient times, the admirer of the great and 
heroic; he will expreſs his aſtoniſhment at tie 
nervous arm of the ſueve, which, in the bare 
unſlieathing of a fword, could lay the head 

of the inſulting roman in the duſt; his ima- 
gination will tranſport him to the ſacred oaks 
olf old, to the aſſemblies of our gigantic pro- 
: genitors ; he will look with pity on the preſent 15 
world, in which the oaks are no longer vene- 
rable, the energies of man exhauſted; he will 
conceive ſuch an act no more poſſible, unleſs 
zn the fiftitious ſcenes of a pantomime. Yet 
let me aſſure him, that, though the ſtory | is 
true in fact, it's garb is aſſumed: for the ex- 
periment was made on an auſtrian general, 
by an officer of Frederic II of Pruſſia, who 
is ſtill living *. | T2. 
Pardon this digreffion, which 1 to 
me neceſſary, to expoſe the partiality, with 
which the enthuſiaſtic admir er of remote an- 
1 5 tiquity views the occurrences of the F | 
day. 3 


The anecdote was related to me by a man of grear 
veracity, 
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5 All the powers exhibited in a thouſand ma- 
nufactories, and in a thouſand labours, with a 


continuance, which even the rude and vigor- 
ous man of nature could not diſplay, without 


eſpecial practice, may ſtare him in the face: 
yet his fancy will never diſcover in theſe, 
what it admires in.the fiery and warlike lives 
of the ancient germans, which it vivifies with 
the flames that glow on the altar of freedom. 
In theſe uſeful, Wan and dangerous oc- 


cupations, it ſees nothing but the miſerable 
toil of the labouring claſſes, becauſe they are 


accompanied with deliberation, not with the 
wild expreſſions of untamed liberty and cou- 
rage, and are favoured by civil quiet. —But | 
to Wan i 
Long evity. It will not be ann ir we e paſi | 
over the earlieſt times, to avoid perplexin g 
ourſelves with chronological diſputes, calling 
in the aid of Buffon's attractive power of 
the Earth, or, ſeduced by a pleaſant fally, 
admitting the antideluvian race of mortals to 
have ſucked: in longer life at the more vital 
breaſt of youthful, unexhauſted Nature. The 
. ſtandard of our lives has not ſhortened fince 
the days of David: it reaches now to ſeventy 
years, I ſpeak of the whole race of eur opeans; 


when it is long g. 1 extends to eighty; and, . 
SHES the 


4 
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the rule taken from growth be juſt, it ought. 
not to endure beyond this : ſo that all the in- 
ſtances related of very aged men, as of 
Thomas Parr, who did penance for a baſtard 
when he was 104, married a ſecond wife when 
he was 120, and died at 152, John Rovin, 


who lived to 172, Peter Zorten, to „„ 


Camper, WhO died a few years ago at Neus i in 
his 112th year, and many others whom I 
could mention, but the truth of all which I 
will not venture to avouch, are to be con- 
ſidered only as exceptions from the mechanical 
fundamental rule of our bodily ſtructure. 
We find no people upon Earth exceeding 
us in lon gevity; but few in hotter clines = 
attain the age of ſeventy or eighty, and the 
negro at forty or fifty is an old man. With 
What right, then, can it be pretended, that 
the term of our lives is decreaſed ? Our cor- 
poral frame increaſes till the age of twenty, or 
perhaps twenty four. If we "would draw an 
inference from the analogy of plants and ani- 
mals, Nature ſeems to have eſtabliſhed it as a 
law, that the period of growth ſhall be nearly ö 
a third of that of the whole duration: and 
hence the term of our exiſtence on this planet 
ſeems limited to ſerenty, or per haps eighty 
| years. 


D a 
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And if this age be attained, upon the 
whole, by the ſmaller number of us only, the 
fault is not in any declenſion of the natural 
Powers, but, as already in the time of David, 
in the way of life; that is, in millions of cir- 
cumſtances, which tend to deſtroy the indivi- 
dual, before the period allotted him by Nature. 
Some ſpecies of murder in diſguiſe, not Nature, 
is at the bottom. It is the ſame when half 
of all who are born die before the age of ten. 
Theſe few hints will . reconcile us with 
Buffon. Let us conſider the following paſſage 
of his Natural Hiſtory, Vol. IV, on old age 
and death; but not without reſpect to the 
whole race of mankind. When moreover 
we remark, that the european, the negro, the 
chineſe, and the american; the ſavage man, 
and the civilized, the poor and the rich, the 
countryman and the citizen; men who in 
other relpects differ fo much from each other, 
are alike in this,” the duration of life; ſo 
that all have the ſame meaſure, the ſame ſpace | 
to run through from the cradle to the grave: 
that the difference of race, of climate, of 
food, and of conveniences, makes no alter- 
ation in the term of exiſtence: that the meh : 
who feed on raw fleſh, or dried fiſh,” ſago or 
rice, caſſava or roots, live as long as thoſ 
who 
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who eat bread, and the various artiſicial viands 
that cookery prepares: when all this, I ſay, 


is conſidered, it will but the more conſpicu- 
ouſly appear, that the duration of life depends 
neither on cuſtoms, nor manners, nor diet; that 


nothing can derange the mechanical laws, 


with regard to our whole ſpecies, which reſt 
on the eternal laws of Natur e, and by which 


the number of our years is determined; and 


that they can ſeldom be altered, but by want 


or intemperance.” 


Stature. Big and little are relative ideas, 
which always refer to a ſtandard applicable to 
the ſpecies in general. If we take them from 
uncommon inſtances, they will be diſtorted 
and inaccurate. Bebe, the thirty three inches 
high dwarf of king Staniſlaus, was ſhort: 
Bernard Gili, the tyroleſe giant of ten feet, 
was tall. According to the ſtandard of Bebe 
we are all giants; according to that of Gili, 
dwarfs. Varieties of the 1 ſpecies, ther efore, 
muſt not be taken as ſtandards; otherwiſe 
men would be giants, becauſe the efkimaux, ” 
and their little br ethren of the north,. are of 


dimi inutive ſtature; or they would be dwarfs, 


were we to meafure them by the nations of : 


giants, of whom travellers tell us. Conſe- 


quently no dwarf, no giant, no effodiated 
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bones of elephants, of which giants are ſo 
readily framed, muſt be taken for our ſtandard, 
but mankind at large. Let us bring together 
in idea all nations“, and take thoſe in the 
middle between "the- two extremes for our 
ſtandard, I am perſuaded all the chimeras of 
our ſuppoſed diminutiveneſs, and dwarfiſh de- 
generacy, will vaniſh. How, in the name of 
wonder, could men loſe ſight of this incon- 
trover tible propoſition, and always judge of 
our ſtature by the magnitude of the ancient 
. germans and modern patagonians, exag ggerated . 
even to able? - 

If we traverſe the Globe, we ſhall fad in 
the laplanders, ſamoiedes, oftiacs, greenlanders, 
eſkimaux, and peſherays, miſhapen dwarfs, 
ſcarcely exceeding four feet high; in the mal- 
| hicolleſe, little, meagre, ugly creatur es, re- 
ſembling: apes; in the natives of New Holland, 
New Guinea, New Caledonia, the Charlotte 
iſles, and New Hebrides, little mean-looking 
children; the ſtature of the wide- extended 
2 tatarian 1 race Is inferiour to ours; Þ the ſiameſe, 


* Objefion—* this proves nothing; for the whole 
human race has gradually become leſs and leſs.—If I 
| miſtake not, ſomething like this is ſaid by Buffon. But 

mummies of chree thouſand years old evince the contrary. 


the 
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the malays of Sumatra, the inhabitants of 
Formoſa, the egyptians, the numerous negro | 
nations in Africa, the hottentots, and others, 
do not equal us in bulk: all the reſt, me - 
mungal, the chineſe, and the hindoo, the 
tonquineſe, the mindaneſe, the native of 
Timor, the moor, and the nubian, the va- 
rious tribes of North America, the brafilian, 
the inhabitant of the Mar queſas, Teaukeas, 
Friendly iſlands, Eaſter iſlands, &c., meaſure 
with us, and the other people of Europe, 
body for body. In ſhort, a very conſiderable 
portion of the human race, in every climate, on 
this fide the equator ; and the other, in the old 
world and the new, ranks below us in ſtature; 
and the much more numerous part meaſures 
equally with us europeans between five and 
fix feet: even the inhabitant of Canada, the 
| Germany of North America, ſtrengthened by | | 
climate, not denied ſufficiency of _ | 
ment, hardened by artleſs education, perfected 5 
by hunting and warlike exerciſes, not ec, 1 
hauſted by car king care, not born down by — 
= = oppreſlive labour, is as big—as we are. With | 
what right, then, do men refuſe to meaſure us OS. 
by the Randard Nature has given to the ma- 
jority of our ſpecies ? Why ſhould we take it VF 
from a couple of exceptions, moſtly too imagi- 
So -» any ? 
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nary ! ? For what reaſon are we to be placed by 


the ſide of the aſtoniſhing patagonian, and 


bulky ancient german? Let us, however, look 


at theſe for a moment, and ſee whether the 
caſe be ſo bad, that we muſt be reckoned de- 
generate. I have examined the moſt im- 


portant teſtimonies for the magnitude of the 
patagonians *. We will place the biggeſt and 
the leaſt together: the latter, according to 
Bougainville, is five feet nine inches, the 
former, according to Wallis, ſix feet five 
inches: conſequently the mean is ſix feet one 
inch. 


Now if we reject the reveries of abhe Per- 5 


netty, and follow theſe authorities, it is 
evident, that the patagonians, whom Pigafetta 
ſtretched to the height of twelve feet, and who 
ſhrunk under his followers, Schouten, Frezier, 
Byron, and Wallis to eleven, ten, eight, and fix, 


* * hey are as s follows, reduced to engliſh Win 25 


beet inches feet inchey | 


Wallis found moſt of them from 1 1 to 6 


1 | a few ina 6 ” 
Bougaimille found the leaſt, from 1 9; to 3 10 
a few, 5 8 + 
| none above 6 5 
Gizanddis Dh leaft „ 
Duclos Guyot at leaſt = 6 0 
Carteret mat of * TH 


. are 
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are at length reduced to the common ſtandard | 


of men: fo that Pigafetta's giants belong as 


much to the regions of fable, as Commerſon's 


nation of dong ar med dwarfs, the quimoles of 
Madagaſc ar. That the height of fix feet one 
inch is not at all uncommon, ſearcely needs 


be remarked. Beſides, in taking the mean of 
the two extremes I act to the diſadv antage of 
my own argument; for but few patagonians 
were of the higheſt ſtandard here given; the 
moſt, according to Wallis and Bougainville, 


were of the loweſt. Bougainville even adds, 


| becauſe there was nothing ſtriking in their 
height: their extraordinary br oad-ſhouldered : 

bodies, the bigneſs of their heads, and their 
large limbs, were the reaſons why they appeared 

to us gigantic. It was not ſo much their 

height, therefore, as their ſquare make: for 

their height is too common among us, to be 

5 reckoned excluſively theirs; the middle ſtature 
of our modern germans being from five feet 
eight inches to fix feet four, and in ſtates 
how the talleſt men are not picked out for 


| ſoldiers we find this exceeded. 


As we have remained fo long without- any 
certain determination of the ſtature of the : | 
patagonians, and fo long been fed with fabu- 
lous  alſertions reſpecting it; nay as even the 
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aſſurance of Winter, the engliſh navigator, 
who declared he faw no patagonians exceed- 
ing his own countrymen in height, was in- | 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs the falſchood; with what 


ſecurity can we reckon upon the relations of 
the ancients, who ſay the wild ox was but a 


little leſs than the elephant“? The expref: 


ſions great, vaſt, immenſe, as they occur in 
Tacitus f, Polyænus 4, Cæſar $, Herodotus ||, 
afford no determinate ſenſe, and too evidently 
bear the marks of exaggeration. Sidonius 
Apollinaris at length gives a determinate 
meaſure q, the only one, perhaps, that We 
have. It probably equals ſix feet eight inches, 
but then, was it taken from a tall man, or one 
of the middle fize ?. T his we do not know : : Vet, 
according to all human probability it was not 


taken from one of the ſhorteſt. To this muſt 15 


be added the difficulty of aſcertaining the . 
roman meaſure. Recourſe has been ie 
; tombſtones of roman architecture; ; but What 


1 S Cæſur de Bello Gall. VI, 28, «Uri ſunt magnitadine 
i paulo infra elephantos.“ - 1 ae TR een 
E De Moribus Germ. 4 I 2 Lib. VIII. | 


s De Bello G. IV, 1. — 11 . 


of: Lib. VII, Epil. 9 ad Lamp Carm. XII. ad Ca- 
| rallum. Fs. 


can 
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can theſe avail, till we know from wh om the 


meaſure was taken? 
Let us endeayour to attain more certainty 


from the graves of our revered progenitors. 


A large foreſt of oaks, extending from 
Eichſtædt to Weiſſenburg in Nordgau, the 


remains of an ancient ſacred wood, where. 


| druids veiled their religious doctrines in enig- 
matic verſe, as once the clerical . ſpirit 
ſhrowded the ſimpleſt precepts of religion in 
the duſty ſhell of myſticiſm, guards the bones 
of germans within it's boſom *. They lie in 
large graves; the dryneſs of the ground has 

1 preyented them from rotting, at leaſt ever 
 fince the ſixth century ; ; and conſequently 

they are of ſufficient age, to be adduced here | 
in ſupport of my argument. If we find theſe 
to contain bones of gigantic ſize, I will give 


up the point ; if ſkeletons of our own 3 


let us not be miſled by Sidonius. Now 1 in them 


earthen veſſels, knives, ſpear-heads, ſword- 


guards bracelets, rings for the legs, and bits of 
bridles, are found lying among and upon 
i agments of bones and entire ſkeletons. ; 
1 Scarcely was the earth dug to the depth of 
. ou: feet, when a tolerably per fect ſkeleton WY 


9 They were not always burned. Hommet's e 


Alerbum. 5 German Antiquities, Chap: XIX, 7 2, 3 


| was 
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42 
was diſcovered, with the face downward, and 
the head toward the ſouth. I afterwards faw 
the head, ſome of the cylindrical bones of the 
arms and legs, and the bones of the pelvis. 
I have to regret, that I did not meaſure their 
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length : but they do not appear to have been 
particularly large, ſome people having mea- 
| fured them by their own.“ About four feet 
deeper was found 7 ſkeleton, lying on the 
back, with rings on the legs and arms. I 
have in my pollefſion the ſkull and upper jaw 
of the head, which was partly decayed. 
They appear to have belonged to a large ſke- 
leton “, yet not old. Had "ihe whole length 
from the ſkull to the feet been meaſured, we 
ſhould have had a certain meaſure of an 
ancient german.” Ne meaſure, it is true, a 
| here given: but it is evident, that the writer 
of this paſſage, Mr. Pickel, withed to perſuade 
himſelf of the bigneſs of the aneients. Aſſuredly, : 


if he had met with any bones of unuſual magni- 8 


tude, he would not have paſſed them over in 


filence. My explanation added to the above 


8 paſſage may excite a ſneer ; but it is obvious, 
that large cannot be employed by way of an- 
titheſis to old. Let us, however, ſeck ſome 7 


* From the context this a mean an adult. Author. : 
other 
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other indications, that may lead to an idea 
of the ſtature of this body. On each arm 


were two bracelets, from the meaſure of which 


the ſize of the living arm may be inferred. 
No theſe meaſured in their greater diameter 
two inches two lines and a half; in their 
ſmaller diameter, one inch ſeven lines. Farther, 
| on each leg, between the knee and the calf, 
were ſix hollow rings of three inches three 
| lines and a half in diameter, Now let a man 
meaſure his on legs, and if they will not fill 
ſuch rings, they are certainly very fender. 
As I would avoid taking any advantage, I 
will not omit the largeſt bracelet found in 
theſe graves : -Ms greater diameter was two | 
EN five lines anda half; it 8 leſs, two inches 
one line and a half. The arm that wore this 
Was big; but certainly whole troops of men 
. are {till to be found; whoſe arms would fill it“. 5 
I do not mean to infer, that no taller and 
| bigger men were to be ſeen among our an- 
_ ceſtors, than thoſe to whom theſe remains once 
| belonged: yet they'are evidences ſulicient to 


* The antiquarian informat formation I have here quoted 1 
taken from Mr. Ing. Pickel's Beſchreibung werſchiedener 


Alterthuemer, &c. © Deſcription of various Antiquities, 


found in ancient german Grayes near Eichiizdt, with 


Plates: 5 NOT: 17095 
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44 
prove, in what way the roman meaſure above | 


mentioned, and the expreſſions of ancient 
authors, are to be underſtood: they ſhow 
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clearly, that, as with us, all the germans 
were not of that gigantic ſtature, at which 
the roman ſoldiers trembled. Warlike en- 
terpriſes conducted with ſucceſs againft a ſavage 
nation of giants heightened the honour of the 
roman triumpihs; ; and defeats from ſuch people 
reflected leſs diſgrace on their arms: theſe 
military maxims, united with the love of the 
marvellous, converted the germans, in the 
pages of ancient authors, into ſons of Anak; 
and the nations of Germany were viewed ; 
through this political perſpective glaſs, in the : 
fame manner as the patagonians were for & 
long time beheld by us through that of the 
ſpaniards. I am ready, however, to admit 
the ancient germans to have been far more 
ſtout and robuſt than the romans were, or than 
we are; but I cannot perſuade myſelf, that, 
in compariſon with them, we are but dwarfs. 
When any thing 1 is not ſmall, but of canfider- 
able ſize, a little addition is ſufficient, to 
convert it into the extraordinary: and to this | 
men are always prone. 


With reſpe& to bodily 8 I have ſtill 


to notice another abſurd our uſually adduced > 


e | in 


—— — — 
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in ſupport of the bigneſs of our anceſtors. 
This is the ponderous armour, on which men 
ſtare with aſtoniſhment, as completely de- 
monſtrating the dwarfiſh debility of their con- 
temporaries, and the gigantic —ꝙN of the 
men of old times. 
Now, if we look for a denionilretion | in the 
Ae of this armour, we ſhall find, as is evi- 
dent to the eyes, that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in this: ninety nine in the hundred 


of the men of the preſent day would fill it as 5 


well as the ſoldiers of the ancient fortreſſes. 
The aid of plauſibility, therefore, is called in; 
N and flaming twoedged ſwords of ſix feet long _ 
are contraſted with our ſhort hangers. The 
. former, to be ſure, can fit only the thigh and 
the hand of a giant: but then their proportion 
to the other pieces of armour before our eyes 


is overlooked. . A little inconſiſtency is eafily 


veiled * admiration . the uncommon. 5 
Suſpend them in a ſhoulder belt, and let the 
Warriour wield them with both hands, as was 


actually the caſe, the inconſiſtency and the 


wonder will vaniſh together. Probably, then, 
the proof lies in the weight. But moſt of 
this armour is formed of plate-iron, con- 

ſequently cannot be very ponderous. It 


= covered the leſs valued limbs of common. ; 


ſoldiers, 
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foldiers, as even now it does thoſe of the 
watchmen of ſeveral univerſities. Other ſuits, 
diſtinguiſhed by their gilding and poliſh, are 
of conſiderable weight, being made of ham- 
mered iron. Swords have been found weighing 
ſeventeen pounds; helmets of fifteen. Could 
the foldier of our days fight thus armed? 
Certainly not; any more than he could tight- 
laced in whalebone ſtays. Not that he wants 
 firength, but practioe. An invalide, who 
uſed to ſhow to ſtrangers an ancient armoury” 
belonging to the prince of Waldeck, could 2 
| exerts Þ equipped with great eaſe. What, 0 
? indeed, with ſufficient practice, could prevent ” 
an animal machine, capable, according to the 
experiments of Defaguliers, of fupporting a 
weight of 2000 coun,” from doing this? 
Were the wonderers at this armour to conſider, 
that time has yet covered it with but a ſlight 
| coat of ruſt, would not the degeneracy and di- 
minution of our race in ſo ſhort a Period appear . 
the greater miracle! = | 
I might here notice another grand argu- 
ment, namely, the fecundity of our ere J 
but to what purpoſe? Every body knows the 
annual increaſe of our births; and it is ac- 
knowledged, that, if the more refined claſſes 
have fewer children, they have ſtill more than 
= the 
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the ſavage in the ſtate of nature. The natives 
of North-America to whom want is a 
ſtranger, as the iroquois and delawares, have 


ſeldom ſix children from one marriage: the 


women of Greenland and Labr ador have 


ſcarcely ever more than three, or four: the 
peilrerays have commonly but two, or three: 


and the moſt fruitful couples of New Zealand 


f cannot boaſt above three, or four children *. 
Among us, families of ten or fifteen children 


are not very extraordinary in any claſs; and 
_ twenty four, or twenty five, the offspring of 


a ſingle marriage, have occurred. If parti- 
car” inſtances be adduced from the ancient 
world, as of the eighty eight children of -- 
Rehoboam, and the 115 ſons of Xerxcs; we 
can retort with examples, which, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, ſay much more. In . 
1772, there was alive, in London, a man f 
100 years old, who was the father of thirty 
ſeven ſons and nine daughters by eight ſuc- 
| ceſlive wives. In all caſes the ſtate ef mo- z 


: derate civilization is moſt favourable to in- 


Thus 1 mall terminate my remarks on the : 
ancient man of nature, and the prefent man ; 


, Loſkiel's Hittory of the Miſſion of the United Brethren | 


among the Indians. 
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of ſociety in the more active claſſes. If this 


be little or nothing inferiour to his anceſtors 
in the points abovementioned “, no claſs can 
impute it's phyſical degeneracy to a gradual 
decline of the powers of nature, but muſt ſeek 
for the cauſe in an unnatural education and 
way of life; and all apprehenſions of the im- 
poſſibility of a regeneration of mankind, with 

regard to the corporal faculties, muſt vaniſh. 
Hence we ſhall contemplate our progenitor * 
with more tranquillity. We ſhall diſcern in 


them impetuous ſons of Nature; exceeding us 


from practice \ in bodily ſtrength, but in other 
reſpects men like ourſelves. We ſhall exhibit 
their 1 to our children: * will admire 


. „ In the labouring claſſes of mankind, where there is 
no deficiency of nouriſhment, and extreme poverty does 
not too ſoon impoſe immoderate toil on youth, ſcarcely 
any declenfion is to be obſerved.“ Frank's Medicin. Policey, . 
Vol. I, p. 89. If, indeed, theſe labouring claſſes do not 
fully equal our remoteſt progenitors in theſe points, it is 
entirely owing to the management of their children in 
their earlieſt years, want of ſound nouriſhment, and im- 
moderate, oppreſſive toil: we have in them the fellows of = 
the towtows of Otaheitee, who perform all the laborious 
| taſks, are fed with the pooreſt diet, and look on while the 
cearees feaſt on ſwine's fleſh. Careleſs gayety, ſound youth, 
hearty food, and due exerciſe, in a temperate climate, are 


requiſite to the complete developement of the human 


" frame. 


the 
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the courage, the ſtren gth, the hardineſs of the 

ancient germuns they will aſk, why do not we 
reſemble them? We ſhall anſ wer, Nature pro- 
_ duced us, as well as ſhe did them: ſhe does not 
form us of inferiour mould: her laws are eternal. ; 
But if force can bend the ſtraight-made man to 
a cripple, and render the healthy infirm ; why 
ſhould not native ſtrength be enfeebled by 
effeminacy, and the nobly born by Nature be 
degraded from his worth by perverſe treat- 
ment? Nature plants the germes of ſtrength, 
longevity, courage, and firmneſs, in us, no 


leſs than ſhe did in our anceſtors. Not 0 


cultivate them, is, in effect, forcible ſuppreſ- 
ſion: to cultivate, is to ererciſe them. In 
beſtowing on us our faculties, Nature has left 
the improvement of them by exerciſe to our- 
ſelves, as a preſervative againſt ennui. Eæer- 
„ therefore, is not Nature's office, but 
ours. Our ſtandard cannot be the rudeneſs 
of ſavages, and indeed ought not, but hardi- 
ö neſs and firength of body, courage, and man- 
 lineſs, combined x with the cultivation of the head 


and heart. That would require our ancient 


foreſts, with their wild oxen, rude Ignorance, 
the barbarian law of force, and an uncivilized 

wandering life, without the graces or the 
muſes : : this, nothing but what 1s within our 


E reach, 
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reach, and what will completely harmonize 
with the improvement of the mind ; the de- 
velopement and improvement of our corporal 
faculties, manly averſion to effeminate ſoftneſs. 

Education can do much and nothing : it 
cannot create a ſingle germe, but it can de- 
velope or ſtifle thoſe that exiſt. Let us receive 
with gratitude the talents Nature yet beſtows 


on our corporal machine: : let us not again 


| become ſavage germans; but, while we confeſs 
our education and way of living has reduced ' 
us ſomewhat too far below them, let us be 


_ conſcious, that we can ſtill mount up nearer 
to them, whenever we pleaſe. e 


1 1 


CHAP. bY 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ORDINARY MODE or Epu- 
CATION, PARTICULARLY THE NEGLECT OF 
BODILY W 


IE IN the beginning of the Bible it 1s 
ſaid: in the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat 
| bind” This the multitude have ever looked 
upon as a curſe: the philoſopher alone per- 
ceives in it an univerſal medicine. I might 
eaſily mould it to my favourite notion, and 
quote it as the moſt ancient injunction of im- 
proving the yd by gymnaſtic exerciſes. The 


expreſſion, | in the ſweat, clearly implies e 


bodily exer tion: but the ſpirit of hierarchy 
and indolence has explained it as alluding to 
mental labour alſo, probably as a ſhelter 
15 againſt the reproaches of the labouri ing claſſes, 
All the learned, the great, and the rich, 
1 eadily approv ed ſuch an explanation; and 
accor dingly expoſed themſelves to the ſcourge 
of all thoſe evil conſequences, which naturally 
flow from neglect of this truly valuable rule 
of life. 55 
Propenſity to luxurious living * with 
Indulgence in bodily reſt, and from their em- 
braces ſprung an army of infirmities. Even 
85 E 2 3 the 
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the ancient athenians poſſefſed the fatal art of 
producing new diſeaſes * Let phyſicians 
decide whether we have not exceeded them in 
this. Diſeaſes unobſervedly grow into fafhion, 
as formerly witches and ghoſts : by degrees 
they are conſidered as neceſſary and natural 
accompaniments of human exiſtence, and to 
repel them recourſe is had to phyfic. Inſtead 
of inveſtigating the true ground of this la- 
mentable ſtate, and going to work afreſh as 
far as cir ee would permit, men at 
length diſcovered the cauſe of their infirmities 
to be their delay of employing the phyſician. 
It is time to break off. If we figure to 
ourſelves our unnatural Way of living, ſerewed 
up to the higheſt pitch, to become univerſal 
but for one century, muſt we not tremble for 
the exiſtence of the civilized part of the 
human ſpecies? Happily, however, this uni- 
TO has never taken place, becauſe it is 


: *c Is it not ſhameful, to require the aid of phyſie, not 
for wounds merely, and caſual, tranſitory diſeaſes, but in 
conſequenee of indolent inactivity, and luxurious living? 
Is it not ſhameful, that men, reſembling bladders filled 
with wind and water, ſhould have laid the diſciples of | 
2 Eſculapius under the neceſſity of inventing ew names for 


diſeaſes, as vapours and catarrh ?? Plato de Repub, Lib. 
IL; ; — 1602; P- 622. 


— 
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| impoſſible ; and the claſs of people labourin; g 
in the ſweat of their brows has only given to 
the intellectual world of the learned and the 
great from time to time ſtrong and luſty 
recruits, without ſuffering itſelf to fall entirely 
into their way of living : but the claſs of men 
of learning and eccleſiaſtics, to whom the 
education of youth has been relinquiſhed 
throughout all Europe, has done irreparable 
injury, by training the young vigorous ſhoots 
to their way of lis, within their thickwalled 
ſolitary cells. Let ſome remote ſtranger, who 
knows no more of theſe inſtitutions than 
| Anacharſis the ſcythian of the gymnaſia of 
the ancients, enter theſe domes, and he will 


: imagine he is introduced to an aſſembly of 


human minds, compelled from their ſixtk 
year to abſtract themſelves from the body, in 
which they are allowed to remain ſolely becauſe 
tit is impoſſible to have them completely ſepa- 
rate from it: when he obſerves the various 
methods employed to check every voluntary 
movement, he will natur ally conclude, that 
| here the body is of no eſtimation. | 
The miſchief, that has been done in the 5 
courſe of ſome centuries by this perverſe mode 
of education, is inconceivable. It has been 
_ the nd ſource of bodily inactivity, volup- 
E. 3 TE 


£ 
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tuous weakneſs, effeminacy, a multitude of 
diſeaſes, and in ſhort an innumerable portion 
of our ſufferings. If we infringe human 
laws, ſill the conſequences of this infringe- 
ment may be prevented: but if we diſobey 
pne of the ſupreme ordinances of Nature, on 
which even the durability of our complicated 
frame depends, we can neither ſhun, nor dir 
miniſh it's effects, and our whole ſyſtem will 
feel the ſhock. And ſurely the ordinance, 
1 the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat bread,” | 
is as much a law of Nature, as the addition, : 
that the body ſhall return to the duſt from 
which it was made, What then ſhall we ſay 
of a mode of education, which forcibly impels 
us to diſobey this law, by rejecting from it's 
plan the improvements of our body, with the 
habit of corporal exertion, and leaving theſe 1 
impor tant objects to blind chance? 1 
The great, and men af learning by pro- 
feſſion, have hitherto been too frequently 
brought up to have minds ſtuffed with know- 
ledge i in frail bodies, to be helpleſs creatures 


in human form. Maſly palaces have been 


erected on ſandy foundations; and in a few 
years the edifice has tumbled down, or become 
incapable of the ſervice expected from it. 
Had not intellectual labour been placed to 


their 5 
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their account, as that labour, which Nature, 
the Bible, and ſound ſenſe inculcate; had 
they been corporally, as well as mentally, im- 
proved; men of great learning would have 
been more healthy and vigorous, of more 
general talents, of ampler practical know- 
ledge, more happy in their domeſtic lives, 
more enterpriſing, and more attached to their 
duties as men. * The man who is obſervant 5 
of his duty,” lays the worthy Ehlers, muſt | 
be a man of courage: and are ſuch to be 


found among the weak and infirm ? Rouſſeau's 


words ; * ſtr <ngth of body, and ſtr ength. of 


5 mind; the reaſon of a ſage, and the vigour 


of an athlete; ; may ſound ſomewhat like ex- 


agg geration, on account of the ancient term 


employed: yet they exhibit the moſt perfect | 
model of a man; and the higheſt refinement 
of the mind, without improvement of the 
body, can never preſent any thing more than 5 
half a human being. 
Moreover, had thoſe, who are not intended N 
for men of learning, who are not deſtined to 
intellectual labours alone, not been confined 
to bare mental exertion till the age of fourteen 
or ſixteen; had not this precious time been 
conſumed on dead languages, uſeleſs to them; 
had it rather been em ployed chiefly in the 
1 * 
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improvement of the body: people of this claſs 


would have been far more vigorous than they 
are. Even the cultivation of the mind, which 
is made ſuch an excluſive object, ſuffers when 
purſued alone, ſuffers unleſs phyſical improve- 
ment accompanies it ſtep by ſtep. A thouſand 
examples prove, that the health of the body 


is thus enfeebled. * The force of the under- 


ſtanding increaſes with the health of the body: 
when the body labours under diſeaſe, the mind 
is incapacitated for thinking: ſo Democritus 
obſerved *®. Even mere wearineſs of body is 
often ſufficient to untune the mind. I know 
a youth, at Gottin gen, ſays Ackermann, 
WhO in the evening was afraid of every 
thing, even of himſelf; ſaw ſpirits; and could 
never remain alone. After he had ſlept a few 
hours, he would have faced Beelzebub himſelf 
without fear; ſo much were the powers of his 
mind fortified by ſleep.. Corporal ſtrength 
and dexterity ariſe only from exerciſe : without 
this they fink into lethargic ſlumber. The 
ſtrongeſt arm would grow ſtiff and powerleſs, 
were it confined for years to a ſling :. and ſuch 
a fling our Phyſfical education reſembles. I 
| mall here take a view EO Jams of it's 's ee, 


2 * Bpit ad 1 2, p. 1298, 4 


— 
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and conſequently ſhow by the way how far I 
| believe in phyjical degeneration, and find a 
great diſſimilitude between the former and 
preſent race of men. It appears to me, that 
what follows may be deduced from it. 155 
1. Want of firength and dexterity, Jirmneſ 
and muſeularity of bod. 
Few of our young men or youths poſſeſs 1 
theſe qualities united. Many are altogether 
unexerciſed, and conſequently W eak and un- 
handy : ſome have conſiderable 11 uppleneſs of 
joint, without even moderate ſtrength of 
body: others diſplay mere inflexible ſtrength; 
they are ſtrong only in thoſe labours, which 
te have daily practiſed; they have grown to 
their work. Many can diſcern a man's occu- 
pation in the figure of his body: men of 
ſedentary employments appear half ſitting 
even when they walk, and are ſtrikingly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from thoſe, whoſe buſineſs requires 
various bodily exertions. Such people are 
ſeldom adroit at any thing, in which their own 
tools, and their o. n manual arts, are not 
required. They are eaſily terr ified at every 
little danger, becauſe they know not how to 
ſuccour themſelves. This is ſtill more true of 
people of the higher claſſes, becauſe they are 
were tenderly brought up, and unuſed to 
= : bodily 
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| bodily exertion. They are commonly weak, 
fearful, and agitated, when they have any 
unuſual occurrence to ſurmount, any un- 


wonted movement to perform, as to run, to 


lift, to leap, to climb, or the like. They 
bear about them the care of their delicate 
bodies in the years of manhood, and even of 
youth: they tremble when they look down from 
a ſteep height, turn giddy on a narrow br idge, 
and Joſe all command of their ſenſes in a 
moment of danger. That theſe weakneſſes 
are not eſſential to man's nature, but engrafted 
on it, needs no demonſtration. Every one, = 
who has attended to them as they appear in 
common life, I ſhall leave to reflect more at 
large on theſe obſervations, which I have pur- 
5 poſely abridged, and to conſider the dangers, 
that enſue fr om this helpleſſneſs and debility. - 
: It is to our honour, that ſo much attention 
has been paid to many circumſtances, liable 
to prove dangerous to our fellow creatures: 
inſtructions he the recovery of the drowned 
are made public, and rewards are held out for 
_ reſtoring them to life; yet ſcarcely one man 
in ten thouſand can from ; ; and they Who 


would adminiſter aſſiſtance commonly run 
about the ſtrand with anxious looks, like the 
Ren in the fable, and muſt firſt procure a 

boat, 
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boat, ere they can afford any ſuccour. Receipts 
for curing the bites of mad-dogs are adver- 
tized, but no one can give help. Why do 
we not bring up -our youth ſo as to have 


ſtrength enough to diſpatch ſuch a wretched 
| animal, or dexterouſly avoid him? Thouſands 
yearly meet with accidents by falling down 
ſtairs, from narrow places, nay on even 
ground; from reſtive horſes, from carriages, | 
from fire, from firearms, &c. ; | becauſe they 
are lumpiſh, helpleſs, and liable to turn giddy; 
| becauſe they want power, agility, and addreſs, 
to help themſelves. Place a mau who' has 


been accuſtomed to exerciſe his faculties, a 


failor, for inſtance, or an active wild american, 
in the very ſame danger as a man of letters, 
or a mechanic, and it is more than probable, : 
that the former would ſave himſelf, while the 


latter would periſh. 


Me cannot all be ne we cannot acquire 
the corporal perfections of the vigorous ſon 
of nature: our whole political conſtitution 
oppoſes this, by confining us, even in the 
years when we are more gay than Nature 
herſelf, to the mechanic s workbench, or the 
ſtudent's deſk. This, however, ſhould excite 
us the more to employ the early period of 
= childhood, and the hours of youthful liberty, 
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in improving the corporal faculties, and ſteeling 
both the bodies and minds of youth. 
2. Bodily weakneſs and infirmity. 
Throughout all nature want of motion in- 
dicates weakneſs, corruption, inanimation, and 5 
death. Trenck, in his damp priſon, leaped 
about like a lion in his fetters of ſeventy 
pounds weight, in order to preſerve his health: 
and an illuſtrious phyſician obſerves : © I know 


not which is moſt neceſſary to the ſupport = 


the human frame, food or motion .. Why 
then ſhould frank, healthy, blooming youth 
be fettered by the chains of a fatal ſyſtem of 
education, confined to the houſe, and ſparingly | 


5 indulged, at the utmoſt, in the exerciſe of a 


walk in fair weather, ſcarcely ſufficient for 
fine ladies ? Why during bad weather, and in 
winter, ſhould they be kept within doors, and 
as warm as if they laboured under a fever? 
It is true, that by many families of eminence 


this oldwomaniſh mode of education is dif- 
carded; and that Baſedow has taught the 


higher claſſes of people, to clothe their chil- 
| dren more conſonantly to health, and 8 
| harden them more againſt ſummer I heat and 


7 Ab ann ueber die Krankheiten der Gelebrien, 55 5 on 
the Diſeaſes of the Learned," p. Pe 171. 
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winter's cold, againſt wind, and rain, and 
ſnow: yet on the whole it muſt be confeſſed, 
that little regard has been paid to the maxim 
inculcated by a hundred authors, indiſputably 
true as it is, that we cannot emancipate the 


world from the influence of the weather and 
of climate, ſo inceſſantly and dangerouſly ope- 


rating on every perſon of infirm health, and 


that conſequently it behoves us, to inure our- 


ſelves to it. We know, indeed, that it is beſt 


to inure children to this: but we merely know 
it; and our uſual mode of education continues 
to afford the moſt effectual means of rendering 
men diſſatisfied with the courſe of Nature: : 
for how can they be otherwiſe, when ſtorm, | 
and rain, and froſt, expoſe them to every kind 
of bodily ſufferance? They mur mur at the 
natural changes of the atmoſphere, and load 
them with imprecations, merely becauſe we 
have neglected to accuſtom them to theſe i 
changes. We know this: but the many are 
far from agreed on carrying it into practice; . 
they retain the prejudices of their grand- 
mothers with reſpec to education, as faithfully - 
as they preſer ve her antiquated rings and 
necklace in veneration of her memory. Their 
maxims of health conſiſt in keeping warm, 
wrapping up, purging, ſweating, bleeding, 
355 avoiding 
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avoiding bad weather, keeping within doors, 
and the like: thence the ihultitude of human 
hygrometers and barometers, that every where 
appear, and the ſcarcity of vigorous, hardy 
men. Still there are hopes. By degrees, as 
reading and the examples of enlightened fami- 
hes diffuſe light around, this malady will diſ- 
appear, and with it a crowd of diſeaſes, which 
our children do not inherit from us, but acquire 
' through the medium of education, while we 
too anxiouſly endeavour to guard againſt them.» 
To avoid expoſing them to a few natural 

evils, you create evils, which Nature never 

Save. E 

Let our phyſicians decide on the huxuri ious | 

art of making ourſelves ſick and infirm; it is 
not my buſineſs here to diſcuſs it ; I have only 
to add the following general obſervations. 

It is not difficult to conceive, that the arti- ; 
ficial and complicated diet, with which the 
tables of the great are profuſely covered, is by 

no means ſuited to the little exerciſe taken both 

by the young and old, and the too ear ly ex- 
ertion of the mental faculties. T he indig geſtion 
hence arifing; the depraved 3j juices, which no 
healthy organization of the ſkin, fortiſied by 


* Rouſſeau's Emilius. 
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. frequent expoſition to the air, eliminates ; the 
gradual relaxation of the whole body, which 


by degrees becomes a ſtranger to the balſamic 


influence of the atmoſphere ; are all to be re- 
paired by effeminate care and nurſing,” by 
drugs and anxious attention to regimen, by 
animal magnetiſm, and the like. But is this | 
poſſible? For the poor invalides, who have 
thus injured their frame, there is but one 
remedy, but one mode of deliverance from 
theſe and other corporal ſufferings, and that 
is well-condudted and perſevering exerciſe of the 
1 body i in the open air, and gradually fortiſying 
the enfeebled ſaftem. Solid and unequivocal 
experience have ſo repeatedly convinced me of 
this, that I would engage to reſtore any child, 
or any one in early youth, whoſe health was 
thus injured. . 5 5 
I This evil is generally prevalent i in the fami- Z 
lies of mechanics alſo, though in a ſomewhat. 
leſs degree: I call it the diſeaſe of education, 
and 3 almoſt half of thoſe, who are born on 
this Globe, die before the age of ten , Þ am 


„ Acectiding 10 Svelfiailch, of BE born 418 die within 
the firſt ten years: in many places, 460. See P. G. 

8 Henſler's Beytrag zur Geſchichte der Lelent, Sc. Mate- - 
rials for the Hiſtory of Life, and the Increaſe of Mankind 2, 

in the mn P. 35 · | - 
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fully convinced half the number muſt be 
charged to it's account. As I am no phy- 
fein, I ſhall ſay nothing of ſpaſms, with 
other newfangled nervous diſeaſes, and ſo 
forth, unknown to men brought up more 
hardily and more ſuitably to our nature; but I 


may be permitted to quote what two phyſicians 


have ſaid. * Nervous diſeaſes are far more 


common and diverſified than they were ſixty 


years ago: this is a truth univerſally confeſſed ; 
every one admits it,' laments it, and aſks the 
reaſon .. The author then proceeds to detail 
it's cauſes: : 1, the much more general love of 
the ſciences, aud ſtudying them; and the 
inceſſant application to books in conſequence : i 
2. much greater uſe of warm drinks: 3. in- 
— creaſe of luxury; and 4. hence augmentation 
of the paſſions : + . talte- for a much more 
heating preparation of food: 6. tranſmiſſion 
of parental weakneſs and effeminacy : 7. the | 
influence of ſecret diſeaſes. 
W Hypochondriaciſm, as Zimmermann juftly . 
GN in his work. on Experience, Part 11; -- 
Vol. IV, p. 293, conſtitutes one half of all 
our chronic diſeaſes; and this, as well as the 
nervous 7 iforders, which are overy where in- 


„ 


, Tiſſot on the Health of Men of Letters, p. 2 Y 
PTS. . ereafing, 
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creafing, „is the neceſſary conſequence of im- 


moderate exertion of the mental faculties, 


while our bodies are enfeebled by indulgence *.” 


Aſſiduous occupation of the mind, and con- 
tinued ret of body, will gradually deſtroy the 
ſtrongeſt conſtitution: and if to theſe be added 
luxurious living, ſparing enjoyment of the 

_ freſh air, | infalubrious clothing, and an unob- 
ſerved want of cleanlineſs, to which I ſhall 

advert when I come to ſpeak of bathing, the 
two principal cauſes cannot fail, to operate 
more ſpeedily and irreſiſtibly. Theſe fer 
words diſplay the grand outlines of our way 
of life, particularly in the higher claſſes : in 

ſhort, it continually approaches more 204 5 
more to the mode of living that prevails : 

among men of letters. Thus the diſeaſes of 

the ſtudy gradually inſinuate themſelves into 
the drawing room, and ſtill more eafily into 
the nur fery; which is too frequently converted 
into the ſtudent's cloſet. Allow me here to 
give a brief view of the conſequences of mental. 
exertion, accompanied with continual 78% of 
: body, from Tiffot. The inſtrument of thought 
is the brain. In the exerciſe of thinking the 
8 delicate fibr es of this viſcus are in en 


A Pranks Syſtem. of Medical Police. | | 
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motion : they are fatigued by it's continuance 
and, as we all know, when urged beyond their 
force, they ſuffer an irretrievable derangement, 
by which all power. of thinking is deſtroyed. 
All the nerves of the body originate from the 
brain: or I may ſay with more propriety, the 
fibres of the brain are the firſt delicate roots 

of the nerves themſelves. The nerves there- 

fore muſt ſuffer, when the br ain is weakened 

by exceſſive labour. Through the medium 

of the ner ves this weakneſs imparts itſelf to 

the whole body, which cannot begin a ſingle 

function without the aid of the. Nerves. 
= Accordingly if the operations of theſe be diſ- 


5 ordered, the whole economy of the bodily 


; ſyſtem is diſturbed, and par ticularly of the N 
ſtomach, which poſſeſſes many nerves of great 
ſenſibility. This is ſufficient to account for 
the body's being affected by the exerciſe of the 
mental faculties. It will not appear ſurpriſing, 
that a profeſſor of rhetoric at Paris felt himſelf 
| ready to faint whenever he came > to a beautiful 
paſſage i in Hemer, 5 

What has been juſt ſaid, it is true, refers 
5 only to long continued and immoderate mental 

_ exertion, which. is not ſo univerſally prevalent : 
but even flighter employment of the mind, 
. hen habitually perſevered in for a long time, 
and 


, 
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and aſſiſted by the auxiliary cauſes mentioned 
above, may produce the ſame effect on the 
body, particularly in youth *. If then deli- 
cate youths be ſubjected to mental exertion, 


at a time when Nature is buſied in bringing 
the body to perfection, the conſequences muſt 


be doubly injurious: for, on the one hand, 


Nature is hindered in her endeavours to im- 


prove the body; while, on the other, the ex- 


erciſe of the mental faculties operates more 


forcibly, as at this age they require more 
_ exertion. Baratier was a man of learning ! in 


his eighth year; at eighteen | he laboured 
under the infirmities of old age; and at twenty 
he was dead. Examples of a ſimilar kind, if 
not equally fir iking, are every where to be 
found. The natural vivacity of the child and 
the boy is altogether unequalled. How briſk, 
the circulation of their blood, unattainable in 
us unleſs in a ſtate of fever ! How great the 


vivacity of their unfettered, 8 ſpirit, 


to which no animal mind approaches! Sweet, 
never to be for gotten life, when pure ſerenity 
: beams from the eye, when the whole machine | 


* It ak not he ſuppoſed, that profound meditation 


| clove is capable of enfeebling the nerves: to bring on an 


| innumerable multitude of nervous dienen. nothing more 
is neceſſary, than to er the eye.. Tiſſot. 
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expands in the fulleſt enjoyment of innocent 
and truly celeſtial delight! This enjoyment, 


alas! is ſoon loſt in the ſociety of the ſerious 


muſes, and with it the proſperity of the whole 


frame: this age is deſigned for corporal ex- 
erciſes, which ſtr engthen the body, and not. 


for ſtudy, which enfoebles it, and cramps it's 
growth 1 


"0 ſecond grand cauſe 1s continued reſt of - 


body. In almoſt all great cities, and in very 
many countries, men have gone fo far as to 
deem ſeveral natural movements, as walking 
for inſtance, indecorous. In Naples it is leſs 
diſgraceful to ſteal, than to go on foot; and 
whoever makes uſe of his own legs, ſays 
Br ydone, 1s taken for a groom. Th he latter 
is true even of many great cities in Germany. 


Men walk from the ſofa to the door, and from 


the door to the ſofa; wherever they go beſides | 


they are carried. What can be expected, ſays - 


: Frank, from ſuch folly? ? Muſt not they who 


are aſhamed to appear as men ſoon degenerate 


into women; and women into helpleſs dolls ? 

This indeed relates only to the great; but thoſe 
of ſedentary occupations incur | nearly ie 
ſame danger. Neceſſity, it is true, excul- 


pates theſe to certain degr ee: but neither 


* Tiſſot. 
can 
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can make this a plea for the diſuſe of all bodily 
erertion, while they ſpend their leiſure hours 


at the card-table, or in reading, thus conti- 
nuing indolently at reſt during the time when 


thei limbs might be employed in ſalutary 


motion. This diſuſe befits no nation, that 


would retain the leaſt pretenſion to manhood; 


and one chief object of gymmnaſtic education N 
Js, to preſerve youth from falling into it. 'Un- 
queſtionably it is one of the chief cauſes W - 
Fo our phyſical degeneracy. The principal ſource 

of our wellbeing ariſes from the circulation of 
our fluids, eſpecially the blood. A briſk cir- 
culation animates the whole man: even the 
7 phlegmatic is  exhilarated, when any thing 
ſeets his blood in commotion; and when this 
takes place in an immoderate degree, the man 

3: agitated even to delirium. Theſe effects 

are well known. Continued reſt weakens the 
circulation ; till at length the blood teebly 
creeps throug ch it's veſſels, for the heart 1 is not 

of itſelf ſufficient to give it due motion. For 
this muſcular movement is likewiſe requiſite. 
But reſt of body relaxes the muſcles, diminiſhes | 
the vital heat, checks perſpiration, injures di- 
geſtion, e the whole frame, and thus 
numberleſs diſeaſes are introduced. There 


IS not a ſingle part of the human machine, 
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which a ſedentary mode of life does not debie 
litate, and the nerves more eſpecially ſuffer by 


it. Generally ſpeaking, fays Ackermann *, a 


ſedentary life is the ſource of all thoſe diſeaſes, 
which phyſicians term cachectic, the number 
of which is conſiderable. | Among them are 


greenſickneſs, jaundice, atrophy, worms, tetter, 


obſtruction of the natural excretions, dropſy, 
Ke. For theſe exerciſe is the beſt remedy. 
It ſtrengthens the veſſels, fays Tiſſot, preſerves 
the fluids in a healthy ſtate, quickens the 
appetite, facilitates the excretions, invigorates 


the ſpirits, and excites pleaſing ſenſations 


LM thr roughout the whole nervous ſyſtem. 


I am far from being one of thoſe, who wiſh 


; with blind enthuſiaſm to ſee civilized man con- 
verted into a wild animal, ſeeking health upon 
all fours i in Nature's boſom : 1 know, that the 
ſavage has his diſeaſes ; TL and I believe, that 

civilized man muſt be more capable of avoiding 

them, as he poſſeſſes more knowledge to Kan = 
| their cauſes. Why then has he more? In 
fac, it is not civilization, but it 8 abuſe, that - 

ſinks. us in this reſpect below the favage. 


Would we wiſh our poſterity to be robuſt, 


muſculous, and manly, let us firſt introduce | 


\ 


on the Diſeaſes of the Learned. 
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theſe deſirable qualities into our education, 
nature will evidently proſper our endeavours, 
| and our minds feel the benefit. 


Corpus enim male ſi valeat, parere nequibit 
Pracepiis animi, magna & præclara jubentis *. 
Marcell. Paligen. Lib. 10. 


8. 1 . Let us diminiſh ſenſual ſuſ- 


 ceptibility, deſirous only of pleaſurable im- 


Preſſions, and endeavour to give more force to 
the body and to the mind. Indolence is the 
1 of weakneſs and voluptuouſneſs. | 
A contented mind, in a ſtrong body ſteeled 
ty education, loves labour, and to be active. 
We have to contend. with many paſſions, the 
grounds of which lie wholly in our corporal 
_ diſability. F bat phlegmatic indolence, which 


cannot bear to ſtoop to pick up a hand- 
| kerchief, or to undergo the intoler able exer- 


tion of a little walk to ſerve 2 fellow- creature; 35 
which converts men into mere bablers without 
the power of action; flour iſhes beſt in the boſom 
of effeminate enervating education, the plan 
of which has been ſketched by luxury and re- 
finement, Ir 8 m xelancholy effefts : are Pal 


1 5 


4+ Far, bf ths body labour under ill-health, it vil be 
1 of obeying the mind, ordering what | is grout 
nd noble. A 
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pable throughout Europe from Wardhuys ts 
Gibraltar. Eſſentially we are active as Nature, 
from whoſe boſom we proceeded, and of whom 
we are a part. The inextinguiſhable flame 
within us was kindled from that, which 15 all 
i life and activity. It is innate in us. The 
young energies of the ſucklin g ſtrive to 
diſplay themſelves, and our third word is to 
enjoin the child reſt. To ſcream, to cry, to 
crawl, to run, to leap, are the circumſtances - 
in which he finds ſarigfadtion: and we ſhould 
leave him to purſue his own courſe, as far as 
decorum will admit, for time and nature will 
convert this infantile wildneſs into manly, - 
| indefatigable activity. What then becomes 
of this natural activity in multitudes, in their 
riger years? We behold them ſunk in indo- 
lence: has NM ature reſumed from them the 
gift ſhe once beſtowed 7 > No: not Nature, but 
our unnatural guidance. We forcibly impoſe 55 
on children the manners and ſteadineſs of ma: 
tur ity, and thus the inactivity of 0 age 
: appears | in the ſeaſon of manhood. Our ; 
ſeverity and inceſſant chiding ſtill the infantile 
propenſity to cry; and thus we gradually fup⸗ 
preſs all deſire of diſplaying ang exerting the 
Corpor al faculties, which we evidently ought 8 
to Pr. omote; we confine all labour to the 
mind, 


ar a s er —— — 
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mind, ani by this, by improper diet, and by 
treating him as if ſick, we weaken the activity 


of the future man. If his mind þe not imme- 


diately affected, it will infallibly ſuffer by this 
conduct, The phlegmatic body creeps at its 
commands, and ſeldom obeys them, if they 
be not perfectly agreeable to it. 
The weaker the body, the more it com- 
mands : : the ſtronger it is, the more it obeys. | 
The body muſt poſſeſs vigour to be obedient 
to the mind; a 2 good ſervant ſhould. be | 
robuſt #.* = PE mr” 8 
But without repeated exertion it Al don 5 
become weak, and vegetate in a ſtate of in- 
ſubordination. Here we are at the fountain 
of the worſt of diſeaſes, ideneſs, and its 
companion, ennui. At this point J ſhall ſtop : 
otherwiſe I muſt play the ſpy over the gaming- 
table; at which Avarice, Scandal, and Deſpair, 
ſo frequently ſeat themſelves; domeſtic quar- 
 rels, from the cottage to the palace; com- 


plaints for want of 1 and the ſighs of 


Indolence, when compelled to labour: I muſt 
aft many impoſtors, why they do not perform 
what they promiſe; many ſearchers after the 
a * 8 Hope, why they do not rather : 


. Rouſlequ/ 8 Emilius. 3 
follow 
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follow the plough. How often ſhall we find, 
that effeminacy, and the habit of bodily in- 
action, are at the bottom of all theſe! 


If this be fo, a melancholy truth enſues from 


what has been faid, namely, that our moral 
precepts, and our ſocial laws, are of no avail 
in thouſands of caſes, becauſe we educate 
multitudes in ſuch a manner, that they are 
more or leſs incapacitated for obeying them. 
The charge is ſevere ; yet let it be inveſti- 
gated : I have not advanced it, but on con- 
viction. May it incite parents and teachers 
of youth, to lay the fad conſequences of an 
effeminate education, fo extremely repr ehen- 
| fible with regard to the corporal faculties, to 
heart, and to attend more to the bodily 1 im- 
provement of youth. 
May I be indulged here! in a Mort digreſſion, : 


that 1 may not paſs over certain lamentable : 


and tenderly foſtered hothouſe plant will be 


_ _ earlier converted into fruit; we have every 
| | rei on 


errours, which evidently take their origin 
from an effeminate mode of education, and 
conſequent inactivity. 1 ſpeak of the errours 
of an inſtinct, to which unuſual attention has 
been excited in modern days. Hence,  & 
miſtake not, we trace them to their ſource. 
As we expect the juices of the wellnouriſhed 
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reaſon to apprehend, the manifeſtation of this 


inftin& in the ſubjects of our effeminate and 


| Juxurious education will be accelerated. The 
law, to which this inſtin& is ſubjected, remains 


the ſame now as it did in the days of Abraham, 


with regard to every one who is led by Nature: 
but if we break looſe from her hand, the 
bodily and mental conſtitution of the indivi- 
dual, as moulded by our art, takes it's place, 


and produces at an early period, as experience 
de- 
ferred. What cannot the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of food to ſatiety, artificially excited 
appetite, and a total ignorance of the hunger 
that labour creates, effect in the families of 
the great? All this was not beſtowed on man: 
he muſt pay for it by actual diſeaſe, or ſuper- 
abundance and corruption of the fluids. ; 
Miſerable condition We require but a certain 
i proportion, never a ſuperfluity of nouriſh- 


ſhows, what Nature would have lon 


ment. If we cannot confine ourſelves to this 


1 proportion, which is particularly difficult in 
the houſes of the great; there is no other 
method of compenſating for our exceſs but 
5 bodily exertion. This concocts the luxu- 


riant juices, and diffuſes them throughout the 


limbs, to repair the exhauſted = Hunger 
and laſſitude are the pleaſing conſequences of 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient bodily exerciſe: ſcarcely is the hunger 


appeaſed, when laſſitude enſues, and with this 
inſtinét is ſtilled, as nothing ſtimulates it. 


How delightful is then the ſleep of roſycheeked 


Innocence! This is a grateful idea, for it 


embraces the infinite beneficial conſequenees 
of this ſtate both to the body and to the 
mind. If what 1 ſay be true, parents and 
maſters, what ought you to have more at 


heart, than a complete phyſical reform of a 


mode of education, which has long ſhown 


itſelf to be defective ? : 
If we ceaſe not to bring up our youth in 


the hothouſes of effeminacy and voluptuouſ- 5 
” neſs, to leave them wear iſome hours 1 in abun- 
dance, to point their imagination to volup- | 
tuous images, and thus to accelerate the 
circulation of the ſuperfluous juices, inſtead 


of coneocting them, all the means hitherto 5 


propoſed to check the burſt of the paſſions are 


inſufficient. = 
4. An improper choice of amuſemente * 


the object of amuſements be to recreate the 
mind, or the body, or both, after labour per- 
formed, they muſt be uſeleſs in themſelves, or 


in their application, when, inſtead of anſwering 


this object, they tend to exhauſt the body or 
mad, as much, or OTE, than the labour 


already 
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already undergone. Do we act in confonance 
with reaſon, then, if, after ſerious ſtudies, or 


other ſedentary employments, which by degrees 2 


cramp the viſcera, we recur to novels, cards, 
and other ſimilar amuſements, invented by 


folly, which exhauſt and debilitate anew the 


tired nerves and relaxed muſcles ? if we ſeek 
fecreation in plays, balls, and concerts? if, 


with the digeſtive faculty enfeebled, we fit 


down to the long meal of the feſtive board; ? 
F may leave the reader to purſue _ theſes 
queſtions ; as I have neither time nor defire, 


to enumerate our uſual games and paſtimes, 


and ſhow, that they are he the moſt part in- 
jurious, in themſelves, or in their application. Tz 
If we take but a flight glance at them, it 


cannot fail to ſtrike us how few are in uſe, 


that tend to promote judicious exerciſe of the 


body. What an effeminate feature i is it in the 


character of a nation, to be continually lolling 


on cuſhions in drawing rooms or carriages, 6 


and to play almoſt wholly with the min! Is it 


not more ſuitable to it's deſtination, that we 


ſhould appoint to this office it s inſtrument the 

: body, and thus render this body capable of 

: fer ving it in it's higher duties and occupations? | 
This is no longer the on. Things are 

now come to duch a pitch, that all (bodily) 
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exerciſe is baniſhed from genteel houſes ; ; and 
that, as Tiſſot ſays, thoſe various bodily 
movements, which the ancients conſidered as 
duties, have been ſo neglected within the laſt 
two or three generations, that i in a few years 
probably their names will occur only in dic- 
tionaries. In every town, cards, with which 
our fathers were but little acquainted, chain 
all ſocieties, from an appointed hour of the 
| afternoon, to their chairs, in which the 
greater part of mankind ſit fixed as ſtatues 
till the night is far advanced. Even our taſte 
for muſic ſerves but to reſtrain us the more 
from air and exerciſe; and, fond as I am of 
this celeſtial enjoyment, I can ſcarcely blame 
the eaſtern nations, for deeming it indecorous 
in a man of rank to learn muſic *. 1 
Can we, then, talk of ton, when our ge- 
nen improvement and perfection are in wine 5 
tion ?— And why is it no longer the ton? 
| Becauſe our education favours effeminate | in- 


action and ſenſibility, and even calls i in the 


. aid of ſcience to play with the mind; becauſe 5 
all it's aim is to ſoften our feelings, and ſo to 


unſtring us, that we have no e to ſeek 


recreation except i in repoſe and inactivity of : 


0 Frank's Medical Police: 


body, — 
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body, and always prefer what flatters our de- 
licate ſenſibility. n 
Over this, ſays Frank, police ſhould 
have a watchful eye: this is- not the way to 
render uſeful citizens of the ſtate, after 
having performed their labours, apt for freſh : 
exertions for the good of their fellow men.“ 
Even our children, who are yet too young, 
and too little departed from nature, to adopt 
the refinements of faſhion, could teach us 
better. They friſk about the moment the N 
book is cloſed; and ſit not till, like us, 
preaching of decorum, till impelled by thoſe 
commands of Nature, which we dare not | 
diſobey. 
'S. Debilitation of the mind. This is a 
copious theme, on which I muſt check my 
pen, left 1 exhauſt my reader's patience. No 


one doubts the great influence of the body 


on the mind: the phyſical treatment of the 
body, therefore, particular ly in childhood and 
in youth, muſt tend to determine the cha · 
racter of the man; and indeed affects it more 
deeply, than is commonly ſuppoſed. This is 
ſo certain, that it may be brought to the teſt 
of experiment. Confine a young creature in 
a dark dungeon, treat him as a criminal, and 
deprive him of every youthful enjoy ment; 


— What — 
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what a melancholy, gloomy, ſuſpicious, un- 


ſocial being will he become! Keep him in re- 


tigious ſolitude; let him faſt, and pray, and 
mortify his fleth : he will probably become a 
pious enthuſiaſt, a viſionary, a fanatic. The 


man, who climbs the maſt, unfurls the fail, 


and guides the helm, is a very different being 


from him, who is deſtined to the thimble and 
the ſhears. Our ideas of ourſelves and the 
things around us, our way of thinking and 


actin g, too frequently depend on the modifi- 


cations of our fluids, on the tone of our nerves 
and our whole frame. To thouſands. the 
World appears today ſerene and bright, to- 
morrow diſmal and gloomy : today they can 

| diſplace mountains, tomorrow they cannot 
move a ſtraw. This complete change of 


fcene and action is commonly produced by the 
ſtate of their bodies alone. If truth and ſin- p 


cerity, firmneſs of char ater, unalterable con- 


ſtancy 3 in love, cheerfulneſs, preſence of mind, 
Courage, and true manlineſs of ſentiment, 
have decreaſed in modern days, the fault is 


not in the greater cultivation of the mind; 


which, it is to be regretted, is but too often : 
the improvement of the imagination, wit, and 
memory, to the neglect of practical under- | 
; ſtanding ; but commonly 1 in the diſregard of 


* 


. . 


phyſical education, in the want vf ikay 


ni ing 


and exereiſing our youth. Whence' mall the | 


young citizen of the World acquire hat great, 


noble manly- character, which diſtinguiſhes = 
itſelf by firmneſs in proſperity and in adver- 
| ſity;' by courage in danger, by geneloſit) 3 im 

| ſuccout, : by patience and exertiem in need, oy 


1 by reflection in the buſineſs of life; when h: 


1s brought up with delicacy, and, taught to 
rely on the ſupport; of others, is Conſeious of 


r 


his own -helpleſoneſs and debility? W 


ſhall he derive preſence of mind in dan; ger, YT 

when he has ſpent his blooming years lolling 

on a ſofa, or ſitting on a form? whence 

; cheer fulneſs, when his nerves are relaxed; and 2 
his whole body unbraced by his way of 

living? whence temperance, when we excite 

lu: ary in eating 85 
and drinking, by ſleep, and inactive repoſe ? = 

| whence conſtancy, ſincerity, and truth; when 
his conſtitution is weak, and repreſents the 


and ſtrengthen his paſſions by lu 


. things that ſurround him now of this hue, 


anon of that? in a word; what can we expect 
from the mind, when it's inſtrument, the 
's body, is not only capable of executing little, 


but even oppreſſes the mind with it's weight? 
| Deſtroy the roots of the healthieſt plants, 


wer heads will droop and die. Many excel- 
N VV 
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80 CONSEQUENCES OF THE USUAL | 
what a melancholy, gloomy, ſuſpicious, un- 
ſocial being will he become ! Keep him in re- 


| tigious folitude ; let him faſt, and pray, and 


tnortify his fleth : he will probably become a 
pious enthuſiaſt, a viſionary, a fanatic. The 


man, who climbs the maſt, unfurls the fail, 
and guides the helm, is a very different being 
from him, who is deſtined to the thimble and 
the ſhears. Our ideas of ourſelves and the 
things around us, our way of thinking and 
1 actin g. too frequently depend on the modifi- 
cations of our fluids, on the tone of our nerves 
and our whole frame. To thouſands the 
World appears today ſerene and bright, to- 
morrow diſmal and gloomy : today they can 
diſplace mountains, tomorrow they cannot 
move a ſtraw. This complete change of 
fecene and action 18 commonly produced by the 
ſtate of their bodies alone. If truth and fin- 
cerity, firmneſs of character, unalterable con- 
ſtancy in love, cheerfulneſs, preſence of mind, 
courage, and true manlineſs of ſentiment, 
have deer eaſed in modern days, the fault is 
not in the greater cultivation of the mind; 
which, it is to be regretted, is but too often 
the improvement of the imagination, wit, and 
memory, to the neglect of practical under- 
ſtanding; but commonly in the diſregard of 5 


Phyſical 


5 


- 


phyſical education, in the want of hardening 
and exerciſing. our. youth. Whence mall the 


young citizen of the World acquire that great, 


noble, © manly character, which diſtinguiſhes 


itſelf by firmneſs in proſperity and in adver- 


_ ſity, by courage in danger, by. generoſity i in 
: ſuccour, - by patience and exertien in need, 
by reflection i in the buſineſs of life; when he 
"W brought up with delicacy, and, tauglit to 
rely on the ſupport of others, is conſcious of 
his own helpleſsneſs and debility? Whence 
| ſhall he derive preſence of mind i in danger, 
1 when he has ſpent his blooming years lolling 
on a ſofa, or ſitting on a form? whence 
5 cheer fulneſs, when his nerves are relaxed, and 5 
his whole body unbraced by his Way of 
living? whence temperance, when we excite 
and ſtrengthen his paſſions by luxury i in eating 
and drinking, by ſleep, and inactive repoſe? 
| whence conſtancy, ſincerity, and truth; when 
| his conſtitution 1s weak, and repreſents the 
things that ſurround him now of this hue, | 
anon of that? in a word; what can we expect 5 
from the mind, when it's inſtrument, the _ 
body, is not only capable of erecuting little, 


oY: Ks even oppreſſes the mind with it's weight? 


5 Deſtroy the roots of the healthieſt plants, bw 
their heads will droop and die. Many excel - 
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lent qualities of the wind have their roots, in 


fact, in the body: their ſummits, which 

adorn, the ſpiritual, being, the mind, will 

Vither, if we neglect the foil of theſe valuable 
| ens. and thus injure their roots. 


Far be it from me, to deny the preſent ge- 
neration all noble qualities. Can I, who am 
a memher of it, be its calumniator? But what- 
ever of noble we perceive commonly ſmacks 


of national ſpirit. Here it is blind flaviſh | 
devotion to a deſpot, there the madneſs of 
| liberty; in one place it is the luſt of conqueſt, 
in another fanatic ſubmiſſion to the clergy; 
in a third the gentler qualities of compaſſion, 
pity, and the ſenfibility of ſociety poliſhed to 
the extreme of refinement. Thus the noble 
takes it's bent from the prevailing opinion, 
which is uſually received as. it's ſtandard. 
For our own Parts, do we judge of actions 
ſir ictly according to the laws of impartia! 
_ reaſon? or do we not rather find them perfect, 
1 confequence of the imperfection of the 
ſtandard we employ ? ? Many of our periodical 
papers, which, make an oftentatious diſplay of 


noble actions, unqueſtionably with a laudable 


view, ſeem not a little to confirm the latter 
ſuppoſition. But be this as it may, to me it 
appears evident, that thouſands of noble cha- 


racters 
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racters would appear till more noble and 
thouſands that are equivocal and indifferent 


would evince themſelves honeſt and worthy, 


| had they not been erippled by our elleminate 
mode of education. 
No heroic patriotiſm, no krcrifices for tha 
common good and the ſuccour of others, no 
manly courage, no inflexible love of truth, no 
lofty endeavours at noble actions, can ordinarily 
be expected from the weak and infirm; from 
perſons habituated to luxury from their youth ; 3 
who are ever thinking on the gratification of 
their ybaritic wiſhes, and what they call their 
wants; whoſe grand buſineſs is ſolely the 
1 acquiſition of the means of gratifying them; 
and whoſe bodies, ſunk in eaſe and effemi- 
nacy, ſeek to ſhun every inconvenience by a 
thouſand devious ways. The objects of their 
exertions are enjoyment, pleaſure, their own 
convenience, eaſe, and freedom from care: 
their common lot is to be faves to their paſ- 
ſions. All the ſenſual paſſions take up their 
abode in effeminate bodies; and are the more 
arritable in proportion as they are leſs capable 
of being  gratiied. A: e 1 enfeebles Z 
the wind- A | : 
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E cannot here omit. particularly noticing 2 
quality of the manly character, which our 
effeminate education is continually rendering 
more ſcarce, This is a certain wiſe confidence 
in our own powers; which prevents us from 
crying out for help, or falling into deſpair on 
every trifling occaſion ; which muſt be at the 
bottom of every great or little enterprize ; and 


which i is indiſpenſably neceſſar y, to enable us, 


as men and citizens, to preſerve a certain in- 


can rely upon this anchor, our voyage, what - 
ever ſtorms may affail us, will ſtill be ſuff- : 
ciently pleaſant, to induce us to, perſevere; 
and every oppoſition will ſerve. only to ani- 
mate. our exertions : but when this is loſt, it 
is time for us to quit the deck, and relinquiſh 
the helm of our veſſel to the guidance of f 
5 another. 
To enter more particularly into ak I have 
exbibited as the conſequences of. our effemi- 
nate education alid mode of life, appears to 
me ſuperfluous. Beſides, I muſt again notice 
them, when 1 come to diſcri iminate the objects 
of gymnaſtic exerciſes. . Yet it way not be 
unplcaſing to many readers, to ſee the points . 
on which we have touched reduced to one 


— pincighe.* This i * 5 
The 


dependance. As long as our underſtanding 
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De beft education. leads to the beft capacity 
1 ſupporting | the Joys and the forrows * 


"To ſupport. requires force : : "a that this - 
cannot be imbibed from the preſent ſpirit of 
effeminacy, which cockers and ſoftens our 
feelings, is ſelfevident. If, therefore, we 
would appr oximate the beſt education, we 
muſt gradually abandon this ſpirit. Not that 


we muſt abjure learning and civilization, and 
with them genuine "moral ſentiments, to re- 


plüunge ourſelves into the depths of bar bariſm : 
but only follow thoſe ancient principles, which 5 
lead to form and ſuſtain the manly character 
by exerciſe and wellmanaged hardening, 
Inſtead of curtailing our natural ſtrength and 
greatneſs of mind, and melting them down 


, with ſenſibility. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with the 3 
of Semmering: > how many plants are de- 
prived of the greater part of their eſſential 


perfection by cultivation! The forced ſuper- 


| ficial ſplendour and beauty deſtroys the tranſi- 
tory flower, and frequently depraves or diml- 
niſhes the moſt important end of the bloſſom, 


S« Ho who is moſt capable of ſupporting the good and 


the evil of this life, is the beſt educated.” Emilius. > 
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the power of propagation, together with fs | 
energies of the whole plant. CE 


How frequently do we cultivate the un- 
derflanding to the detrim ent of all the actide 


powers of man! 


1 —— — — — 


Io] 


ALE” THE: MEANS, THAT HAVE HITHERTO BEEN 
 HMPLOYED AGAINST THESE CONSEQUENCES: ge 
 EFFEMINAGY, ARE INSUFFICIENT. | 5 


- 


I HEN prejudices are conſolidated 80 
= by time, repeated efforts are required to deſtroy 
them. When privileged by faſhion, and the 
conſent of ages; when the taſte of a nation 
' approves and ſupports them; let them be 
, proſcribed by the wiſeſt of men, whether his 
name be Tiffot or Frank, Locke or Rouſſeau, 
few will dare arm to attack them. Their 
country, and their townſmen point the finger — 
at them, and zealouſly en gage as partiſans in 
the cauſe of their prejudices. Men advance, 
th erefore, but feebly to the charge: they 
write, and leave . who 1 think proper, 
to ad. 3 
1 conſequences of our effeminate edu- 
cation briefly noticed in the preceding chapter 
have long been the rocks, on which the hap- - 
pineſs of thouſands has ſplit. The more in- 
telligent part of the nation has become aware 
of them; and the wiſh to remove them has 
been expreſſed with an ardour, from which 
much may be hoped, as the attempts to im- 
prove education are grown far more com- 


4 = mon. 
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mon. Not the teachers of youth alone, but 
the moſt celebrated phyſicians, have for ſome 
time urged the neceſfity of a complete reform 
in the phyſical department of education: but 
in the country, in towns, and in all ancient 
| ſcholaſtic eſtabliſhments, - time has rendered. 
| the prejudice in favour of an effeminate mode 
of education ſacred: in the palaces of the 
great, and in the apartments of their little 
imitators, faſhion has taken it under protec- 
tion: at univerſities, and in-the ſtudies of men 
of letters, learnin g has united with faſhion to 
erect it an aſylum. Hence the exhortations 
of thoſe great men have remained a dead 
letter, without being, followed in practice; ſo 
that a complete reform in phyſical. education 
muſt take place, before we can alienate our 
youth from the ſpirit of the age, and. faſhion 
them to greater manlineſs I health, 
Every thing purpoſeli done hitherto, to 
attain this, therefore, or that has accidentally : 
ſerved to render the progreſs of luxury and 
effeminacy in our generation leſs eaſy, may be 
| reckoned up without difficulty. 
Since the appearance of the modern mode . 
of education, as it has been called, but which 
the learned know may be found in Plato and 
5 other grocks: ; ſince the promulgation of the 


principles Fg 
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principles of Locke, Rouſſeau, Baſedow, and | 
Salzmann ; the night of monaſtic education, ] 
as every one knows, has gradually diſperſed. E £" 
Even ꝓrinces have taken an active part in it. — 
Many daughters have been produced by the || 
mother ſchool at Deſſau; many ancient inſti- — 
tutions have been reformed ; and private edu- = 
cation has aſſumed a very different aſpect. „ 
Theſe highly valuable ſteps deſerve all acknoẽw- 
ledgment. If they be thoroughly examined, ER: 
however, it will appear, that they are almoſt = 
* wholly turned to the cultivation of the mind; 5 +I 
__ tO: better methods of inſtruction from the a, 4 
6 & 6 trigonometry, to improvement of the 7 I 
mental faculties, to better moral inſtr uction: 
but the poor body is Near ly for gotten. This 1 
muſt render ſomewhat more clear. 5 „ 
Our private education is improved. Men „ 
Viſh to begin it even before the birth; =—_ 
1 treatment of infants is more rational; children g Es ” 
are more inured to the open air, and change LR. 


* It! is to » by obſetved, « name > of S 3 is not in 5 
the title page of the original of this work, though there = 
zs no doubt of it's being written by him: for his name was 1 
| ſubjoined to the advertiſements in which it was announced, VVS 
and in the title he calls himſelf Gutmurh, Erzicher xð . „ 
| Schmepfenthal, © Meanwell, Schoolmaſter at Schnepfenthal, e 
the place where Salzmann Went a ſchool, nn. © 


df weather; ; their clothing is much more 
ſumple; their diet is more wholeſome; even 
the rendering the. body hardy f is ſpoken of 
as neceſſary. All this is very true: but, 
alas 1 the better principles. of education are 
adopted only in very few enlightened families; 
« upon the whole, the phyſical treatment 
of children is not a whit better, than it _ = 
twenty years ago and upwards. . + 
| Here the ſounder maxims have never once . 
ſet che old womaniſh prejudices i in fermenta/ 
tion; and our barharous tenderneſs ſtill thinks 
nothing of the fearful fact, that half of all 
who are born die before the tenth year. 
9 Plenty of open air, exerciſe, and ſleep:; 
; plain diet, no wine or ſtrong drink, and very; 
uttle or no phyſic; not too warm and ſtrait 
clothing ; eſpecially the head and feet- kept 
cold, and the feet often uſed to come war an 
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. The ad will do me 1 repetition of this fact. 
It is a very ſtriking proof of the aſſertions, that aur phy- 3 85 
| fical education, together with our manner of living, is | 


2 dad; and that our care for the bodily welfare of our fellow- 


; ereatures conſiſts moſily i in words. I ſhall here add, from 
Dr. Black, that, in m_ cities, half die before the thi. 


+ Locke on Evcation $ 30. 


Theſe 


4 
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Theſe are Locke's excellent rules for the 
treatment of children: but where is the houſe, 
in which. you will find them applied 70 their 
full extent, plenty of ſleep alone excepted > = 
Many of our private tutors are unacquainted. 
with what pertains to phyſical education : and 
all, nearly without exception, are the mere 
executors of the parents will. They have only 
to ſee, that their pupils do not ſleep too long, 
or eat too much; that occaſionally they take 
wuhat is called exerciſe, and receive” no injury. 
Adequate bodily exerciſes never enter into con- 
ſideration. T have, already expreſſed my opi- 
nion of riding and dancing, and of the leſs 
common fencing and funambulation, in ano-. 
ther place. Many parents allow their children 5 
to be inſtructed in mechanical occupations : 3. 
and this is highly commendable, but is not. 
alone ſuthcient, to accompliſh all that ſhould 1 
be expected with regard to forming the body. N = 
If it be true, that the lower claſſes perpe- - 9 
tually imitate the higher, people of faſhion - 


may do great good by their example. The . : ” 1 


: courtier educates his children, as far as he 
can, after the model of the prince; the noble- 


man, after that of the courtier; and SE _ 


All follow thoſe before them, as much as ci 
eumſtances allow. How great would be the 
benefit, 
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1 * \ 
k Yd 
4 " 5 - 
5 4 
2 


benefit, were wiſdom always diſplayed i in the 
higher claſſes! | The "man of underſtanding 
atbite proceeds on his own way, when he 
obſerves folly above him. But it is long fince - 
the lower claſſes had inuch of good to imitate, 
and the reſults of their imitation have been, 
effeminacy and weakneſs of nerves. Not to 
> be unjuſt, however, it muſt be confeſſed, that- 
modern times afford a better proſpect, as a 
ſounder education begins here and there to 
8 diſplay itſelf 3 in the deſcending —_—_ 
5 The improvements of our great public 
hools deſerve much praiſe: but they are con- 
” fined to the e methods of teaching, n new ſciences, 
more regardto to health in the conſtruction of the 
appr opriate edifices, and greater economy of. 
expenſe “. As they are fundamentally ſemi- 
naries of learning, we cannot with juſtice re- 
quire more from 1 Others, which ought 
to he eſtabliſhments for education in the moſt 9 
: comprehenſive ſenſe, as the ſcholars are en- 4 
| tirely left to them, do with regard tq bodily 4 
improv ement — nothing: a few of them only 
excepted, and theſe far from ſufficient. They 
ſee! their r pupils, comb their hair, let them 5 


> * The reader muſt remember, that the author ſpeaks of > 
the ſchools of 9. V | 


FF. 50 ſleep, 
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ſleep, and ſuffer them to grow effeminate, 
exactly in the way that has been purſued for 
ages. I refrain from enter ing into the parti- 


<culars of this wretched routine, which has 


| beet ſufficiently expoſed in various publica- 


tions. The ſame obſervations apply to our 
ſmaller ſehools, ſo that all the means adopted 
Lt the as of the nd, in theſe 5800 


, PY - . . > 


purity of the. air in them. Ver y few ſchools 


employ their pupils even in mechanical labours: 3 
though it is eaſy to ſee, as has been obſerved, 


that ſomething more than a notion of me- 
N chanic dexterity 3 18 requiſite to the perfection 0 
of the body. What is of far more importance, 
many excellent ſchoolmaſters inſtruct their 
ſcholars in the mechaniſin of the human frame, 
and the means of it's preſervation: when this 5 
7 done i in boarding ſchools, if the practice be 
neglected, while the theory is inculcated, the 
neglett 1 is ſo much the more reprehenfible. 5 
Of late days ſome inſtitutions have ariſen 
. under the appellation of ſchools of induſtry, 
in which the pupils not only receive learning, 
but are taught ſome manual occupation. 
Here it is evident one very melancholy conſe- 
quence of our effeminate education, indolence, : 


ba which I ſpoke | in the preceding chapter, is 
—— was ed, 


: 
| 
! 
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acknowledged, and an attempt to remedy it 
made: an attempt, that will not be deſtitute 
of fucceſs. But if there be other confequences 


beſide indolence to avoid, theſe inftitutions 
will be far from fafficient : to accuſtom youth 


to earn a living, and to employ their time u 


fully, is indeed an excellent deſign; but it 
would be of ſtill more excellence and import- | 
ance, to guard them from all the evil conſe- 
quences that ariſe from neglect of exerciſing . 
and 1 improving the body, while we habituate ; 
them to activity. 
This ſhort view is ſufficient, to diſcover 


the few ſteps, that have been made toward - 


: the phyſical improvement of education, in 
private families, and public inſtitutions: almoſt 
all the improvements, that have been ſuggeſted, 
lie dormant, properly ſpeaking, in books; a few 
of them only have been carried into practice 
i private families, ſo that they are yet by 
no means to be conſidered as forming a part of 
general education. If we put into the balance 
with theſe the retrograde ſteps made ; as the 
_ univerſal introduction of warm drinks; the 
general rejection of the bath, the uſe of which 
„was once prevalent 3 in all towns, but has been 
| Prohibited in modern ſchools, though now at 
ae wal it recommences to be employed as be- 
1 3 neficial 


: * 
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neficial and neceſſary; the far greater refine- 
ment of faſhion ; and the much earlier impo- 


ſition of the yoke of ſcientific knowledge, 5 


and dexterity in the arts, on the neeks of our 
tender youth: it may be queſtioned, whether 
_ this department of education have gained, or 


not. Even the adoption of particular Prin- 
ciples of a better and hardier education into 


a few families is perhaps of more detriment 


than advantage: as the maxims of effeminacy, 
that are ſuffered to ſubſiſt with them, very 


eaſily produce a conflict, at the expenſe of the 
-poor youth, and produce miſchiefs, which 


few experienced preceptors can remedy, and 
hat with difficulty. When this is the caſe, 
Prejudice always throws the blame of theſe 
miſchiefs not on the inc HRency of the plan, 


but on the better principles; ; and thusth Y od = 


ceauſe receives more injury than benefit.- 


I now come to the accidental cauſes; "Et 
have principally operated to retard the decline Zh 
- of the corporal frength and health of tho . 


7 preſent generation. 


At the ſummit of all ads 3 nate pro- 


5 penſity of children to play about in- tlre open b 
air, and thus compenſate the miſchief re- 


ceived in the ſchool. Neither the rod of 
Orbilius, nor the ferious admonitions and. 


5 rripes 


* 
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ſtripes of parents, can ſo completely reſtrain 
the briſker circulation of the youthful. blood, 
with the innate activity and deſire of exerting 
power, as to convert the temperament .of 
childhood into that ſolemn gravity, which 
the monaſtic mode of education required, . as 
a preliminary to entering the courts of learn- 
ing with due decorum. Naturam expellas uren 
tamen uſque recurret is for the moſt part true; 
and here it has been of no ſmall utility, as it 
has preſerved numbers of youth more ſtrong, 
robuſt, healthy, active, and virtuous, than 
could be expected from the plan of their edu- 
cation. This has been particularly the caſe 
with thoſe of the labouring claſſes, who, partly 
from careleſſneſs, partly from being weary of 
the too conſtant preſence of their children, 
and from their continual employment, give 
themſelves little or no concern about them 4 
when they return from ſchool. 
The children of the more poliſhed and idle 
claſſes have leſs liberty, | and are commonly «| 
confined to the houſe in the fetters of good I 
breeding. Hence ariſes, in a great, meaſure, 
that remarkable difference, in reſpect to 
ſtrength, health, and bodily addreſs, obſerved 
between the youth -of the different claſſes of 
people. Indeed, if we attend to collateral 
| circumſtances, 


gs 


WER, * 
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_ 'geireumſtances, we are nearly able to diſcefn 
in a child's face, whether his parents have any 
court or garden to their houſeGQ. 


The various occupations; that employ -the 


| labouring claſſes in the open air, conſtitate 
another powerful cauſe. In theſe youth are 


generally engaged from the age of thirteen or 
foutteen ; ant} in them they find the means of 
kortifying their health, exerciſing their bodily 


| powers, and acquiring more or leſs dexterity 
in many reſpects. It is to be lamented, how- 
ever, that many are obliged, to perform labours 


above their ſtrength. On the other hand, the 

ſons of all of the ſuperiour claſſes are denicd 
theſe means of improving their health, and 

in conſequence remain more feeble. Such of 
the young nobility as are deſtined to a military 


85 life, indeed, form a ſmall exception; par ti- 


cularly as many of them are educated ſome- 
— what more hardily, either by their patents, " 
in military academies. ——Laſtly, leaving all : 


conſiderations of revenue out of the queſtion, 
we ſhall find in the various cuſtoms and ex- 


eiſes, though conſiderable induſtry is exerted 
to evade them, a powerful dam againſt the 


torrent of luxury and effeminacy, which at 


leaſt prevents the habitations of the x poor from 
bring: deluged * it. In many countries the i 
— H 3 conſe· 
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. conſequences of theſe may have been of no 
ſmall importance: for it is obvious, that a la- 
bouring man, while his wages remain the ſame, 

| ean leſs indulge in articles of luxury in pro- 
portion as their price is raiſed. 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that 

the great ſteps taken in education in modern 

days, par ticularly in Germany, have been 
very partial. The enlargement of the ſield of 
knowledge, and the greater demands made on 
thoſe, who Jodicate themſelves to the arts 
and ſciences, have rendered it neceſſary to 
. think of better methods of inſtruction, and 
to make conſiderable alterations in the plans 
purſued in ſchools. This was one principal 
ground of improvement in public and private 
education. But if this very increaſe of the 


: objects of inſtr action. augmented the diſpro- N 
| 2 portion already exiſting between ſcientific. and 
phyſical education, at the expenſe of both 
þ the mental and corporal faculties, it was ſo 
. much the more incumbent on men, to think 


of ſtr engthening the body. In this, however, 
wie have been almoſt wholly led by! the griping 
hand of Pr ejudice: we have ever conſidered 1525 
our feebleneſs and bodily infir mity as the gifts 
of N ature, our diſeaſes as innate evils, and 
our vices as the ſhoots of original ſin: inſtead 
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_ bf deeming them, what they almoſt always 
are, the conſequences of our corrupt mode 
of life and education. It is but too true, 
that we are much more fond of having recourſe 
to the ſhop of the apothecary, the maguetiſing 
quack, or the panaceas of empirics, for pre- 
ſerving our lives, and diſpelling diſeaſe, than 
drawing nearer to Nature, or at leaſt ſufferingg 
our innocent children, whom a ſimilar fate 
awaits, to draw more near to her, and imbibe 
health, ſtrength, and longevity, from her 
breaſt: it is but too true, that many ſlaves or 
| luxury, effeminacy, and faſhion, conſider 
affected ſentimentality as a mark of refined 
'| underſtanding ; delicate health, and bodily 
debility, as indications of a mind highly cul- 
tivated ; womaniſh ſoftneſs, as a token of 
noble deſcent, and ſuperiour education; and, 
in. ſhort, all theſe, as no leſs certain proofs of 
high birth, than the long nails of the chineſe. 
It is but too true, that many men of letters 
cannot conceive of ſolid learning, unleſs built 
on the ruin of the body; that even enlight- 
ened parents and tutors think they do enough 
for the phyſical department of education, and 
follow completely the modern mode of edu- 5 
cation, as it is called, and the directions of 3 
the wiſeſt phyſicians, if the child be not - 
: He ſuckled — 


x" 4 42 eh Er Ae, 4 
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ſuckled by a ſtranger, eat no pap, be neither 
ſuwathed, rocked, put into leading-ftrings,. 
injured by ſtays, nor crammed with food; if © 
he breathe pure air, get the ſmall pox by ine- 
culation, drink water, wear ſhort hair, be 
accuſtomed to moderation in eating, once 
now and then take a little walk, and be ex- 
empted from ſwallowing preſervative medi- 
eines, and from the application of the rod. 

The erroneouſneſs of theſe opinions is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. The good included in the 
laſt I prize: but a child may be brought up 
very effeminately with cropped hair, under 2 
this philanthropical education, as it is uſually | | 
1 ſtyled; which aſſuredly is far from ſufficient. | 
to carry a youth up to that degree of bodily |} 
perfection, where health is combined with | 
ftrength and activity, with endurance, courage, 
and preſence of mind, in the true ane 


: character. 
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THE conſequences of our educa- 


tion and mode of life diſplayed in the pre- 
ceding chapter may be expreſſed by a fingle 


word, ſoftneſs. Let us harden what has 


become too ſoft, and firmneſs, energy, muf- 
cularity, health, ſtren gth, and activity, will 
: 1 8 adorn us in their primitive excellence. 


Our phyſical education, as I have ſhown, 


offers no adequate remedy for this diſeaſe of 
the body and mind. We ſhould never think 
of employing religious and moral precepts and 
exhortations againſt bodily weakneſs; and can 
Ve ſuppoſe, that they are ſufficient to remove 
that proneneſs to inactivity, with it's long traan 
of conſequences, and that ſoftneſs of the 
mind, which are uſually founded in the ſtate 
of the body ? Would it not be better, a according 
o the utmoſt of our ability, ſo to educate the 
: young citizen of the IVorld phyſically, that he 
- may be capable of remaining morally good ? ? 


If we harden the body more, it will acquire 


more ſtability, and firmneſs of nerve; if we 
exerciſe it, it will become ſtrong and ie 3 
in this ſtate it will invigorate the mind, 
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exerciſing it. 
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will render it manly, energetic, indefatigable, 
firm, and courageous ; ſerenity will be diffuſed 


over it; it will be active as Nature; ; it will 


never experience the poiſon of ennui. 


All this is to be accompliſhed by educating | 


the body more hardly, and in particular by. 


It 3 is inconceiv able, how, 


C It! 18 wonderful, how much 4 mind! 18 lived by 
the motion and exerciſe of the body.” , Plin, Secund. Epiſt, 


* 


every 
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Mirum eft, ut animus agita- 
ne, motuque corporis excitetur *,* _ 
Thus, at the end of the poliſhed cighteenth | 
century, 1 venture to recommend to my con- 
temporaries, what high antiquity, and un- 
merited neglect, have rendered novel, careleſs 
of the reception it may meet from the plodders 
in the beaten tract. The voices of many 
nations, of many tutors, of many g great phy- 
and, what is ſtill more, of ſound | 
reaſon, are in it's favour ; ; and before theſe - 
foll. J and faſhion muſt ultimately bow the head. 
5 in the long ſeries 
af ages, durt ing which an acquaintance with 
5 ancient Greece: and Rome has been cultivated, 5 
the excellent principles of phyſical educ ation 
purſued 1 in thoſe countries, and of courſe the 
accounts of their Sn Nic ererciſes, have 
i been read and re-read in ey ery ſchool, and 
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every ſtudy, without any thing being intro- 
duced from them into the education of the 
day. But men too frequently read words only, 
not ideas. The experience of many years 
has convinced me of the great benefit, that 
accrues to both mind and body from daily ex- 


erciſe: but we do not want this conviction : 


it is well known, that our youth are educated 
too tenderly and inactively, that they fit too 
much, that they cannot uninterruptedly purſue | 
mental labour, and that in conſequence their 
bodies likewiſe muſt be ſet in action; that, 
among a thouſand families, ſcarcely fifty can 
find occupations for their children, when the 
ſchookhours are ended; and that, of courſe, 
this leiſure time is for the molt part ſpent idly, 
or to no uſeful end. Even in this reſpect 


alone bodily exerciſes are highly uſeful, nay 5 


indiſpenſable. If theſe be not prepared for 
children, they will commonly chooſe ſuch as 
are dangerous, or inadequate to any valuable 
purpoſe, if liſtleſs idleneſs be not their unfor- 


ftunate lot. But few parents or maſters are 


acquainted with proper exer ciſes : aſſuredly, 5 

therefore, a practical g guide to ſuch will be a 
leſs ſuperfluous work, than the moſt excellent . 

; romance. 
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- Thus then I recommend them, with the 
+ moſt profound conviction of their utility, to all 
| parents, who earneſtly wiſh to bring up their 
children with ſound minds 1 in ſound bodies. 
- To all private tutors particularly, who have 
the welfare of their pupils at heart. 
Io all {choolmaſters, who would form the 
5 85 body, as well as the mind, which is ſo com- 
5 pletely inſeparable from it. 
|: To the whole nation, who well deferve. to 
5 continue worthy of their robuſt anceſtors, and 
 to- ſupport and animate the noble and old- 
faſhioned honeſty of their or gina, char acter 
by bodily firmneſs. 
Io all worthy princes, who Joan. it their 1 
ſupreme. uy, to promote the weal of their 
bulyects. e „„ 
+ The ſpirit of pious benevolence i in founding 
ecclebatiicat eſtabliſhments has vaniſhed in 
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| "nn. great meaſure with ſuperſtition. Worthy 
Ii men! if you can no longer endure monaſ- 
| | = teries, beſtow your gifts on the youth of your 
M2 ES |! : 
id eountr y, found for yourſelves a monument 
110 like Anaxag oras at Lampfacum, but think. 
1 1 | | | 
I not of perpetuating your memory by dif- 
r „ courſes, which the winds diſſipate, While they 
D lull the hearers to ſleep. Do as he. did, 
| if | ; M. hen he lay at the point of death, the ma- 
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gültrates of the city came, and aſked the cele- 
Nate phyolopher, if he had any thing to 
requeſt: yes, ſaid he; that every year all 
your youths may be allowed to keep holiday 
during the month in which I die.” He did 
not mean negroes holidays, in which there i is 


leſs play than work. 


Every wit or witling poſſeſſes the little art of. 


turning things to ridicule. Let him. Twa 
great nations, after whoſe example we have | 
| hitherto been ſo prone to form ourſelves, give 
to gymnaſtic exerciſes an importance, ſuffi- 
_ cient to overbalance all the raillery and ſcorn 
of the blockhead and the buffoon. Theſe two 
nations were the romans and more e particularly 
f the greeks. ; 
Excellent people! you have long 8 repoſed in _ 
; the elyſian ſhades ; but the relation between 
body and mind ſtill ſubſiſts; it is eternal. D 
Our minds are formed by you ; why have. 
we diſregarded the precepts you. have given us 
for the preſervation and embelliſhment of the 
| body! With you gymnaſtic exerciſes conſti- 
tuted the pr incipal part of youthful education: |: 
their objects were hardineſs, ſtrength, and : 
dexter ity of body, eleg ance of form, courage, 
| preſence of mind in dange er, and patriotiſm 
founded thereon. T he appointment of public 


teachers 


is 
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teachers for this purpoſe paid by the ſtate; the 


public edifices erected for it in every city of 


Greece, ſome of them of vaſt extent, and 


ſingular magnificence ; ſufficiently prove the 


high eſtimation, in which gymnaſtics were 
held. In theſe edifices appeared orators and 
philoſophers for the interchange of ideas; 


youths and men, to gain inſtruction from 
them, and to exerciſe their bodies; athlete, 


to exhibit their proweſs; the weak ad infirm, 
to firen gthen themſelves by exerciſe; young 
and old, iy and poor, of all ranks and con» 
_ ditions, to fee the exerciſes of the place, to 
pin in them, and to amuſe themſelves, The 
public ſolemnization of theſe exerciſes, united 
with thoſe of the mind, at the olympian, 
: iſthmian, py thian, and nemean games, which | 
were far by om mere ſport, ſanctiſied the lofty 
ſentiments of theſe people, and even their re- 
ligion. The confluence of people to theſe 
; feſtivities exceeds our conception : 75 nothing 
like it exiſts in any modern nation; no ſuch 
: joyful aſſemblage of the members of a ſtate. 
any longer takes place. Impor tant national 


events, publi ic feſtiv als, and even the inter- 
ment of deſerving patriots, were honour ed 
likewiſe with g gymnaſtic g games. 


The 
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The remoteſt parts of Greece, poured forth 
their multitudes, repairing by land and ſea to "M0 
the fineſt province of the Peloponneſus, the "0 
fertile fields of Elis. From Sicily, Italy, Aſia 8 
Minor, and particularly from the great penin- Rs 

ſula, they flowed to Olympia, to be preſent 
at the ſacred games, formerly inſtituted by 
Hercules, and revived, after a long interval, 
by Lycurgus and Iphitus. Here kings fre- 
| quently contended with citizens for CYOWNS, 
with which were interwoven the profound ve- Ve- | 
neration of their compatriots, and immortal 5 | 
fame, as well as the liberties of their country To 
and of their childr en, the uſe eful employment ; 
of national feſtivals, the welfare of indivi- 
dual families, and every thing good and lovely 
5 that Greece could requeſt from her divinities. 5 
A man need be no enthuſiaſt, to have his 8 7 
heart ſwell with emotion, when he perceives a 1 
crown of pine or olive rouſe the youth of a TT, 
whole nation from the ſoft indolence, which 5 — 
their climate was adapted to encourage, emu 
louſly to contend for the acquiſition of ſtrength 
of body and manlineſs of mind, inſtead of 
| : ſinking into effeminate relaxation, 1 the 
5 n whether a government ought to in- 
terfere in education, deſerve an affirmative 
anſwer in no other reſpect, it certainly does at 
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leaſt in regard to the promotion of public 


— 


The very preparations of the | eleans for 


theſe games announced ſomething great: all 
the animofities of war were laid by, and no 
armed band dared to ſet foot on the facred 
territory. Ten months before the feſtival, 


eight judges were choſen from the eight tribes 


of the province, ſo that time was given them 
to ſtudy their duty, and even exereiſe them- 
ſelves in conteſts of every ſpecies. Small and 

great burned with defire for the dawn of the 
eleventh day of the month hekatombeon, on 


which the penthemeral feſtival commenced ; 


and the expreſſion of anticipated delight was 
more conſpicuous in every countenance from 
month to month, as the day approached, and 


the competitors flocked tog ether from every 
region. 


The ſpot was delightful : religion and na- 


tional taſte had combined to heighten its 
effect, A ſpacious ſacred grove, fur rounded : 
by walls, diſplay ed the nobleſt works of art. 
Here was the mag nificent temple of Jupiter, 

conſtructed of white marble, near ſeventy 
feet high: and i in it ſat the exquiſite ſtatue of 


the god, compoſed of gold and ivory, the 
crown of it's head almoſt touching the roof. 


Here 


«a Vo — 
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the girls of the province ran races on the 


feſtival of the goddeſs: and here were the 
moſt beautiful edifices, ſuperb altars, and an 
immenſe number of ſtatues of victors in the 
olympian games, and columns of alliance, 
with the treat ies formed between the grecian 


nations engraven on them. | 
The feſtival commenced in the evening: the 


numerous altars, adorned with garlands and 
wreaths of flowers, were beſprinkled with the 
dlood of the ſacrifices. Thus the gods were 
= worthipped till midnight. This ſummoned all 
ds the courſe. What an immenſe multitude 
oY gradually overſpread the plain! What accla- 


mations and tears of joy faluted the riſing 
Sun! The champions aſſembled; the fteeds, 
: neighed; the triumphal cars rattled along. The 
eompetitors now repaired to the "Oy grove, 


and ſolemnly affirmed the regularity of their 


Preparations, in the preſence of the eight 
| judges, at the feet of a ſtatue of Jove. They: 


: returned : they publickly {tr ipped: their bodies 


were rubbed and anointed. The ſpectators: 


min the ſtadium made way on cach fide. & 
herald ſummoned the runners. They ap- 


peared: he announced their names, their 
e! if they were already known--bgt 
_ yy former 


Here too was the temple of Juno, in which 
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Hope and fear diſplayed themſelv 
more forcibly on the countenances of the 
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former victories, every voice united in re- 
peating the loud acclamations they had before 
received. The deciſive moment approached. 

4 s more and 


ſpectators, here for this favoured countryman, 


there for that, who came forward to rejoice 
and honour his native land by his victory. 
The trumpets gave the ſignal : the runners 
flew like lightning to the goal: the eight 
| Judges decided the victory: the herald pro- 
claimed the victors name, and thouſands of 
voices repeated the ſound. 1 
The remainder of the day, as well as of the 
followin g, was ſpent in the farther exerciſe of 


the race. The children imitated the example 


of thoſe of riper years, as in all the other ex- 
erciſes ; . and the youths here imbibed a manly 
ſpirit, very different from the ſighing ſenti- 
mentality of our young novel readers. On 
the following days were exhibited the chariot · 
races; wredling with it's ſpurious and ſavage 
3 boxing throwing the diſcus ; leap- 


&e. At length the day of crowning 


= "viders aitrived : it was the fifth of the 


grand national feſtival ; 3 day of triumph for 
the conquerors, of ſupr eme joy for their fa- 
milies, of patr iotic rapture for their town and 


country " 


f 
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country, of which we have no conception, as 
few of us have any tie to our paternal ſoil 
beyond a houſe and home, which may eaſily 
be found in any other land. Chilo died of 


joy, when embracing his ſon as victor on this 


day; and Diagoras of Rhodes expired his laſt 


breath in the went when two of his children, : 
out of filial affection, took from their brows 
the crowns they had gained, placed them on 
their father 8 head, and thus bore him tri- 
umphantly on their ſhoulders through the ap- 
plauding multitude. Now fay, do E ex- 
erciſes, and hardineſs of body, ſtifle thoſe 
tender ſentiments, which, as civilized men, 
we ſhould never renounce? . 
5 The feſtivi ity began with ſacrifices in the 
conſecr ated grove. The eight judges then 
advanced, Glove by the victors, who, 
adorned with ſplendid robes, and bearing 
palm-branches in their hands, moved to the 
ſound of flutes. Their joy bordered on 
eeſtacy. Attended by the innumer able mul- 
titude, they then pr occeded to the theatre, 
where tr iumphal hymns alternated with muſic, 
: till the herald proclaimed the names of * the VIC- 
_ torious candidates for the meed of glory. Theſe - 
then appear ed before the chief judge, and re- 
ceived from his hands the olive er own, plucked 
ee eee Fav 
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from a tree behind the temple of Jove, which 


was an object of public veneration, on account 
of the uſe to which it was appropriated. In- 

ſtantly the voices of all the ſpeQators united 
in the moſt lively participation of delight, in 
the applauſe and admiration of the victors. 


Thank-offerings, a public feaſt in the Pryta- 
neum, and dancing, concluded the cere- 
mony: poets and ſtatuaries immortalized the 
fame of the conquerors, which flew from 
mouth to mouth, was car ried by the ſpecta⸗ 6 
tors to the remoteſt provinces, was told by 
fathers to children, and the uninheritable 
title of vigor was thencefor ward added to 
their names. 5 

Theſe public g games were what chiefly Fo 
ported the national ſpirit, preſerved the young 
citizens from effeminacy, inſpired them with 
manly ſentiments, and formed them into 
heroes. Similar exerciſes were the general 

| paſſion of youth ; and moſt families had: places 
5 appropriated to bodily exerciſes in their habi- 

tations, and at their country ſeats. Thus 
ſhould it be in all nations, that would not LY 


wholly ſink under the deſpotic ſceptre of re- 
ſinement. 15 


Miercurialis, wits wrote his G ated work: 


on gymnaſtics not, for the antiquarian alone, 
js VAND but 
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but, as a pliyſician, to incite his conterinp- 


raries to revive the beneficial exerciſes of the 
ancients, as the means of improving the 
bodily firength and health of mankind, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: the ancients had ſo high 
an opinion of gymnaſtics, that Plato and 
Ariſtotle, not to mention others, conſidered a 
Commonwealth as defective, in which they 
were neglected: and, indeed, juftly; for- if 
the improvement of the mind ought to be our 
conſtant aim, and the mind cannot accomplith . 
any thing of worth and importance without 
the aid of the body, aſſuredly it is incumbent 
on us, to promote the health and dexterity of 
the body, that it may be capable of ferving 
the mind, and aſlifting, inſtead of _— g = 
_ It's operations. For this reaſon Plato, in 
55 Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who, att 
- vating his mind alone, ſuffers his body to 
languiſh through ſloth and inactivity “. In 
this paſſage i is included much important truth: 1 
may parents, tutors, and magiſtrates, at 750 
length lay it to heart! 5 
Inſtead of the poetic dreanis of the greeks 
and romans, which are leſs ſuitable to our 


S 1 Mercurialis 4 tie gymaſtice. Amff, 5 
167 2. P. 14. 
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teligion even than they are to our minds, 


what prevents us from imitating the arts they 


really poſſeſſed, to infuſe ſtrength and manli- 


neſs both into the minds 441 bodies of our 
youth” 


This queſtion leads me to an inveſtigation 


of the obſtacles and oljefions, that may be 
_ urged againſt the practice of gymnaſtics. Of 
theſe the following are the moſt important. 


1. ye have no places ſuited to the purpoſe: ) 
where among us are to be found the magn een 


edi ifices. of the ancient gymnaſia, Palkeſtra and ; 
amphitheatres F 5 e 


We do not Want them; for the object of N 


gymnaſtics may be attained, without erecting 
edifices appropr iated to the purpoſe. Almoſt 
all our public ſchools and academics. have 
ſpacious courts, as well as gardens, where 
5 bodily exerciſes may be pr Nr EY at leaſt for 
the preſent, W ithout any parade, till the 
| people at large are gradually accuſtomed to 
the ſight: and where no other place offers, 
there are the open fields. Our villages have 
the fineſt places for the practice of ſuch ex- 
ercifes by the countr y youth. The requiſite ; 
implements for the purpoſe coſt very little: 
they are far from being out of the reach of 
the ordinary allowance of poc ket money 1 


1 n 


n 


children at ſchools. | How readily would ſen- 


ſible parents diſburſe the neceſſary expenſes, 
which are ſcarcely worth mentionin g, if the 


heads of ſchools, and the government, which 


ought by all means to encourage gymnaſtic 
ſports ®, would promote the ſcheme by 


their erbten; if ſovereigns would 


favour theſe ſalutary exerciſes, and exalt 
them into national feſtivals, of which we are 


in great want! They have ſomething in them 


fo grand and affecting; ſo much power of 
operating on the uitlonal ſpirit, guiding the 
T people, inſpiring them with patriotiſm, exalt- 

ing their ſenſe of virtue and honour, and 
: diffuſing a certain nobleneſs of mind even 
among the loweſt claſſes; that they appear to 

me the grand means of educating a whole 
nation. Greece and Rome, and very lately 
France, afford us inſtances of this. How often 
have diſcontents and the ſpirit of inſur rection 
been quieted by public feſtivals, in which 
the people fotgot the burdens that oppreſſed | 
them! In modern days, the wellbeloved prince 
of Deſſau has exhibited a proof, that national 
feſtivities may be made a- valuable though | 


neglected inſtrument of popular education.” 


3 „ Frank's Medical Palice 
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Near Worlitz i is plain of great extent. 
one ſide the view is ter minated by g. beautifol 


wood; on the other by the town, where 
friendly poplars equally ſhade the humble cot- - 

tage and the pavilion of the prince. It is an 

affecting fight, on the twenty-fourth of ſep — 
tember, to. behold the conflux, of the people, 
and the olympic games as it were again re- 
vived. The ground is nearh level. No hill 
obſtr utts the view: bub an. artificial mount 
riſes on one fide, and, fapports a kind of 
_ temple ſurmounted by a dome, the upper part 
ob which, forms a circular hall, while the hate; 


conſtitutes, the.  cenpatery | of the — 5 
f family ! ! 


How. elegantly has the dy prince Jas 


1 combing the ſexious thoughts of death. with 
the delights of life; leaving to. the contem- 
| plative mind the tr anquil pleaſure of uniting | 
both 1 in one. ſentiment of teleity! 
Eypreſſes apg lofty Poplars ſurround the. 
. peaceful mauſoleum; , and: a wi ding ſtaircaſe 
1 leads to the entrance of the bal. e 
he morning appears: the. people Saal 5 
flock to the plain: from. every. fide muſic an- | 


nounces the approach of the joyous villages: ö 


the inhabitants of the metropolis haſten to join 
| them; firangers mix with the crowd: while 


2 „ 1 
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che good prince and his conſort unmiſtruſting 


join in the company of their beloved ſubjects. 
Ten maidens, from ten villages atinually 
nominated, who are adjudged by the fathers 


of families in eath to be tlie moſt deſerving 
for their induſtry, probity, and virtuk, are 


ſeated at a feſtive table, on this the birthtlay 


of their noble priticefs, by whoſe hands they 
are crowned, and by whom they are clothed. 
Each receives ds à dowry 150 rixdollars 
[L. 23], with a wedding garment. To day 
they more eſpecially enjoy the fayour of the 


good and beloved mother of their country : 


but the other young people of the villages are 
not forgotten. A courſe 18 opened round the 
kill. Thouſands of ſpectatofs form its boun- 


| dary. Boys and girls, youths and maidens, 


in turn ſtrive to gain the victory in the 


race; and the conquerors | are rewarded for 


their juvenile exertions by hats, and little 
ornaments of drefs, which the prince diſtri- 
butes with his own hands. Soon the more 
robuſt males of the villages mount their 8 


1 horſes, and contend for Similar prizes, The 


multitude, varioufly grouped in tents and 


arbours; is now reftefhed by a rural meal, to 


the pleafures of which the good prince con- 
tributes all in his ren Muſic and accla- 
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mations reſound from every quarter, into 


which the place is divided for the races of the 
different villagers. When this is ended, the 
dance begins, and continues till the cloſe of 
day. An illumination of the building and 


the trees frequently concludes the feſtival; 
and an appointed ſignal reminds the delighted 
people, that it is time to retire. 


How bliſsful is ſuch a day! The youth 


expect it with eagerneſs ; they exerciſe their 
corporal faculties i in preparation for it ; it ani- 
mates their love to their country, which 
requires not labour and ſubmiſſion alone, but 
: gratifics them with pleaſures ; : and to their. 
prince, who gives a proof on this day, that 
his good ſubjects are dear to him, and that 
he is not unmindful of them in his palace. 


Sover eigns, what a pleaſing method of lead- 


ing and gaining the love of a whole people ! 
how important, and how much to be re- 
commended, . in an age of revolutions ! 


2. Want of 5 It muſt be confeſſed, 


that we are not without books, which treat 
of the gymnaſtics. of the ancients : but theſe _ 
give only g general hiſtor ical accounts of them, 5 


without any practical inſtructions for their 


- performance; ; great part of them has been 
little conſidered even by men of learning; 


. 
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and at bottom, I am perſuaded by my own 
experience, a practical trial of the accounts 

given will always prove the beſt commentary 
on them. Without becoming the panegyriſt 
of what I have done myſelf, I may venture to 
affirm, that the deſcriptions of gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes given in the ſecond part of this work 
are more full and practical, than are elſewhere 
to be found either in any ancient or modern 
writer. I truſt they will be found ſufficient 
to ſupply the beginner with every neceſſary 
inſtruction for carrying them into practice. 
But who will . voluntarily undertake the 
| buſineſs? The private tutor is urged to it by 
the moſt preſſing neceſſity the want of occu- 
pation for his pupils, a weariſome grievance 
both to them, and to himſelf How can this 
be more effectually and falutar ily removed, 
than by bodily exer ciſes? Surely not by read- 
ing, or playing at car ds ; both of which are 
- en injurious, as every man of un- 
derſtanding knows. If he reſide in the 
country, what excellent opportunities do the 
plain and the wood afford him for various 
exereiſes of the body! in theſe he enjoys un- 


5 ——objeftionable means of att taching his pupils 


to him, while he recalls the years of his own 
vouth, and mixes in their innocent ſpor ts, ” 


1 4 In 
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In cities, and public ſchools, the buſineſs 
is not ſo eaſy. Of this I ſhall ſay mare in 
anather place. That a certain pride lies in 
qur way, is true; though there are many men, 
on whoſe hearts are deeply engraven the 


words; let us do gaod without ceating. 


Yet who can undertake the buſineſs? Of 


the ability there is no doubt. All private 
tutors are of an age, in which the capability 

for ſuch exerciſes ſtill remains, and the incli- 
nation to them exiſts, or can eaſily be excited, 
In almoſt all ſchools there are young men of 


the like ſtamp. Let me add, that this would 


completely remedy the deſtructive effect, Which 

their ſedentary way of life has on their own 
health. On this head 1 ſhall ſuhjein the 
following paſlage from Frank's Medical Police, 
Vol. II, p. 629. In all cities, which are 
the native ſeats of inactive life, either the 

| maſters of the lower ſchools ſhould accompany 

all their ſcholars, without exception, into the : 
open field, regulate their ſports, and ſuper- 
intend. their exerciſes; ; or, which I would 
rather adviſe, a particular maſter of gymnaſtics 

ſhould be appointed, who ſhould bave the ſole 
char ge of the exerciſes of youth. With 

regard to the health of children at ſchool, the 

: office of ſuch a maſter would affuredly be of 


inferiour 
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inferiour importance to none, that the good 


of the ſtate demands, in places where tlie 


children of a very numerous claſs of citizens 
are brought up, at great expenſe, to be, for 
the moſt part, infirm beings, and uſeful but 


far a ſhort period of life.” 


8. Want of time. For what | is uſeful and ; 
neceflary we muſt find time: it is our duty. 
Theſe four werds are a ſufficient anſwer to the 
whale objection, But I know not what pre- 
tence there can be for urging this want of 
time. In the firſt place, it is ſcarcely neceſ- 
fary to fay, that children cannot do without 
recreation. If it be admitted, then, that the 
cultivation of their minds ought to be the 
principal object, againſt which however much 
may be urged, it wauld ſtill be true, that the 
exerciſe of the body, and that of the mind, 


always ſerve as relaxations to each other “, 


even if Rouſſeau had not conſidered this as the 


5 grand ſecret af education. 


| 1s it.not more judicious, | e 5 
admit theſe bodily exerciſes and recreations 
into the cyſtem of education, than to leave 
them to the caprice of children * If we ſet - 
propes hounds to late ſleeping i in a mornings 


reading 
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reading of novels, playing at cards, viſiting 
the theatre, which is a place little calculated 
for youth, long meals, and a thouſand other 
methods of idling away the hours, in which 
our youth conſume a large portion of their 
moſt valuable years, we ſhall have ample time 
for improving .the corporal faculties. I ſay 
this chiefly with a view to the elder part of our 
youth: but with children under the age __— 
eight, if we would not counteract Nature W- 
_ exertions for the perfectioning of their bodies, 
we muſt not make the cultivation of the mind 
the principal object. There is not, perhaps, | 
a greater and more reprehenſible miſtake in 
education, than the raging propenſity of com- 
pelling children to extraordinary (mental). 
exertions, and exacting from them a rapid 
progreſs: this is the grave both of their health 
and their talents ; ; and, notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid againſt it by men of great 


- abilities, who have attacked it with more 


force than ſucceſs, * ſtill by far too 
common *” This age, I ſhall repeat with 
Tifſot, is deſigned flir bodily exerciſe, which 

ſtrengthens the frame, and not for 8 
which enfeebles it, and checks the growth... 


© + Tiffot on the Health of Men of Letters, 


o ye 


— — — a I. Sat i, rw > * 
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O ye. parents, lay to heart this diſcourſe in 


favour of innocent, creatures, whom Nature, 
relying on your affection, has delivered. into 


your hands; who are your own. fleſh and 


blood ;. and. who, with amiable fimplicity, in 


great meaſure depend on you for their deſtiny! | 


Love childhood: encourage it's ſports, it's 


pleaſures, it's amiable inſtin&t. - Which of 
| you has not ſometimes regretted that age, 
when the mouth is ever decked with. miles, 
and the mind continually at peace *?* .. 


Even the innocent ſports of children will 


promote the developement of the mind, by 
exerciſing and ſtrengthening the organs, with- 
out which the act of thinking is impracticable; 
and they lay the foundation of that harmony 
between the corporal and mental faculties, 
from which probably ariſes what we term a 
ſound underſtanding. * Children will remain 
more apt for inſtruction, if we do not break 
the ſpring of their capacity for it by too carly 8 
overſtraining : nay they may enjoy it perpe- 
tually, if we have but the art of — = 
it with their bodily exerciſes. 


4. Ridicule. It is true, that the e 5 


of symnaſtie exerciſes would in ſome places 
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attract notice, and might excite laughter: 
but if this may be deemed a ſufficient reaſon 


for neglecting what our reaſon approves, as 
proper to be done, we muſt relinquiſh every 


improvement in the leaſt ſtriking for it's 


novelty. Whatever people may ſay or do,” 
ſays Stuve on this very ſubject, no man of 
probity ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be deterred 
from the direct road to a great and important 
end. An intelligent ſchoolmaſter will un- 
doubtedly encourage his ſcholars, both hy 
precept and example, in every thing that 
reſpects the care of the _ from a ſenſe of 
duty“. . 
In fact, the manner in which we fot about 
it may be ſo ordered, as to take off much of 
the glare of novelty, This is very eaſy, if 
we begin with exerciſes, that are already well 
known, and gradually proceed to the more 
uncommon, at the fame time familiar "ng 
men's minds with the object of bodily ex : 
ereiſes. When gymnaſiaſts, whoſe beards 
were alr eady grown, began to amuſe them- 
ſelves in a public part of my native town with 
; playing + at five, or without the gates at foot- 0 


* Stuve iber as Schulwnſen, * on the management of 
Schools,” | 58, | 
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ball, no one faw any thing ridiculous in it: 
the paſſers by ſtood ſtill, and expreffed the 
pleaſure they took in beholding the recreations 
of youth. How eaſily may we proceed from 
| theſe. to the proper gymmaſtic exereifes, in 
almoſt every town and village! : 
This. I believe to be the beſt mode of intro- 
7 ducing what is certainly much to be withed © 
among youth. Thoſe who are already grown 
up we may excuſe: waiting for the riſe of 
another generation, and the adoption ef an 
improved: eare for the general health, which 
| ſhall accompliſh the with of the worthy Frank, 
| who obſerves, that. © gymnaſtic ſports deſerve | 
to be promoted in every poffible way by 8 
good police; and acceding to the following 
ſentiments of this friend of humankind : * the” 
welfare of a great town is but half conſulted, 
when theatres and concerts are open to the 
inhabitants, if no opportunity for bodily eck. 
erciſes be afforded them. The gymnaſtic 
ſports juſt mentioned, indeed, he had been 
ſpeaking of ſome practiſed in Perſia, © would 
not be perfectly ſuited to our country: but to 
me it appears very irrational, to require 
ſpaniſh gravity in a place, where we ought 
merely to conſult what is agreeable to the 
body, and where no ſport is too puerile, or 
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too mean, which is capable of renderin g uſeful 


members of the ſtate fit for new exertions for 
the welfare of their fellow-citizens *. 


5. Danger. This ſeems to be inſeparable 


from gymnaſtic exerciſes : but long experience 


has convinced me, that it merely ſeems ſo. 


For ſeven years I have been in the habit of 
| ſeeing a conſiderable number of children and 
_ youths, - weak and ſtrong, little and big, 
__ awkward and expert, 1 daily engaged in 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, from the loweſt degree 
to-the higheſt and apparently perilous, and to 
this day not one of them has received any in- 
Jury. This is a ſtronger argument than any 


reaſoning upon the ſubjeRt. In the courſe of 
the Slloving work I ſhall occaſionally in- 


-troduce every neceſſary precaution. With 


womanith fears I ſhall not endeavour | to 
contend; for why ſhould I labour in vain? 
| theſe may pr ohibit running or riding, and even 
eating or drinking, as they may be attended 
with danger. But let the timorous par ent 
and tutor "refledt. that we cannot always live 

in our chambers; . and that Aa young man 
incurs a thouſand times more danger, if we 
fend him into the world with a delicate frame, 


* Syſtem of Medical Police, 0 
5 and 


72 l * 
—— — rarer 5 


e 


5 _ they are 5 foquanty deſtined ! they vil _— 


II much time be ſpent in bodily exerciſes, 
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and unpractiſed limbs, than if we gradually form 
him, as far as we can, 20 overcome difficulties. 

A boy ten years old climbed to the ſummit 
of a lofty pine, which grew between ſome 2 
blocks of porphyry. The point, being too 
young, and tender, ſnapped off. He fell: 
but not down. While falling he quickly caught 
hold of a branch in his way, and ſmiled as if 
nothing had happened. What. undaunted by 
Preſence of mind! would it have been poſ- 
ſeſſed by an. unpractiſed youth ?—No: but he 
would not have ſought the danger. —Tr ue: 
yet danger would have ſought him, and found 
him the more eafily, in proportion as he was 
tenderly educated. * You render them de- 
| licate, and tender, you take them out of their | 
condition of man, into which they will one 
day return in ſpite of you. To avoid expoſing 
them to a few natural evils, you create for 1 i 
them evils which nature never intended *. Oe e - Mi 

6. Alienation from ſedentary employments. 


the youth ſo educated, with their robuſt bodies, 
uill not afterwards accommodate themſelves 
to ſedentary occupations, to which, however, 
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their buſineſs, or Ince diſeaſe: from eonfine« 


ment. 2 


The much, in this objection, ſhould be 700 
much ; and then, it is evident, it would not 
be altogether without reafon. But what avail 
fueh miſrepreſentations? Do we wiſh abfo- 
lutely to debar youth from all mental, or even 
fedentary occupations, and employ them 
| — wholly im corporal exerciſes, Ike the fivages 
of Canada? What rational man would defire 
this? The true propoſition i is: make a judi- 
cious- diftribution of time, and them there will 
be: enough for the improvement both. of body 
and mine: mental labour wif then ſufficiently 
habituate the youth to abſtract and — 
employment, ſo that he wilt be capable of 
fubmitting to his future condition as a man: 
nay the full health and ſtrength pf His — 5 
will render the exertions of his mind more eaſy 


and effective. 


On the other hand, K unten 
dangerous in a high degree, to habituate 
youth, thro rough too much fitting, to a certain 
activity, which begins D cally, but ends 
It is no eaſy matter, 
to exculpate our common mode of education 
from the charge of this ſin, which inclines 
men 


morally and mentally. 


2 


JS 
1 
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men more to en jo han to act, both mentally 
and corporally. 

If we accuſtom our youth to genuine activity 5 
both of) body and mind, their minds wil! 
hereafter be active in ſedentary occupations: 
and in thoſe hours of recreation, which are 
5 indiff ſenſuble to every condition, they will 
know how to ' preſerve their health, and 
unbend their minds, by bodily exerciſes a : 
employments ; inſtead of ſeeking to refreſh 
themſelves after fitting and mental labour by 
indolent lolling, cards and ſimilar games, or 

liſtleſs fantering; 8 
: 7. Rudeneſs of Mind. It has-bften. been 
wm ged, that” the cultivation of the ftrength 
= | and faculties of the body, by gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes, has a pernicious influence on the 
| qualities of the mind, which are thereby ren- ting 
dered in ſome fort rude and unpolithed. | This : 
is a very unlucky objection, though it has a 
; philoſophical appearance. 
On examining the matter, we find at bot- 
tom the ſame kind of reaſoning, that has 
been employed by philoſophers, as they * 
themſelves, with a conſiderable effect, „ 
defence of the juſtice of the Had 
According to theſe, anatomical and phyſi- 
ological inveſtigation has ſhown, that the 
4 podies 
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bodies of negroes have more perfections than 
ours: now, ſay they, let us ſubtract theſe 
from the ſum of their mental qualities, and 


the remainder will be a mere animal mind, 
conſequently deſtitute of all capacity for moral 13 


ſentiment, all freedom of action, and all per- 
fectibility. 


Let us, however, think more benevolently. 


We will admit, that the cultivation of the 
mind alone is deſtructive to the body; and, 
_ converſely, that the cultivation of the body 
alone makes the mind rude. This is incon- 
trovertibly true: but does it follow, that we 
ſhould neglect the body, and cultivate the 
mind e at the expenſe of our health and 
ſtrength, thus producing in the end weak and 
A minds, through the reaction of bodily 
infirmity? Surely no one will maintain this. 
That man is too learned, who is fo at the 
coſt of his health *.“ On the other hand, 
will any tutor of ſound underſtanding ſeek 
the improvement of the body alone? Cer tainly 


not. It is aſtoniſhing, that ſuch objections 
thould be made. | 


We aim at a perfection, in which there is 


i ſomething enchanting: a harmony of mind and : 


„ Tiſſot. | 
body, 


es tüttont ANSWERED: _ 


ow in which both, equally ſound, equally 
energetic, derive pleaſure, not pain, from their 
connexion. To attain this, a part of the public 
games, that contributed ſo. much to maintain 
and promote corporal ſtrength and beauty, to 
ſteel the courage, and to "pivthice immortal 
deeds of heroiſm, in the moſt poliſhed and 
enlightened nations of antiquity, muſt be in- 
troduced among us: games, to which they 
were indebted for their powers of mind, their 
poetic genius, the truth and ſimplicity of 
their ſentiments, the grace which gave irre- 
ſiſtible attraction to their works. He who 
does not comprehend this truth, and ſee it's 
connexion, I will boldly affirm, has 1 never 
rightly obſerved and ſtudied mankind *, 
This is not the place to ſay more, and 
N therefore I ſhall conclude with the apt words 
of Rouſſeau. It is a fad miſtake, to ſup- 
poſe, that the exerciſe of the body is injurious | 
to the operations of the mind; as if the two 
actions ought not to proceed in concert, and 
one always to be a guide to the other 7.“ | 
. Strength. and addreſs of body, united 
with courage and. ortitude, produce a certain 
ſelfeonfidence, a propenſity to be our Own re- 
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dreſſörs when injured. Theſe qualities in the 
character of a peaceful citizen are wfeleſs, and 
 frequentlh y injurious. 

This is the laſt — I have here to- 
anſw or.” 
To me ſelfeonfidence ſeems very defirable : b 


it belongs to the manly character: it is one 


of the moſt neceſſary qualities in every en- 


terprize. Take it away, and the mind is. 
crippled.” It is true, it may degenerate: * 
may become preſumption, it may become fool- 
hardineſs : : but under what circumſtances 2— 
3 when. the underſtanding is not ſound. And 
is it neceſſary, that the underſtanding muſt 


be defective, when the body is ſtrong and 
6 adzoit * 7 All the world will ſay no. Well then, 


this certain, that is injudicious ſelfconfidence 


is not the conſequence of bodily ſtrength, but 
ol defective cultivation of the heart and mind. 


The man whoſe limbs. are ſtrong and active, 


and whoſe mind at the ſame time is not feeble 
and degenerate, will employ both to reſcue 

himſelf and others from danger, and to defend 
himſelf when attacked: this is not only juſt 


and manful, but it is meritorious: he ſaves 


a man to ſociety, and he repels a villain. It 


is. as truly manful to extricate himſelf from 


_ difficulties. Would to God, that every one 
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of ny countrymen poſſeſſed this ſelfconfi- 
dence; it would do our nation more honour, 
than all the exclamations of our ſentimen- 
taliſts. It is true, this ſelfsuccour in caſes of 
injury and trouble is confidered in the objec- 
tion as at variance with the laws: but I have 
already ſhown, that it depends on a man's un- 
derſtanding, not on his ſtrength and addreſs, 
whether it thall be employed illegally or 
5 
1 Admittin g however, that Are and addreſs 
would lead the expert to knock down his ad- 
verſary, inſtead of appealing to a court of 
Juſtice: the Pre occeding would not be com- 
mendable; "vet; - i we examined into the 
cauſe, mould we not find it in the diſpropor- 
: tional weakneſs of his opponent ; ? I believe 
wholly ſo: for where no one is weak, no one 
is ſtrong; no one will depend more on the 
force of his muſcles than another. At any rate, 
can it be poſlible, that a greater diſpropor- 
tion of perſonal ſtr ength ſhould exiſt either 
between individuals, or whole claſſes of men, 
than in ſociety as at preſent conftituted, where 
_ almoſt all thoſe, who work 1 in the open air, 
or at laborious occupations, are capable E 
knocking down with eaſe their opponents of 
the ſedentary claſſes, man for man? This 
K 3 conſider- 
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conſideration renders it obvious, that the gra- 
dual improvement of the body by gymnaſtic 


exerciſes, the advantages of which would be 
particularly felt by the weaker claſſes, would 


tend to a continual diminution of the ine · 
quality, that now exiſts. | 


Let us place the matter in another ſerious 


point of view. The object of civil ſociety is 
the ſecurity of property and perſon. I ſay 
nothing of the augmentation of happineſs. | 


For this we juſtly pay taxe 
to be univerſally * known, 


as is, or ought 
Ve unite in ſocial 


order, and ſacrifice OU wild ſtate of native 
| liberty, and many conveniencies, for the ſake 
of juſtice: but if the government would 
attack the baſis of all our well-being, our bodily £ 
| frrength, and that fullneſs of health. which is 


inſepar ably connected with it, alſo for tie 
Jake of Juſtice, we muſt beg to be excuſed. 


For inſtance, if the gover nment ſhould main- = 
tain, that the weal of the ſtate and of the in- 
dividual would not allow any of it's members 


to enjoy his phyſical powers in full perfection, 


and to cultivate them, leſt a certain ſelfcon- 
fidence might enable him to aſſiſt bimſelf, 
where he ought to require the aid of the law; 


* Too frequently, however, not in ſchools, 


if 
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if the ſtate, conſequently, would have only 
feeble and timid ſubjects, that it might guide 
them with more eaſe: this would be more 
horrible than any reſtriction of the liberty of 
the preſs, which is but an impotent attempt 
to annihilate the exerciſe of thinking; it 
would be an attack on the foundation ws all 
our welfar, and the ſtate would deſerve? 
But why ſhould I ſay this? happily no ſtate 
can attempt it: for if it did, to act conſiſt- 
ently, it muſt Prohibit the uſe of knives, 
hatchets, and en pokers, for any of theſe, 
in a caſe oſ emergency. might impart a fearful 
power to the arm of the foeble. 


* 


CHAP. 


OBJECT AND UTILITY 


CHAP. V. . 


ON THE USE AND END OF GYMNASTICS, 
THE RE was a time wins Aifonfce 

were little known, when age was almoſt the 

only infirmity, and death the ſole phyſician. 


This period was not governed by the ſceptre 
of Saturn, as the ancients fay, but by that of 
Nature: when her ſove ereignty was no longer 
acknowledged, the golden age fled away, and 


men began to ſtudy phyſic. Still, however, 
it lingers here and there, where the ſon of 


| Namire,. i happy climate, repoſes after 
moderate labour, in the ſhade of the bread- 

fruit-tree ; where, blackened by the fervid 
heat of the ſolar ray, he cultivates his caflava 
and rice; where he purſues for miles the ſtag 
and the wild ox, or tends his peaceful 3 Þ 


on the banks of the Nig er and the Minkppt, 
| or on alpine heig hts. 


One revolution only deſerves the name of 
great; the transformation f the active ſon 
| of Nature into a feeble and refined animal; 45 
every other! is but child's play to this. Now, 
after a review of two thouſand years, in which 
tlie fate of mankind ev ery where, and at all 


4 mes, 
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times, exhibits the fame conſequences of rude- 


neſs and refinement, the obſerver's heart ſinks 


within him, when he compares the two ſtates. 
together, and balances the . happineſs they 


produce. In the one ſcale is the natural Man, 


in the fullneſs of bodily health, ſtrength, and 


activity, with few wants, and theſe eaſily 


| fatisfied : his eye beams with the pleaſure of 


exiſtence: he enjoys the ſenſe of his ſtrength 


and liber ty; ; aud, if any thing preſs upon 
him, he has ſufſicient energy to reſiſt it. Life, 
while it continues, is to him a ſource of 
delig ht: he never fancifully mounts into the 


region of chimeras; he has no conflict with 
the phantoms of a diſeaſed imagination ;  and- 
when Death at length requires him to reſign 


all the gifts of Nature, no one takes his de- 


parture more cheerfully.—In the other ſcale 


is the man of refi nement, of delicate health 
| and feeble body, with an endleſs ſeries of 


wants. His eye too frequently expreſſes the 


5 bitternefs of ſorrow, that ar iſes from his ſitua- 


tion; whether real, or imaginary, it matters 
little. With him nothing goes well: the ſenſe 
of his weakneſs torments him ; he wills more 
than he can perform : he ſuffers from every 


—_ preſſure, and ſinks under it, inſtcad of reſiſt- 
ing: 
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ing: and when Death comes, he finds his 


withes increaſed. 


In theſe ſketches there is much truth. I 
am no friend to arcadian reveries: I know, 


that the man of Nature has to contend with 


diſeaſe, with want, and with the debility of 

age: but far leſs, and with much greater 

ſucceſs, than his refined brother, whoſe actual 
ſufferings are increaſed by 2 number of 1 ima- 


ginary . „and who, of feebler nerves, is 


much leſs able to rope! or r fupport them. The 8 
former almoſt uninterruptedly enjoys to old 
age that charm of life, which we taſte only 
when we are fortunate in our childhood : the 
latter frequently loſes all enjoyment of life with 
his boyiſh years, and ſinks into the arms 
care and trouble. In ſhort, that poſſeſſes 5 
bodily well-being, with mental. rudeneſs; this, 
infirmity and refinement, with @ cultivated 
W 2 TR 
* ſhall not here decide. which of the two 
enjoys the greater happineſs in life : but this | 
is incontrovertible, that, if we unite in our 
imagination the corporal perfections of the 
man of Nature with the cultivated intellect of 
- the more reſined inhabitant of the World, we 
fall have the moſt perfect model of the human 


| ſpecies; : 
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8 ſpecies ; ; a model, at the contemplation of 


which the heart beats high. 


The union of theſe is a problem, that has 


long engaged the attention of men, and has 
been deemed at one time an impoſſibility, while 
at another it has been held very praQticable. It 
is unqueſtionably one of the moſt important 
problems in which all the polithed part of the 


human ſpecies is intereſted. Probably this 


union is not attainable to the height of per- 


fection, as I myſelf am much inclined to 
doubt: but will this juſtify us, in abandoning 


it altogether, and leaving every thing to it's 


_ own courſe, which! is cer tainly far from good? 
Beſides, does not the hiſtory of the moſt ” 
mirable nation of antiquity inform us, that it 
has been carried to a very high degree? I will 
deliver in a few words my opinion of the 1 man- 


ner, in which it is poſſible: I 


Let man be cultivated as much as may be, 1 
| _ let his natural rudeneſs be poliſhed away; 
Hut never ſubject him to enervating refinement. 
It is particularly neceſſary, to diſcriminate 
our words with preciſion, as the things them- ; 


ſelves are ſo different. Cultivation is not 7e- 


4 finement : this is a taſteful heightening of our 


f ane by indulgence; that, the genuine 


en. of the C ocrporal- and intellectual 


man: 
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. Pl | . . 1 
man: this, a modith colouring, laid on by the 


ſpirit of the age; that, a real perfectioning of 
our whole being : this weakens our powers; 


that actually augments them. Is not the idea 
of weakneſs included in that of refinement? 


»Certainly, ſays Ackermann“, we ſhould 


fee fewer emaciated perſons, Sow unfortu- 
nates, whom the diſſipation of their ſtr ength 
has rendered vic ims to death, if our manners N 
were Jets refined.” 


Cultivation gives us women, who & ead not 


2 little 1 Win, who. ſuperintend their domeſtic 


economy with ſpirit, who bring up a number 


of children ſuckled by themſelves, who are no 
flay es to their toilette, but dreſs themſelves ; 
in the good german faſhion ; women of ge- 
nuine feelings, of 
ſtanding, . who admir 


ar and improved under- = 


witneſs « the effuſions of their ſorrows and 


commiſerations but becauſe it illumines the 

8 night; TT 

dreaded, but can find entertainment in ſcarcely | 
any novel, becauſe the wit is too tr ite, and 
the fiction ſpun out too long: it likewiſe gives 
us men, to whom ſuch. wives are ſuitable. 
een, affords us ſentimental, m ooneyed 5 


ave a taſte for books commonly 


* on the Diſeaſes of the b 5 
creatures; 5 


the moon, not as a 
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creatures ; ; ol Is that will kneel down before A 
withered tree, and beweep the poor thing's 


fate. Enough of this: an example ſhall 


render the differ ence more obvious. 


A ſecond Rouſſeau goes to America, in 
order to carry into execution the great problem 


of education, of which I have been ſpeaking. 


He takes for it's fubje& a young huron, or 
whom you pleaſe. He poliſhes the rude child 
of nature, exerciſes his mental faculties, forms 
| his heart, employs every means to extend his 
knowledge, and initiates him into all the 
ſcience of Europe: at the ſame time he leaves 
the completion of his phyſical education to 
his fituation among the active ſons of nature, 
and his own ſtomach, that he may become in 
this reſpect a genuine, ſtrong, Healthy huron. 
His education N at lengtli completed, and 


we have a cultivated man of Nature, 


But if this Rouſſeau ſhould bring up the 

pFpoung huron in an european apartment, protect 
him againſt every rude impr eſſion of the 
weather, and every inconvenience of life, feed 
him with viands artificially prepared, ſuffer 
him to be tender y nurſed, accuſtom him to 


= If any one doubt this, I refer him to Frank's Medical 


Police, III, 792. — 
luxury, 
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luxury, enfeeble him by bodily inactivity and 
the aſſiſtance of male and female ſervants “, 


and nurture his feelings to the extreme of ful: 


ceptibility ; every one of theſe proceedings 
would make a deep impreſſion, would pene- 


trate to the marrow, the man of nature would 
vaniſh, and nothing” but a cultivated and 
refined being would remain. 


Let us refine no longer: a thread too finely - 


ſpun is liable to be torn by a breath of air. 
But let cultivation in the whole extent of the 
word, I mean both with regard to body and 
mind, be the aim of our education. He, 
who attains this, educates to perfection; he 
realiſes the beautiful ; image, of which I ſpoke 

| above, in a hig oher or lower degree, i in propor- 
tion as he knows how to unite the two 
branches of education in more or leſs per fect 
1 harmony. 


® I knew s an inſtance of a german a boy, weve years of 


: age, who could not put on a garment, with which few care 

to inveſt themſelves before every eye; who could not go 

alone, becauſe he was afraid; and, who, which I think 
is ſaying ſufficient, was once ordered to take rhubarb, 
| becauſe his pale cheek, being a little reddened by a kiſs 


from a bearded uncle, gave reaſon to apprehend, that 


chere was ſome acrimony in his blood. 


Our 
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Our phyſical education, compared with our 


intellectual, is too impotent, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion. This, if we underſtand by it 


merely the pure, genuine cultivation of the 
mind, has a preponderance over that; but 
when we conſider it as united with re- 


finement, as is the caſe, what muſt be the 
event? how ſhall man approach that ideal 


| perfection, which conſiſts 1 in the N of 
bis powers? 


Let us then give more force and energy to 
phyſical education, and labour effectively 
againſt what I call refinement : thus harmony 
between the mind and body will be the ſole and 


tr ue end of gymnaſtics. 


＋ his was acknowledged twenty- two cen- | 
turies ago by one of the wiſeſt of men, by 


Plato“. May I be permitted to embelliſh my 
pages with and ſentiments. They are nearly 


as follows: many ſuppoſe, that muſic f is 


intended to form the mind; gymnaſtics, the 


5 body alone. To me it appears, that the mind 
is the fole object of both. He, who purſues 
5 E mnaſtics only, will become hardhear ted and 


De W UI, p. 625. 
+ For many readers it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, 
| that the greeks compriſed under the term muſic the whole 
circle of know ledge and mental acquirements. 
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| untractable: he, who applies himſelf ſingly to 
muſic, will become ſoft and effeminate. But 
the ſoftneſs of the one is the baſis of a philo- 
ſophical character; which, if too much en- 
couraged, degenerates into effeminacy; if cul 
tivated only in . due degree, becomes polite- 
neſs of manners: the rudeneſs of the other 
ſprings from an anden and fiery tempera- 
ment; which, 1 properly managed, would 
; produce courage and magnanimity; if too 
much heated, degenerates into harſhneſs and 
barbarity. Both, ther efore, ſhould be cheriſſied 
in due proportion; and then we obtain the 
energetic mind of a w ie and manly char acer; 

. otherw iſe we have only effeminate volup- 
tuaries, or. br utal ſavages. Let the man of | 
2 _ arc dent conſtitution give himſelf up entir ely to 
muff ie, to the delig htful ſoothing of it's gentle 
har. mony, and dedicate his life to the volup- 
tuous titillation of ſong; his natural impe- 
tuoſity will be adyant: ageoufly diminiſhed at 
ſirſt: but if he continue the ſame courſe, his 
mind will grow torpid, his ſirength will 
5 languiſh, and he will enervate his whole ſoul. 5 
RR Let tlie ſame man addict himſelf altogether to 
=—_ 4 gymnaſt] ics, cat and exerciſe himſelf. neg glect 
. muſic and philoſophy; his body wWill grow 


- ſtronger, be will become bold and intrepid : 
| but 
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| but will not his mind, thus defpiſing all inter- 
SY courſe with the muſes, and improved by no 


ſcience, no meditation, no branch of muſic, 5 
remain feeble and dull? Behold the foe of 
ſcience and the muſes ignorant and groſs, he 


” lives without cultivation, and without man- 


ners, like a brute beaſt. Aufi e and gym- 
| naftics were beſtowed on man by ſome deity, 
not for the improvement of his mind and 
body, for the advantage the body derives from 


them is merely meidental; but for the im- 
provement of his mind alone, for the perfec- 


5 tioning of his fortitude and philoſophy, for 
the duly harmonizing of theſe qualities, for 
"me ſtrengthening or ſoftening of them in a 
9 juſt degree: The artiſt, therefore, who com- 
bines mujic with gymnaſtics in the moſt eligible 
proportion, and applies them to the arg is 


to me the moſt perfect and harmonious mu- 


ſician; far beyond him who knows how to 


tune the ſtrings of the lyre.” 


- - Thus far the philoſophic Plato. Aud | 
Rouſſeau muſt have thought much in the 


ſame manner, when he wrote: * the grand 


ſecret” of education is, to contrive, that the 
exerciſe of the body and that of the mind : 
may always ſerve as relaxations to each other“. 


5 * Emilius, : 
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Let us now analyſe the grand aim of gytti- 


naſtics, which no one, either before or fince 


Plato, could poſſibly reprove, into it's ſeparate 
parts, and we ſhall thus have the following 


highly deſirable qualities, that we endeavour 
We means of gymnaſtics to attain. 


. Health of * aud unclouded ſerenity 


Nothing, faid a Ea abſolutely 


nothing can indemnify us for the loſs of 
youthful health and vigour : : not wealth, not 
honours, not learning, not wiſdom, —nay, 
not the moſt exalted virtue, not the moſt 
_whvine deſert. 


it ſeems altogether unneceſſary to attempt 


to prove, that bodily motion is neceſſary to 
preſerve and fortify the health. Our moſt 
celebrated phyſicians agree, that the ſources 
of health are to be found in pure air, cold 
water, wholeſome and temperate diet, and due 
bodily exertion, Even infirm adults become 
healthy and ſtrong, when they apply to theſe 

with reſolution, perſeverance, and cheerful. 
neſs. But we may ſeek in vain throughout 

the three kingdoms of natur e, in all the five | 
| quarters of the Globe A for the means of . 


* The german geographers confider New Holland, ich 


all the countries that dn been lately diſcovered i in the 


health, 
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health, if we fo completely quit Nature's 
guiding hand, and ſink ſpiritleſs in the arms 


bf luxury and eaſe; To this we inevitably deſ- 
tine our youth, and render them incapable of a 
voluntary recourſe to theſe fountains of health, 


when we accuſtom them to fear the weather, 
and reſtrain them from corporal exertion, 


which promotes all the functions of the animal 


machine, gives them firmneſs and ſtability, 
imparts ſtrength to the muſcles and ligaments, 


| braces the nerves, renders the circulation 

briſk; and diffuſes health and vigour over 
the whole frame. Every one knows this: 

f but every one does not regard it. I will in- 

troduce my reader to one of the firſt phyſicians 
of Europe, to the great practitioner Frederic ” 
Hoffmann *: *; ©The ſupport of the body require 
not nouriſhment. alone, but the ſeparation of 
what cannot be converted into blood, and - 


what is daily thrown off from the blood is on 


this kind. This, according to Sanctorius, 
amounts to more than is diſcharged by all 
the other emunctories. Perſpiration, then, 


8 | 1 as a fifth quarter of the Globe, 


apparently wh good reaſon, and give it the RAE of 


Auſftrafia, T. 


* De Motu Corp. opt. Medicin. c + Bodily Exerciſe the beſt 


of Medicines. BE 
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is the pr incipal way in which this can be 
effected. Conſequently all the means, that 
are capable of promoting this, ſhould be em- 
ployed; and of theſe the moſt natural, and 
therefore the beft, are bodily motion and ex- 
1 erciſe. Perſpiration depends on the circulation 
1 of the blood. The ſkin is the ſeat of a 
number of ſmall glands, which ſecern from the 
blood the particles that are to be diſcharged. 
1 Theſe particles are conveyed from the glands 
l * to the pores of the ſkin, through which they 
Fi | are expelled from the ſyſtem. Care muſt be 
= taken, therefore, that abundance of blood be 
| conveyed to theſe glands; in order to which 
It's circulation muſt be promoted. This is 
accompliſhed by means of motion, one chief 
uſe of which this is. Another is the aſſiſting 
ol digeſtion, the promotion of the appetite, 
{ the exhilaration and refreſhment of body and 
mind. A third conſiſts in the expulſion of 
| pernicious humours : whence people, who are 
accuſtomed to much exerciſe, are little troubled 
with ſevere diſeaſes, with ſtone, gout, ague, - 
cachexy, dropſy, or hypochondriaciſm. For, 
to ſay the truth, an idle way of life, particu- 
larly where but a {mall portion of fluid is taken 
into the ſtomach, is the true parent of all 
diſeaſes, that ar iſ from an impurity and 
8 = thickneſs 
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thickneſs of the blood, and have obſtruction 


of the internal parts for their baſis. On the 


other hand, nothing in the world is 2 more 
certain and efficacious preſervative, than a 


ſufficiency of bodily motion. It excels every 

medicine, that can be recommended for the 

and prevention ' 
diſeaſe; and in this view may juſtly be called 

a panacea, as it not only removes the cauſes 
of diſorders, but is an effectual mean "08 
ſtrengthening the body, and d keeping it in a 

+ proper tone.“ 

What 1 jult quoted is the ſubſtance of the 

ſeven firſt paragraphs of Hoffmann” s work, and 

pretty fully exhibits the important and bene- 

ficial conſequences of bodily exerciſe. If we 


preſervation of health, 


attain to a ſufficient degree a -briſk circu- 


lation of the blood, free 1 ation and eli- 
mination of cacochymical fluids, good di- 


geſtion and appetite, cheer fulneſs of. mind, 
and refreſhment of body, we may hold our- 


ſelves completely ſecure ag ainſt three four ths 


of the catalogue of n 5 


Beſide theſe effects on health, 1 mall here 
touch on another operation in our machine, 
which is promoted by exerciſe. This is the 

ſecretion of animal fluids, which, derived 


: from the blood, are modified anew by the in- 
8 5 ternal 
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ternal veſſels, and then again mingled with 
the blood. If the internal veſſels be in part 
fo fine, that they determine the figure of the 
particles of the fluids, and confequently 0 
conſtructed, that no fluid can paſs them withont 
undergoing an improvement, the fluids cannot 
too frequently percolate theſe paſſages. Sup- 
| poſing the blood to pervade the whole body 
when at reſt twelve times in an hour, but 
fifteen or ſixteen times when in motion; it 
neceſſarily follows, that the quantity of ſecre- 
tion in the liver, ſpleen, brain, and other 
parts, where ſuch fluids are generated, muſt 
be increaſed in proportion. How beneficial | 
this muſt be to the human frame may eaſily 
be preſumed before hand, and is clearly _ 
proved from examination of the fatal effects mY 
: of obſtructions in theſe veſſels. 
© Francis Fuller, a celebrated engliſh phy- 
: fician, who had experienced the effects of e- 
erciſe on himſelf, particularly notices one of 
theſe operations“. He conſiders it as indu- 5 
bitable, that the n more a man ſtirs himſelf, the 
more animal pies are ſeereted i in his brain. 


= 5 1 5 1 5 * Medicina Gymnaſlicy : or a Treatiſe concerning the 
_- power of Exerciſe with Reſpect to the Animal Economy, 


i and the great Neceſſity of it in the Cure of ſeveral dil. 
temprrs. London, 1707, p. Is 1. 
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And though in conſequence of the perſpi- 


ration induced by motion, more in proportion 
may be loſt, than the overplus that is pro- 


duced in the brain; yet he is of opinion, that 
the blood undergoes a beneficial change from 
the increaſed admixture; for the true animal 
jpirits,” he adds, have their office to perform 
in the blood, before they paſs off at the ſkin, 


and they are not of that fugitive make as is 
commonly ſuppoſed. They ſeem to be in- 
tended to contemperate the acrimony of the 
blood, embrue it with a plaſtic quality, and 
may ſerve to execute other functions bene 


that of motion. 
Whoever has attended to the efebts of « cor- 


poral exerciſe, and obſerved the great refreſh- 
ment of mind and body from it, . is not 
eaſily to be accounted for by « a quickened cir- 
culation alone, will ſee no reaſon to doubt the 
operation juſt mentioned, or ſome one ſimilar; 


whether it conſiſt in a more copious genera- 


tion, effuſion, or movement of the animal 
ſpirits, as they are called; or in the activity, 
excited by motion, of that animal electricity. 
to which Galvani, Valli, Carminati, and 


Volta, Have called our attention. 


80 much for the effect of exerciſe on the 5 
25 fluids of the human body. On the ſolids, —_ 
L SD influence | 
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influence is no leſs important. By means of 
the invigorated circulation of the fluids, theſe 
acquire more vitality and nutrition; for, let 
the animal ſpirits be what they may, they are 
in conſequence diſtributed to the nerves in 
greater abundance; and the blood, which 
every where applies itſelf to the ſolids, and thus 
promotes their growth, will be capable of 
effecting this important office in a more perfect 
o degree, when it is impelled more copiouſly t 
1 every part. The ſame accelerated circulation 
bi will diſburden them of all impure Juices ; and 
thus, as Lucian obſerves, gymnaſtics produce 
people, who are as far on exhibiting an in- 
dolent pallid lump of fat, as meagerneſs; who 
ſweat away all uſeleſs fleſh, and retain only | 
what imparts force and ſtrength. * Theſe ex- 
erciſes, he adds, perfor m the ſame office to 
the human frame, as winnowing does to corn; 
the chaff and impurities are blown away, the 
pure grain only! is left behind *. *. It is eaſy to 
conceive, that, in conſequence of greater in- 
er eaſe, | the expulſion | of all unſound. and 
fluggiſh juices, and more eſpecially the fre- 
quent tenſion occurring during exerciſe, the 
ſolids will acquire more a and elaſticity. 
Whoever lies a few days i in bed * ne 


* Lucian. Anach, ſect. 25. 5 
_ yeak 
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weak and giddy: fitting and ſtanding deſtroy 
the equilibrium of the ſolid parts; more 
violent exerciſe is neceſſary to preſerve it. 

What has juſt been ſaid of the effects of gym- 


naſties is of general importance, being g perfectly 
applicable to adults, though in a far greater 


degree to growing youth. To theſe the briſk . 


circulation of all the fluids, the moderate and 


duly proportioned * exerciſe of all the limbs and 
muſcles, are far more neceſſary, partly to pro- 
mote the growth of all parts of the body; 


more eſpecially to prevent the muſcles and 


limbs from growing into diſuſe, whence ariſes 
a ſtiffneſs of the machine, obſervable i in many 2 
perſons who enjoyed not proper exerciſe in 
their youth; and laſtly, that he growth of 
each limb may continue propor onate to the 
reſt. This pr oportionate g growth is in many 
reſpects highly conducive to health, as well as 
to ſymmetry of perſon. For example, to me 
it * inconteſtible, that ny | Py 


* - Proportlonats —_ of all the corporal faculties 
cannot be ſo perfectly obtained from any common mecha- 


nical employment, as from gymnaſtics. This one argu- 


ment, and there are many others, is of itſelf ſuffcient to 
ſtop the mouths of thoſe, who might ſay: away with gym- 


naſtics] it is enough, if you employ your children in Th 
Tlous mechanical labours,? 
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have the cheſt too ſtrait for the W in eon- 
ſequence of their not having been enabled, 
while growing, to expand this part daily by 
the forcible reſpiration, which exerciſe induces; 
Wdile the lungs in the mean time continuing 
their proper growth, began to form coheſions, 
or to be 2 in a car ity too narrow for 
them. 
Hitherto we ave: conſidered. gymnaſtics | 
only as preſerving and fortifying the health; 
but they are certainly capable of reforing it 
when loſt, and ſtrengthening an enfeebled 
body to an aſtoniſhing degree, To this they 
were more eſpecially applied by, the ancient 
greeks: their gymnaſtics, aliptes, iatraliptes, 
and pedotribe, were at the ſame time phy. 
ficians. The aliptes in particular were Kuen 
phyſicians ; ; and Ikkus of T arentum, and 
Herodicus, are mentioned by Plato * as the in⸗ 
ventors of gymnaſtic medicine. Their _ 
Macy and ætiology were very imperfect; i 5 
the whole art of phyſic they were far infer _ 
to us: and yet they treated diſeaſes with great 
| ſavecels; for they applied themſelves with ex- 
traordinary dikgence to diagnoſtics, or the 
knowledgy e of the ſymptoms | "of diſeaſes, and | 


„De Republica, Lib, III, p, 62. 
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| ealled in the aid of corporal exerciſes, parti- 
cCularly bathing and equitation, by means of 
which they ſupplied what was wanting to them 
in other remedies. 
Neot at that period alone, but even now, it 
may Juſtly be aſſerted, that the treatment of 


_ diſeafes is imperfect without theſe exerciſes; | 


for there are caſes, in which it will be abſo- 
jutely neceſſary, to recur to bodily exereiſe, as 
Jong as Nature ſhall hold on her courſe, 


Diſeaſes that depend on the ſolids cannot be 


| removed, unleſs we ſet the ſolids in action con- 
formably to Nature. Are you rendered weak 


and miſerable by your paſſions; 3 yout 2 
| nerves relaxed, and your muſ cles enfeebled, 
by continued indolence, and inactivity of 

body, by warm drinks, ſtudy, and the like? 


and would you reſtore yourſelf by means of 


internal remedies? Ridiculous ! they will be 
of as much ſervice, as Rubach's prayer for 


ſhaking legs. The proceeding differs little 
from that which has rendered you infirm : it 


cannot reſtore vigour to the ſolids; chooſe for- 


this a method more conſonant to the nature of ; 
the cafe: exerciſe the body; have recourſe to 


the bath. Hear what Fuller ſays : 


© Exerciſe is to phyſic, as bandage is to 
ſurgery, | an alliſiauce, or medium, without 
hack 
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which many other adminiſtr ations, though 
ever ſo noble, will not ſucceed. It is a kind 


of reſerve; but yet of that efficacy, that the 


thing you moſt depend upon, though in itſelf 


very powerful, may yet receive it's derniere 
puiſſance from this reſerve. And to this it is, 


that we muſt undoubtedly attribute the won- 
derful ſucceſs, which the ancients had in their 


curing with ſuch indifferent mater tals, as their 
pharmacy afforded them 


In fact, this great phy nein recommends 5 


bodily exerciſe againſt conſumption, a ſpecies 
9 of droply, and hypochondriaciſm. 


During a period of eight years, I have ſeen | 


fixty or ſeventy boys bing here at Schnepfen- - 
thal, on whoſe countenances full health was 
almoſt uninterruptedly viſible. Many freſh 
comers joined the healthy body. far from : 
robuſt ; ſeveral weak and infirm : and they 
became, frequently in a ſhort time, healthy 
and ſtrong. Diſeaſes ſeemed to have taken 
| their flight; except that occafionally a flight 
1 i illnefs appeared. Go to innumerable 
families, where there are five or ſix children, 
5 vo will commonly ſee one or other languiſh- | 


ing under ſickneſs; and of phyſic there is no 


„ Medicina gymnaſtica, p. 3%. 
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end. The contraſt is too great, not to catch 

the reader's attention. Why were ſach à con- 
ſiderable number of children atmoft conftantly 
in health? They enjoyed regular and whole- 


ſome meals. This was ſomething ; but not all. 


Neither was their diet ſo ſimple as many might 
ſuppoſe; nor muſt the cauſe be ſought in the 
reſtriction of quantity; for theſe young perſons 
uſually. ate more than is cuſtomary in private . 
houſes, becauſe they had better appetites. 
The ſituation 1 18 healthy, and tlie water whole- 
ſome; but not more ſo than in many other 
licks; Something, too, might be attributed 
to their clothing. They were "equally as much 
ſtrangers to caps, hats, furs, waiſtcoats, worſted 
fiockings, lined ſhirts, neckeloths, and gar ters; 


as to featherbeds, the place of which was ſup- 


plied by mattreſſes of ſtraw or horſehair. All 
theſe things, unqueſtionably, had a beneficial 
T effect on Ham: as well as the attention paid 
to their health by their foſter-fathers : but the 
ground of it is chiefly to be ſought in the 
b daily exerciſing and hardening the body. This 


it is that preeminently ſtrengthens the ſkin, 


the muſcles, and the nerves; keeps up the 
circulation of the fluids 'in it's due courſe; 
fortifies againſt the weather ; excites appetite ; Y 
promotes digeſtion ; and renders even com- 
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158 
pound viands innoxious; verifying the proverb; 
aan is poifon to the healthy ftomach. 
- Serenity of mind is the immediate conſe⸗ 
quence of health of body. Deprive a mam 
of this, and he is at once impoverifhed, his 
mind is palſied: to him Nature appears a wil- 
derneſs; the World, a vale of tears: benevo- 
lence toward his fellow- creatures gradually 
vaniſhes from his heart; the indulgence of E 
affection, and the weleome of cheerfulneſs; | 
are ſtrangers to him; higmind is engaged itt 
a perpetual conflict with melancholy preſens 
- timents, and gloomy cares. With it falls the 
grand pillar of his health, But what is to be. 
thought of children, of boys, of youths, in 
the garb of melancholy, with the for ced ſmile 
betokening woe? of young men without 
cheerfulneſs at an ape when all around them 
ſhould be Paradiſe * 7 The formation of their 
minds, their pr ogreſs in knowledge, the 
moulding of their heart, and the welfare of ; 
their body, depend on gayety and peace. 
Enough! If gymnaſtics produced nothing 
but health, and cheerfulneſs, aſſuredly the 
Pr actice ought to be univerſally adopted. 
2. Hardineſs, an improved direction of the 
Paſſions, and more manly ſentiments. ES 


_ 
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The day of our birth introduces us inte the 
midſt of dangers, the multifarious operations 
of the elements, of living beings, of events : 


we feel them inceſſantly, as as long as we exiſt, 
and it is not in our power to eſcape them: it 


behoves us, therefore, to learn to ret them. 
For this firength and firmneſs of body and 


mind are neceſſary. As not our welfare 
merely, but our very exiſtence here depends 
on theſe qualities, they are undoubtedly the 
| moſt important, that man can poſſes. Man 
was created in his preſent ſituation by the 
deity himſelf; and can it be ſuppoſed, that he 
ſhould not poſſeſs from nature the capacity for 
a ſtability neceſſary to maintain him in it? 
Every thing that deſtroys this capacity is called 
encreution.. What is it that enervates us? It 
is ſoftening ſenſuali ty, uſually called by the 


gentler name of refined manners, which over- 


runs the foil of Eur rope with oriental lux- 
uriance. | 


Every creature ſtrives after what f is ; pleaſing 
to it. The deſpot inſtinẽt impels the brute 
to ſeck as pleafant what it preſcribes. 5 
Here we find rigorous neceſſity, founded on 
the ſtructure of the animal machine, as well 
as on it's deſtination : yet man tames the ele- 

5 Phant and the beaſt of prey, and teaches them 


tricks 
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tricks for amuſement; yet he feeds the eagle, 
the ſeamew, and the ſtork with bread alone; 
the cow, with dried fiſh : he binds inſtin& in 
the chains of habit, Habit, therefore, is pa- 


ramount to inſtinR. In man inſtinct has little 
force; every thing that is pleafing g to him is 


; rendered ſo by habit. 


A young eſquimaux, remote from Labrador, 


ate roaſt beef at an engliſh table: but with 
| what raptures did he behold a ſeal cut up! 


Obedient to the impulſe of appetite, he ran 


to it, caught the warm oil as it flowed from it 
in both hands, and gulped it down with the 
exclamation: * O carry me back to my dear 
native land, where I may. haye my bellyful 
o this! Never perhaps was with more ardent : 
| yet aſſuredly the palate of an european would 
have found nothing pleaſing in a draught of 
warm ſeal oil. I 1885 a boy, who uſed to 
| ſlide barefoot on the ice. A perſon having 
| compaſſion upon him gave him a pair of ſhoes; 


but when he wanted to ſlide, he pulled them 


off. Think of a man in boots lined with fur! 
Hence we "may deduce the following conſe- b 


quences: 


What is pleaſing 1 mer * on habit; 


and the modification of our ſenſes is entirely 7 
its Work. 


yo — | 
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Accordingly, it is neither barbarous, nor 


ſevere, to accuſtom the young citizen of the 
World, who has yet no habits, to any thing 
we pleaſe; however repugnant it may be to 


bur feelings, which have acquired an oppoſite 
bias. This is confirmed by repeated expe- 
rience: the train- Oil of the eſkimaux, and the 


coffee of the european; the tobacco which 
the ſailor chews on either ſide of his mouth, 


and the ſweatmeats which the little voluptuary 
diſſolves on his tongue; the cold ice, and the 


warm furred boots; the hard bed of the poor, 


and the eider-down of the rich; the effluvia 


of the ſtable, and the perfumes of a lady's 


chamber; the reſtleſs activity of the induſ- 
trious, and the darling repoſe of the indolent: 
all theſe are perfecthy equal to the ſenſes of 
man, when he has to aceuſtom himſelf to 
them, if he have not previouſly imbibed an 


oppoſite habit. 


Parents, it is your duty to take upon you : 
the guidance of your children s ſenſes, and to 
conduct them uniformly in that direction, 
which leads to manlineſs and ſtr ength of mind 
and body. Gymnaſtics unqueſtionably afford 


no light means of approaching this end, more 
nearly than has hitherto been done. They 
lead the pupil into the open air, where, in the 
—_— ardour 
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ardour of exerciſe, he is regardleſs of rain and 


wind, heat and cold“; where he ſteels his 


muſcles, integuments, and nerves; where bo- 
dily fatigue of various kinds becomes pleafant 
ko him; where he acquires what we term man- 
lineſs; where, in ſhort, he is more and more 
inured to receive from the hands of Providence 


the troubles of life with manly patience and 


activity, beeauſe he has not merely learned to 
endure, but to feel pleaſure in exerciſin 8 his i 
powers in endurance. 


Thus man appears in a great and amiable 


point of view. Not ſo, when he! is early enfee- : 
bled ** an — ſtem of education, and 


f you would ;nftruct me farther bebe ig the 


object of gymnaſtics,” ſays Anacharſis the ſcythian to 
Solon, in Lucian, * let us go yonder into the ſhade. I 
confeſs to you, I cannot ſupport the heat of the ſunſhine 
on my bare head; and, I left my hat at home, that 1 
might not walk about among you greeks in a foreign 
dreſs. I am aftoniſhed, that you, a man in years, do not 


ſweat with the heat like me, that you do not regard it, 


that you never ſeek the ſhade.” * My dear Anacharſis,” 


anſwered Solon in the following words, © for this Iam 


indebted to gymnaſtics, which you hold 1 in ſuch contempt, : 


| 64 A 08 yae So Tovob, a: Avayacos, „ N &s crx ts TW rn 
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when we render ourſelves obnoxious to the 
reproach of Theano: * you bring up your 


children as if they were the offspring of Sar- 


danapalus : their manhood is unbraced by the 


immoderate enjoyment of ſenſual gratifica- 


tions: What will you make of a boy, who 


_ cries if he have not food the moment he 


demands it, and who eontinually requires the 


moſt ſay oury diſhes at table; who is melting 

with heat in ſummer, and quakes and ſliudders 
at the cold of a froſty day; who is ſulky . 
under reproof, enraged if every thing do not 


inſtantly yield to hls will; and pouts till his 


palate is gratified with whatever it craves; 
who waſtes his time in the idleneſs he loves, 
and ſaunters about a whining, ſelfiſh creature? 
Children ſpoiled by indulgence grow up to 
ſlaves. Away with ſuch ſenſual gr: atification ! 5 
accuſtom your children to hard fare, let them 
ſupport hunger and thirſt, heat and cold. By 
| theſe means alone the active powers of the 
mind will become ſtrong and mainly. To 
young people labour is "the foretaſte of their 
more perfect future zeal for virtue: well 
watered with this; the plant of virtue will 


ſtrike the deeper root into the ground *. 


From the letter of Theano, the wife of P 'ythagoras, 


to her friend Eubula: The whole epiſtle may be {cen in 
F A Gedicke” s Ariſtotle, & Baſedow. 
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It is ſearcely credible how far the body may 
be rendered proof againſt all weathers, and 
againſt even violent exertions, by daily ex- 
erciſe. Experience has taught me, that we 
are in general very ignorant of what children 
can bear, and truſt to them much too little; 
from which ignorance ariſes the tender care, 
that enervates our offspring. Who would 
ſuppoſe, that boys of five or fix years old 
could take a journey on foot of full five hours 
length among the mountains? Yet I ſaw this 
done by two princes, at the command of their 
noble parents, who are ſuperiour to the pre- 
judices of education. I faw a company of 
boys, from eight to fourteen years of age, 
perform a journey of nineteen hours, not 
including the time ſpent in meals, during the 
heat of a ſummer's day and the Wenge of -. 
night, without the flighteſt bodily inconve- 
nience accruing from it to one of them. I 
know that this company of ſixteen or twenty 
boys were wetted to the ſkin on fimilar excur- 
ſions in the latter end of autumn without the 
leaſt injury. Accuſtomed to bathe, they are 
not afraid of the water, when the ponds are 
already frozen over. I once beheld fourteen 
of them break through ice of ſix or eight 
inches thick, and bathe in the opening thus 
„3 "> Ro 
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made, as a proof of their hardineſs. In a 


ſeverely cold day 1 in January, a boy, of his 


own accord, laid himſelf down in a brook, 
which does not eaſily freeze on account of the 


velocity of it's current; and continued in it 


till his ſkin was of the rednefs of ſcarlet. 


Often have I been delighted to hear this or 
that boy or r youth, particularly the amiable 
v. d. B.. . . , fay, during his gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes, I will not eat or drink, till T have 
maſtered ſuch a thing: and no one ever broke 
For the ſatisfaction of certain 


his word. 
perſons let me add, as a proof of the un- 
equivocalneſs of this manly ſenſe, that the 


ſame youths have frequently performe d den- | 
tary and tedious taſks with equal zeal, and . 
never ſtirred from their ſeats, till they: were ac- 


compliſhed. 


Room will not allow me here to enlarge 


farther on this ſubject: hear once more what 
A phyſician ſays. 


The gymnaſtics of the ancients deſerve to 


be ſedulouſly ſtudied, and introduced with 
I am perſuaded they 


ſuitable alterations. 
would prove excellent means of rendering our 


men and women, youths and maidens, boys 


and girls, whom ſentimentality has enervated, 
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once more healthy, ſtrong, and hardy *.* Is ib 
not poſſible, again to bring ſtrength of nerves, 
and manlineſs' of mind, as much in vogue, as 
weak nerves and noe: e f have been for 

* the faſhionable diſeaſe ? 


3. Strength and addreſs courage and pre- 


5 ſence of mind in danger. 
That theſe qualities may be Some by 


gymnaſtics, needs no proof. It is a truth ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that it is commonly ſup- | 
poſed to be the ſole end of gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
I flatter myſelf, that I have conſiderably en- 
larged this confined notion, in the courſe of the 
preſent chapter: ſo that, when any exerciſe is 
recommended, the queſtion will no longer be 


urged, againſt what particular danger or diffi- 


culty i in common life is it intended to guard? 
Difficulties and dangers depend on an infinitely 
_ diverſified combination of circumſtances, and 
in conſequence are infinitely varied, 1a that 
we can take account only of the moſt com- 
mon: but every exerciſe muſt be generally 
valuable, which contributes in any way ta 
form the body, though we are not able to 
diſcern how it may prove ſerviceable her eafter 
ag aint this or that particular danger. 


* Gruner' s Alman <> far Are, C Almanac for Phyſi- 
cians, &c.“ 1 725 3» P- 46, | | 
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4. Addivity. 

Let us confine a man, who is even greatly 
diſpoſed to be induſtrious, in a tight, handſome 
dreſs, compoſed of materials that may eafily 
be ſpoiled, and he will loſe all defire of 
working. He feels himſelf indolent, and in- 
_ diſpoſed to do any thing; he is afraid of 
ſpoiling the beauty of his clothes. Thus his 
former aptitude and inclination to work will 

be deſtroyed for the preſent, by the 8 
to which his dreſs has reduced him.. 
We have a dreſs, that ſits cloſer to us, than 
any a taylor ever made: I mean the body. If 
it's muſcles be not exerciſed, and it's nerves 
firengthened, from the earlieſt years; if it be 
not healthy, and full of energy; it's helplefſ- 
neſs will operate but too eaſily on the mind; 
Which will loſe all deſire of being active in q 
eaſe ſo incommodious, and to protect which 
from danger it muſt be ever watchful. Here 


is an inſur mountable helpleſsneſs, which at 


= * T wh this truth FR inſerted 1 3 as an 
: example, J cannot let flip the occaſion of exhorting all 
parents, in the moſt preſſing manner, never to dreſs out 
their children in fine clothes as they are called. They 
are fully capable of giving ſuch a turn to the character 
of the future man, as it would otherwiſe have never re- 
ceived. 
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firſt ſeems indeed to extend only to bodily 
activity, but which gradually inflicts a lame - 
neſs on the mind, from which it will never 
recover. Our own feelings tell us, that, for 
the exerciſe of thinking, the body is requiſite 
to the mind. Sluggiſhneſs of body neceſſarily 
affects the intellect; and an habitual diſuſe of 
the phyſicial power too eafily deſtroys the 
ſpiritual and moral. At bottom is it any thing 
more, than that idleneſs is the root of all evil? 
If, then, it be poſſible, to preſerve and 
fortify the health, to harden the body and 
give it ſtrength and addreſs, and to render 
5 the mind ſerene and enterpriſing, by means 
of gymnaſtic exerciſes; we then lay the foun- 
dation both of corporal and mental activity. 
3 Improvement of the bodily form—and 
beauty of mind. 5 
e univerſally acknoyledged, that the | 
greeks were eminent for beauty, and ſym- 
metry of form. In my opinion, this is aſcri- 
5 bable to their happy climate, excellent works 
of art * dreſs, and way of life; though their 


_ gympaſtic 


I would appeal to the Madonnas of catholic 3 ey 
The caſt of countenance, that prevails among the maidens 
of Fulda, bears the ſame relation to the phyſiognomy of 
the peaſant girls of Eichfeld, as the repreſentations of 

2 
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gymnaſtic exerciſes had a particular influence 
on it. The limbs were as far from being 


deformed, and the phyſiognomy disfigured 


by oppreſſive labour, as this from acquiring an 

inexpreſſive vacancy, and thoſe from being 

relaxed, by ſoft and effeminate repoſe. All 

the limbs enjoyed freedom and motion, Judi- = 

_ ciouſly adapted to the conſtitution of the 
body, Not only were they all exerciſed, but 
thoſe more eſpecially which moſt required ex - 


erciſe, to keep them in due equilibrium with 


the others, with regard to their ſtrength and 
bulk. Thus they grew to their natural pro- 
portion; thus the muſcles ſwelled up to a 
beautiful and manly firmneſs; thus the features c 
of the boy and youth were formed, under 
conſtant employment of the mind, and cor- 
poral exertions inſpiring valour, to the real 
beauty of the maſculine countenance, the ex- 
preſſion of courage and underſtanding. Nay 
they even underſtood the art of ſupplying 
fleſh where it was wanting; if, as I imagine, 
the want were occaſioned by defect of circu- 
lation: fat people were rendered lean; ; aud 
5 thoſe WhO were too lean, i; „ partly by . 


the Virgin Mary at F alda bear to. thoſe in the Eichfeld 


Churches, | 


means 
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means of active exer eiſes, but more Partien. 
larly by frictions *. 
It is not ſo with us. For one well propor- 
tioned man we have always a conſiderable 
number more or leſs deformed, in one reſpect 
or other. I would not maintain, that our 
climate has any influence in this: I am per- 
ſuaded, it is ſufficiently favourable. Our 
works of art have probably more effect. Our 
public places are for the moſt part deſtitute 
of theſe decorations : very few exhibit any 
ſtatues; : and in theſe few our heroes are often 
dreſſed in the french faſhion. The greater 
part of our engravings, far from being calcu- 
lated to imprint the idea of true beauty on 
the national mind, are much more ſuited to 
i corrupt it. Our dreſs operates far more power- | 
fully. I will ſay nothing of ſtays ; from which 
diſguſting faſhion und ſenſe promiſes ſoon to 
emancipate us: but there are other | things, 
which in a ſimilar manner prevent the free 
developement of the body and limbs, and 
confine us in our uſe of them. What rational | 
: 1 have we men in view, 5 when we fetter 


* "Py on the Art of ral Health, Book * 
N ch. 6, ſpeaks at the outſet of friction, employed for che 
purpoſe of augmenting or diminiſhing the fleſh. ä 
noticed 1 in various other places likewiſe, 3 


the 
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the neck, the breaſt, the knees, the hips, and 
the thighs *? I know no other reaſon, - than 


that we conform to the faſhion, becauſe it has 


become a faſhion. Think of it, however, as 


applicd to youth in the full period of their 


growth ; and you will perceive, that it hinders 


mechanical movement, checks the ſpread of 
the limbs, and obſtructs the circulation of the 


fluids, This is ſufficient of itſelf to keep par- 


ticular limbs ſmall and weak, or to force them. 
one of their natural are The receipt is: 


Our neck! 1s rene by a paltry W which 
could have been invented only by ſome awkward ſurgeon, 
who wiſhed firſt to ſtop the circulation through the jugular 
veins, and then open them: our ſhirts gird the neck and 
wriſts: a tight waiſtcoat mails our body: a pair of breeches 
engraſps our loins: our knees are bound with garters and 
knee- bands: and our feet are crammed into ſhoes, which 

| go near to deprive them of feeling and all power of 
motion. 


_ © He who has long lived confined 1 in a trait caſe loſes 


at length all muſcular power, and becomes a doll, as moſt 
of our city beaux and belles are. * rank's Med. Pol. Vol. 


III. p. 727 and 730. 


[Permit me to obſerve, the 8 faſhion of panta- : 

5 loons or trouſers, when not kept up by a tight waiſtband, 
but by ſuſ] penſors paſling over the ſhoulders, with half boots, 
when ſufficiently roomy, and with flexible ſoles, is a ſtep 
toward the removal of ſome of theſe ons. highly 


to be commended. P. 
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to have ſlender legs, knees, and calves, con- 


fine them with garters, kneebands, and tight 
boots; to cripple the feet, wear narrow ſhoes ; 
to ſtraiten the cheſt, and prevent the free pro- 
jection of the ſternon, compreſs them with 
tight clothes, and keep them cloſely covered. 
What bleſſings may intelligent families 
__ diffuſe among mankind! what a good example 
may they give by a better choſen dreſs for 
i youth! 
I now come to the chief paint, our way * 
Ife: but I muſt conſider it only in one reſpect, 
that is, as. it regards the movement and ex. 


erciſe of the limbs. 


Me have feeble mechanics; ; with ſpindle 
ſhanks, becauſe they do not uſe their legs; 
with ſlender hands and arms, becauſe they 
employ them only in work fit for ladies; with 

narrow, pinched cheſts, heads inclining, and 
backs bowed, becauſe they ſit a great deal. 
The ſame may be ſaid of people of ſuperiour 
ranks, particularly the learned. In ſhort, 
their bodies, if not completely ruined, are 
altogether devoid of ſymmetry, from want of 
movement. Others are ſtiff, heavy, unadroit, 

and crippled, from an oppoſite cate, from 
exceſſive labour. In theſe the phyſiognomy 


indicates immoderate exertion, which has diſ- 
figured 


e 
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figured the muſcles of the face, and ſtamped 


on them the indelible impreſſion of flaviſh toil; 
in thoſe it announces a body debilitated, and 
ill at eaſe, Do we not meet with coarſeneſs 
of feature more frequent] y in the un than E 
in cities? 
I am here ſpeaki ing of adults, in whom 
little alteration can be effected: but I adduce 
them only by way of example. If we treat 
youth in a fimilar manner: if, during the 
period of their growth, the time when Nature 
is labouring to develope their different limbs 
in due proportion, we treat them improperly, 
and counteract Nature's efforts by too much 
ſitting and repoſe, or by immoderate exertion, 
how ſhall their bodies retain their ſymmetry ? 
Both extremes muſt and will be avoided in 
a good education. This takes care, that youth | 
do not fit too much: it gives ſtrength and 
elaſticity to all the muſcles by h ex- 
ertion: it invigorates the growth, and promotes 
the ſymmetry of the body, by a regular cir- 
ulation of the fluids: it imparts to the phy- 
ſiognomy openneſs and gayety, ſomewhat of 
manlineſs and courage, with a flight tint of 
nee dignity and an enterprifing ſpirit. 
All this is in a great degree attainable, if 
not in every inſtance completely, by the daily 


uſe of plea ing ads ed begun in early child- 
hood : 
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hood : nay very perceptible progreſs toward 7 
may be made, even if we have let flip the firſt 
fix years. A word or two, however, by way 
of explanation, It is eaſy to be conceived; 
that every limb muft acquire increaſe of 
ſtrength and bulk through ererciſe; for this 
mmpels the fluids more foreibly into It, ſo that 5 
the muſcles are viſibly rendered turgid: and if 
theſe fluids, the blood more eſpecially, contain 
thoſe particles, which promote the growth of 
the limb, they will of courſe depoſit a greater 
abundance of nutritious particles in the limb 
that is exerciſed, and enlarge it's ſubſtance. 
Every one may try this exper iment on himſelf: 
let him take hold of a rope, and draw himſelf 
up from the ground by means of his hands; 
let him throw a ſtone twenty times with all his © 
force, or the like; and the turgeſcence of the 
a muſcles of his arms will become vifible to his 


eyes. Hence may be deduced the rule: would 


you have the legs ſtrong and big, run, jump, 
and ride, frequently ; ; nd fo &« the reſt, As 


to the phyſiognomy, it appears to me ſuffi- 
: ciently determined, that it is produced partly 


by the long continued operation of the inter- 
nal feelings, partly by the occupations of the 
body. Thus the ſorrowful features of vexation 
and diſappointed hope, or the rugged diſtor- 
tions of deſpair, . gradually HT Thenelyes | 
5 on 
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on the countenance of him, who has long 
been a prey to ſuffering : and thus the phyſi- 
ognomy of the tailor commonly differs from 
that of the blackſmith ; the countenance of 
the man of letters, from that of the ſoldier. 
Innocence, unconſtraint, cheerfulneſs, and 
activity, are the moſt exquiſite ſculptors of the 

human countenance: gymnaſtic exerciſes are 
favourable to them all; and if they promote 
temperate exertion, firmneſs, and courage, 
they will ſeaſon the innocent, ſerene, and 
lively phyfiognomy with the features of manly 
deciſion and fearleſſneſs, and thus combine 
7 the expreſſion of gay, pleaſing 1 innocence with 
: energetic fortitude. > _ 
Mental beauty. Our morality agen on 
the will, and this is entirely g governed by the 
views of our minds. This is unqueſtionably : 
true; yet here no connection between morality _ 
and bodily perfection is apparent. But the 
beſt views, and the beſt will, ſecure nothing 
more than the theory of good actions: they 
alone do not render a man truly moral and 
virtuous; for with both he may remain a mere 
moral verbaliſt. People | of this ſort, whom 
we would mildly term theoriſts, are abundantly | 
numerous: they all tay, with Paul: to will 
18 
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176 opfer Aub brtifrr 
is preſent with me, but how to perform I find 
not. 

Performance routes the power of action; 
and to exert this power, the body is uſually 
of prime importance: it muſt be ſtrong, 
healthy, and 4droit; before performance 18 


practicable. Here then the connexion between 


morality and gymnaſtics 1s clear and incon-⸗ 
teſtible. 


But this ſubject adinits of other points of 
contemplation. Through the means of the 
body we acquire our perceptions and ideas 
their modification depends on it, and from 

them our views are derived: Thus here again 
there is connexion between morality and the 
condition of the body. On this ſubject; : 
which 1 have already noticed (p. 79) much 
may be ſaid. In a word, our moral health 
and energy are commonly the refult of our 
Decal health and firength ; and c our moral 
| failings are often nothing more than conſe- 
* of our bodily defe@t * The firmneſs 


„ Phyſical decline and wal depturkey are « intimately 
connected; and thoſe laws, which are requiſite for the 
*orefervation of health, ſerve alſo to preſerve and improve 
| the morals.* . Doublet, the phyſician. See Hufeland's 
Neweſte Annalen der F ranzafiſchen Arxneytunde, Modern 

Annals of Phyſic in France,” Vol. II, p. 395. x 
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and equanimity of a man under all circum- 


ſtances, his courage in defence of the truth, 
the magnanimity with which he encounters. 
every thing, even the elements themſelves, to 


fave a fellowcreature, his intrinſic benevo- 


lence, - &c., are more or leſs the reſult of his 
bodily health and ſtrength. There are feeble and 
infirm yet patient ſufferers of great moral 
energy, it is true; but we admire them preciſely 


becauſe they are exceptions to the general rule. 


Laſtly, if we conſider ee only as an 


innocent mode of employing our time, as a pre- 
ſervative againſt the dangers of idleneſs, of 
how much advantage may * be in a moral 
5 view! . 


The complaints reſpecting want of amuſe- 
ment for youth are general: but for this we 
ourſelves are to blame; fince we commonly 


attend only to one branch of their activity, 


that of the mind; 1 might almoſt ſay, that 
of the memory and imagination alone: the 
other, equally important, that of the body; 
Ve leave to chance; and when this introduces : 


no occupation, we find the circle of youthful 
employments too contracted. In truth, if 


gymnaſtics ſerved only to withdraw youth 
from cards, pernicious books, and the like; 


: it they rendered 1 it the prevailing faſhion among 
OY youth. 
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youth to ſeek their chief paſtime, and the 
principal delight of their leiſure hours in cor- 
por al exerciſes, they would certainly do much. 
The greeks already had this important 
object in view in their gymnaſtics. * Our 
young men are exerciſed, ſays Solon to Ana- 
charſis, in Lucian, * par tly for the purpoſe of 
rendering them valiant warriors: But then 
they are likewiſe ſo much the better citizens 
in time of peace: they do not contend ins 
trifling things; zwleneſs does not lead them 
into Candelous debauchery ; ey ſpend their 
leiſure hours in theſe exerciſes *.? 5 
1] ſhall likewiſe r ecommend to ſerious con- 
fider ation, what Bcerner ſays. II, with proper 
attention to diet, both in eating and dr inking, 
with the due promotion of a free, tranquil, 
and moderately briſk circulation, the body 
be diligently exerciſed in various ways in the 
open air, and fortified againſt the impreſſion 
of ſoft ſentiments, the boy will grow up t to a 
5 youth, the youth to manhood, without per- 8 
nicious and deteſtable propentiies finding any 
- place to take root. | 
3 Acuteneſs of - the ſenſe, truth of feeling, | 
and penetration of mind. 


. * Luciani Anacharſis, 9 30. 
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At our birth we enter upon the ſtage of the 


World almoſt inſenſible. Our organs are 


perfect; but our capacity of perfection is ſtill 


aſleep. Impreſſions from without awaken it 


by degrees; ; we learn to uſe our organs, to 
| perceive with increaſing facility and clearneſs 
the impreſſions we receive through them; and 
our underſtanding begins to exerciſe itſelf in 

Judging of what we Perceive by means of our 


organs. 
Thus the thinking faculty of man is gra- 


dually formed through the means of the body, 
or through external impreſſions: could we 
keep theſe from it, it would he in a pr ofound 
lumber to all eternity. On the other hand it 
18 equally true, that the developement of this 
: faculty will take place with the more quickneſs, 
the more we expoſe it to. theſe impreſſions; 
thereby exerciſing it's capacity of perception, 
and affording the : judgment an opportunity =: 
8 improving itſelf by means of exerciſe. Hence 

it is evident, that the perfection of the un- 

_ derſtanding keeps pace with the exper tneſs of : 


the ſenſes, or rather of the perceptive faculty. 


But the more we bri ing our body into collifion 
with ſurrounding objects, that is, the more 
we exerciſe it; the more will it's organs be 


ſhar pened, and the mental powers be rouſed, 
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180 OBJECT AND UTILITY 
to examine the various relations of thoſe 
objects to us, and inveſtigate their effects. 
* Would you cultivate the underſtanding of 
your pupil, cultivate the powers it is to govern, 
exerciſe his body continually, render it healthy 
and robuſt, in order to make him wiſe and 
rational: let him toil, let him act, let him 
run, let him ſhout, let him be ever in motion, 
that he may become a man in vigour, and he 
will ſoon be ſo in point of reaſon *.* | 
From what has been ſaid it is apparent, that 
true reaſon, I do not mean the hyſterical - 
flights of genius, but what we call ſound ſenſe, 
is not for med independently of the body; ; nay, 
that. a well fr amed and exerciſed body 1 is pre- 
ciſely what facilitates and aſſures the proper per- 
formance of the mental functions T. Hoffman 
cured idiots by exerciſe: and according to 
Des Cartes, the mind depends ſo much on the 
: conſtitution and ſtate of the bodily organs, 
that, if any means of : increaſing ſagacity 
were to be found, they muſt neceſſarily bo 


CY Emilius, Vol. II. 

4 A very remarkable inſtance of neglected cultivation | 
of the body, and imbecility of mind arifing from it, may 
be found in the Archive der Erxiebungstunde, Records of 
Education, by a Society of Practical Tutors; ; Weiſſenfels 

and Leipfe. 1792, vol. II, . 199: 


bought 
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ſought in the art of phyſic“. The follow- 
ing thoughts of Hufeland I peruſed with 
much pleaſure. * Many obliquities of the 
moral ſenſe and underſtanding are at bottom 
nothing more than maladies and diſſonances 
of the organs of ſenſe; and I am fully con- 
vinced, that a healthy: organiſation, and a 
natural diſtribution and harmony of the 

powers, are the eſſential foundations of that 
noble endowment, which is called ſound un- 
derſtanding. As a phyſician I ſhall be par- 
doned, if I think 1 have obſerved, that on 
this account wit, genius, inflamed imagina- 
tion, enthuſiaſin, and the like, are far more 
frequent in our generation, than g genuine na- 
tural ſenſe, and rectitude of judgment ; „ 
conſider theſe ſplendid qualities of the preſent I 
day as ſerious ſymptoms of a diſeaſed and un- 
fortunate irritability of mind, not as burſts of 
energy; and if I venture to hope, that a 
healthier tone of mind may be expected from 
the continuance of a better and more natural = 
tr eatment of the phyſical man u f.“ 


* Hoffmann de Motu i. Corpor. Medici ein. is c « Motion 
the beſt Medicine,” $ 9: Carteſius 4e Met bodo, Ne 6. 


| + Fournal des Luxus und der Moden, Journal of. Luxury 
apd Feen, 1798+ 1 N 55 p. 226. 
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Let us, then, exerciſe the body. Without 
it we cannot think: it is the loom in which 
we weave the lovely web of thought. The 
better it is kept in order by uſe, the more eaſy 
and certain will be our work, the more natural 
the web, and the more ſhall we be able to 
extend and enlarge it: when it is e 
our labours will be perplexed: a coſtive 


habit, ſays the preſident von Kotarbus, may 5 


extinguiſh the divine flame of genius.” 
; "Ons more very important object of gym- 
naſtics * cannot paſs over here, particularly 
as it is in ſome meaſure connected with the 
preceding. It is: . 
Gymnaſtics enſure the neceſſary intermi on : 


of mental labour. 


The mind of a man, ſtill more of a EY Fon 
is incapable of long perſeverance in mental 
_ exertion. This is a generally acknowledged 
truth: to which I ſhall add one more to the 

ſame purpoſe, which is leſs known. Young 


men, and thoſe who are not advanced i in years, 


if healthy and of warm conſtitutions, are never 
; greatly inclined to mental exertion, till their 
bodies are to a certain degr ee fatigued, I do 
not ſay wholly exhauſted. IT ill this fatigue 1 is 


produced, their body has a preponderance 


over the mind; and in this caſe it is a truly 
natural 
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natural want, which cannot eaſily be ſilenced. 
Each muſcle requires exertion, and the whole 
—_— ſtrives to employ it's powers. This 
vulgarly called, to have no fit-ſtill fleſh. 
If the fatigue be once brought on, the call for 
bodily exertion is ſtilled, the mind is no longer 


diſturbed by it, and all it's labours are tacih- 
tated. 


Our common mode of education pays no 


regard to this. Vouths appear in ſchool 


: ſtrengthened. by ſleep and food, and too fre- 


_ quently, alas! thrown into unnatural heat 
and commotion, a true intoxication of the 


nerves, by drinking coffee. How is it pol- : 
fible to fix the attention under ſuch circum- 
ſtances? The body requires action: if this be 
not allowed, it will obtain it in ſilence, it will 
act upon the paſſions, and above all the fiery 
temperament of youth will inflame the ima- 
gination. Thus attention ſlumbers. We are 
barbarous when we attempt to awaken it witlr 
the rod; we require from innocent children 
what is unnatural; we inflict pain on the body 
to prevent it's action, yet activity was beſtowed 
on it by it's creator, yet Nature renovates 


3 Germany coffee is very commonly drunk for 


| breakfaſt, and afier dinner, as tea is with us. T. 
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this activity every night. The mind 1s ſoon 
carried away by the whirlwind of corporal 
energies, and loſt in the realm of chimeras. 
Here 1 ſhall conclude this chapter on the 
object of gymnaſtics. I freely avow I am far 
from having exhauſted the ſubject : but many, 
perhaps, will think me already too long. 
To facilitate the contemplation of them, 
I ſhall juſt repeat the defirable parallel between 
the qualities of the body and mind. 
Health of body—ſerenity of mind. 
 Hardineſs—manlineſs of ſentiment. 
Strength and addreſs—preſence of 
; mind and courage. 
Adivity of body - activity of mind. 
Excellence of form—mental beauty. 
Acuteneſs of the ſenſes—ftrength of 
underſtanding. 
Now let me > aſk : are not theſe objects ſuited | 
to our political inſtitutions, to our manners, 
and to our ſtate of civilization? and are they 
not worthy the moſt ardent endeayours of a 


cultivated people? 5 


To this it may juſtly be kd.” are your 
gymnaſtics calculated to produce them! 3 


= | 6 all, and hold 7 off that which is good. 


END OF PART 1. 


PART II. 


char. I I. 


AVALITIES, PLACE, AND DIVISION or CORPORAL 
| | EXERCISES. 


THE purpoſes alr endy noticed muſt 
a determine the nature of the exerciſes to be 


purſued. We are neither greeks, whoſe little 


territory required to be perpetually defended 
againſt the attacks of neighbouring greeks, 
or remoter barbarians; nor romans, addicted 
to the baſe art of ſubjugating all nations, far 
and near. To us, therefore, the ſpartan 2s 
kryptie*, and the roman gladiators, are 
equally . As little are we athletes; 


and our youths need not daſh out their teeth, 


fracture their ribs, diſlocate their limbs, or 
ſtrangle one another. By our exerciſes We 


ſeek to gain health, not to deſtroy it; 


acquire hardineſs, not the inſenſibility of can- 


* In the een conſtitution thas + was a ſecret law 
| againſt the helots, for the purpoſe of inuring the youth 


to war. The ſtrongeſt and boldeſt of their youths were 


ſelected, armed with daggers, and ſent to hunt theſe | 
ſlaves. Every one they could maſter they ſtabbed to 


death, 
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nibals ; we ſtrive after manlineſs and courage, 
not ſavage rudeneſs and ferocity. Our gym- 
naſtics, therefore, muſt be moulded to the 


ends we propoſe to attain, not to thoſe of the 
greeks and romans *. 


Every one will readily aſſent to this; ; and 
all thoſe, who have been apprehenſive, that 


they ſhould find in this book a ſeries of extra- 

: vagances, will begin to have more confidence 

in it. But I ſhall immediately * to the 
oppoſite extreme. 


1 here are many, who have been accuſtomed 


to treat their children with a tenderneſs un- 
ſuitable even to a ſick chamber. Gellert's 


fable of the apes and bears aptly exhibits theſe 


parents. Jo ſuch no kind of gymnaſtics can 
be adapted: for them, therefore, I cannot : 
: write. Their children muſt neither run nor 
jump; for fear they ſhould overheat themſelves: 
they muſt neither bathe, nor venture into the 
ne air; leſt they ſhould take cold: they 5 


8 I would here have gone farther into this kbje, the 
I Jifornnce between the ends propoſed by the greeks, and 
by us, in gymnaſtics: but I was apprehenſive, that the 
greater part of my readers would be little defirous of a 
diſcuſſion of this branch of antiquities. Beſides, the 
hiſtory of Symnaſtics 1 Is but a collateral conſideration i in this 
work, 


muſt _ 


. 


Y 


muſt do nothing in which e © exertion 


is required, that N may not meet with ſome 


accident. 
I can no more ſquate. myſelf by theſe prin- 
be ciples than by the foregoing. Both. are ex- 
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tremes: the middle way alone remains. 10 
keep to this upon the whole is not diffieult: 


but, in purſuing it, to avoid every ſtep that 
deviates, or ſeems to deviate from it, is often 
difficult, ſometimes. impoſſible, In the former 
_ raſe I muſt requeſt- indulgence ;*in the latter, 


method and deliberation: for it will not be 


my fault, if a man ſuppoſe, that this ſtep or 


that is a deviation from the middle path, or : 


if this or that exerciſe be carried to an extreme, | 


5 through precipitancy or miſconception, „while 
too little conſideration is paid to the de : 


party. 


the garb f youth ſul mirth. 


- We require of this labour, that it ſhalt pro- 
mote the circulation, and ſtrengthen the 
muſcles and nerves: accordingly, it muſt 


Were 1 to give 4 definition of theſs exer- 
.ciſes, it wound be : - gymnaſtics are labour in 


ſometimes ſet the whole body in action, at 
others particular limbs; and muſt induce fome- 


times more exertion, ſometimes leſs, without 


_ overſtraining. 


Me 
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We with gymnaſtics to act as preſervatives 
2gainft effeminate ſenſuality, and to fiel both 


tience and perſeverance ; admit not of ener- 
ating reſt; inure the pupil to more or lets 
pain, that he may learn to contemn it; and 


| to protect the whole body. 
: a render it adroit and agile: for which pur- 


call forth the energies of the muſcles and ten- 


- the artificial. 


portion of danger, ſometimes in one way, 


| and a high degree of emulation. 


the phyſical and moral man: and therefore they 
muſt be connected with labour; require pa- 


5 expoſe him to the weather and the elements, 
to harden the mteguments, which are re deſigned |: 


We would have them ſtrengthen the body, 
Poſes they muſt poflels ſaflicient difficulty, to 


dons; require a conſiderable degree of ſupple- 
neſs of body; and ee in ſome meaſure b i 


fometimes in another, courageous penſeyerance, ; 


— -, ſhould exalt the courage, infolre pre- = 
ſence of mind, excite and cheriſh activity: in 
the practice, therefore, there ſhould be ſome 


Beauty of form ſhould be promoted by them; 8 
and of courſe they ſhould be altogether different 
from the ſtunting toil of the day-labourer : they 

mould be no burden, to occaſion diftortion of 
dhe ſhape; but ſhould operate uniformly on 
— ere eee 
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the whole body, or exerciſe now this limb 


principally, now that, to which exerciſe may 


be moſt neceſſary. 


Our gumngfium i is; as far as is practicable, 


ie open air, We would inure boys to the 
variations of nature, where fair alternates 


with foul: to what purpoſe, — ſhould 


| we erect ſpacious edifices ? 
It is an engaging ſight, to behold a com- 


pany of tender children and blooming youths 
engaged in bodily occupations: their natural, 
careleſs minds, their propenſity to be ever 
outdoing themſelves, their increaſing powers, 
and their activity, give us hopes, that we 
ſſall hereafter ſee in them active, ſpirited, 
uſeful men, in whatever ſituation they may 
be placed; and in ſome degree warrant to us 5 


their virtue and 1 innocence. 


Their place of exerciſe 1 is on the ſkirts of 1 


wood. It is a dry turf, on which a few ſcat- 


| tered trees afford occaſional f pots' of ſhade, 
Here and there riſes a little ſandy hill: Joftier 
mountains adorn the vicinity, and a brock of 
moderate ſize meanders i in numerous windingy 
through the plain, If the neighbourhood 
afford a river likewiſe, nothing more can be 
deſired; and we may well diſpenſe with the 
ſuperb griniatis ſtructures of the ancients; 
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190 QUALITIES, PLACE, AND DIVISION 


but any open place of- moderate extent, and 


ſuch are every where to be found, 1s ſufficient 
for our purpoſe. 


Gymnaſtic exerciſes, as applicable to the 


purpoſes of education, may be divided into 
three claſſes: 


A. Gymnaſtic exerciſes property % called, 


| which are intended more for the improvement 


of the body; than for ſocial een 5 


B. Manual labours. 
C. Social games for youth, - 
Theſe bodily exerciſes I ſhall firſt redu ce to 


a em, and then deſeribe in their order. 


There are many points of view, from which 


they may be conſidered and arranged. If we 


; take for this purpoſe their ends, I mean the 


various mental or corporal perfections, which 


ve prom iſe ourſelves from them, our whole : 
ſyſtem wauld want ſolidity: if we look to the 
nature of the exerciſes themſelves, and arrange 
them accordingly, dividing them into paſſive 
and a&ive, ſerious and inoffenſs oe, we ſhall 
have but a ſuperficial diviſion. Nothing re- 


mains, therefore, but to ſeek the foundations 
of a ſyſtem of gymnaſtics in the human frame 


itſelf. This is unqueſtionably moſt adequate 
to the nature of the thing, and of great utility 


in profiiee, Accordingly, 1 ſhould — : 
5 a die 
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the body into it's princip al parts, and appro- 
priate to every limb, and to every grand 
muſcle, it's particular exerciſes: but very few 
gymnaſtic movements exerciſe only one muſcle 
or one limb; moſt of them employ ſeveral ; 
and all, more or leſs, the whole body. Hence 
it follows, that we cannot well arrange our 
deſcriptions of theſe exerciſes after this ana- 
| tomical order; which would render it neceſ- 
fary, to repeat one and the ſame exerciſe under 
different heads, thus inducing uſeleſs pro- 
lixity. Thus it appears to me far preferable, to 
exhibit at the cloſe a ſyſtem of gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes founded on anatomical principles, which 
hall facilitate the view of the whole by; it's 
' tabular brevity.” 
Another mode of arrangin g theſe exerciſes 
may be purſued, the generical: and this I 
ſhall adopt; as it ſeems to me the moſt na- 
tural, becauſe it does not ſeparate exerciſes of 
8 ſimilar kind; and the moſt uſeful, as it aſſo- 
ciates more readily than any other with the 
method in which gymnaſtics ſhould he taught. 
For example, the hanging by one hand is an 
elementary exerciſe of climbing ;- and conſe- 
quently, it is better to bring it under this 
| n than, conformably to the arrange 
0 + „„ 'Y 
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192 aua fi TI ES, PLACE, ANB PISI 
ments abovementioned, to confound it with 


thoſe exerciſes, which ſtrengthen the hands; 


arms, and ſhoulders, or to jumble it among 
the difficult or eaſy exercifes. Thus, in the 
courſe: of the following work, exerciſes of 


every kind will be found brought — in 
due order. 


For the ſatisfaction of the admirers of anti- 


8 quity, I muſt here ſay a word or two reſpect- 
ing the diviſion of gymnaſtics among the 
greeks. The whole education of a grecian 


citizen turned on two grand points, mufic and 


gymnaſtics. Plato abdivides both, and aſſigns. 
two leading branches to gymnaſtics: 1, xu, 


ſaltation : and 2, rann, conteſt. _ 85 
Saltation, again, he farther divides into the : 


imitation of the decorous, ETudaia, | and of the 
indecorous, pavrn, The firſt comprehends the 


warlike, or pyrrhic, the peace ul, and a middle 
ſpecies, namely the bacchanalian dance: 


ToAtpinng J Or TUppINN „ kienvixn, and appioEnrepen. | 
The firſt was an imitation of the grecian 


tactics : the ſecond was employed on all feſtive 


occaſions, as the expreſlion of joy, happineſs, 
and gratitude. Each compriſed various ſorts 
of dances, and each was accompanied with 
wußte 


Mus 
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This diviſion is made evidently in a moral 
view alone. Other ancient authors give three 
principal kinds of faltation “. 1. Cubiftics, 
_ ti5ypa;; probably the art of tumbling. 2. 
Spheriſtics, 6qapoie; compriſing all the va- 
rious modes of playing with balls, for which 
a diftin& part of the gymnaſium was appro- 
Priated latterly by the name of epaigoneor, and 


Which had it's particular teachers, opaigirixes, 


3. Orcheſtics, ef Xu ue, properly ſo called; or 1 
theatrical ſaltation. 


Of paleſtries, or the proper gymnaſtic exer⸗ 
ciſes, five ſpecies only were reckoned at firſt, 
whence they bore the name of the five games, 


DE reilab hoi. Theſe were leaping, running, throw- 


ing the diſcus, darting the Javelin, and 
wreſtling. 5 1 . 
Aa, rodone n, As axoile, —_— 


Bozing, and probably other exerciſes, were 
_ afterwards added, though the name of pen- 


tathlon was retained. It is very likely too, 
that this appellation was not always under- 


ſtood as applying to theſe five exerciſes exclu- : 
fivaly, but to others in their ſtead; for many 


of great utility, which were purſued 1 in the 


gpuunaſigm as yell as out of it, and ſeveral 
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194 QUALITIES, PLACE, AND DIVISION 


of which I ſhall notice hereafter, were cer- 
tainly excluded from this ſyſtem of gymnaſtics 


only at the beginning, 


Theſe conteſts of the nas were di- 
vided into ferious and inoffenſfoe, into Capes 


and xzpor ayes, Wreſtling alone was referred 


at firſt to the ſerious; afterwards boring, of 
later introduction, was added; and then the 


rayrgalion, or wreſtling and boxing combined : 
the term of inoffenſive was applied to running, 


throwing the di/cus, leaping, and Jaculation. a 


All theſe exerciſes, including thoſe of fal- 


tation as well as the proper gymnaſtics, were 
modified according to three different purpoſes. 


Thus Galen divides the whole of gymnaſtics 
into the warlike, in Yurious athletic, and truly 
medicinal. The laſt might with equal pro- 
priety have been termed the pedagogical, as it 
_ conſtituted ſuch an important part of educa- 


tion among the greeks. When very ſevere 


cenſures of gymnaſtics occur in ancient 
writers, they relate to athletics alone, which 
are as little to be defended as modern boxing, 
or the baiting of animals practiſed i in various 


parts of Europe. In a fragment of Euripides 


it is ſaid; : among the thouſand evils of 


Greece the worſt is the race of athletes.” 
_ Bw 


or GYMNASTIC- EXERCISES. = 195 
Galen applies to their art the epithet of 
_ opprobrious, and ſpeaks againſt it in | many 


places with great aſperity f. 
Theſe ſtrictures include at bottom the ob- 


vious propoſition : purſue gymnaſtic exerciſes 
to lengthen life, but do not live ſolely to purſue 
gymnaſtic exerciſes. The latter was done by 
the athletes, who, according to Seneca, ſpent 


the whole of their days between oil and wine, 


In anointing their bodies preparatory to the 


conteſt, and drinking after it was over. 


| I now proceed to deſcribe the exerciſes 
themſelves: and firſt of thoſe that are Properly : 


| ate. 0 


= Ad Thrafibulum, c. PY 37, 46. 


+e « Undoubtedly every well ordered republic hates ad E 
| deteſts this ſort of art, which depreſſes all vital ſtrength 
and energy, e no healthy ſtate of the Dody. ce. 


I. Cc. cap. 46. 


cap. 
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excelianr. of che gymnaſtic ener ſos: + 
ſtrengthens” and gives: elaſticity” to the feet, 
legs, knees, thighs,” and indeed the whole 
frame; ; it braces every muſcle, invigorates the 
courage, incredibly improves the faculty of 
meaſuring diſtances by the eye, and gra ually 
imparts ſuch a command over the balance of 
the body, as tends greatly to ſecure” us from 
all hazard of any dangerous fall. In common 
| life, too, where brooks, ditches, and a 
thouſand obſtacles, may be paſſed by a leap, : 
the art is of no ſmall utility. Our boys will 
not cry, when they come to a rivulet, but 
jump over it: reſolution will make a Part of 
their character, when they are grown. up ta 
men. -*©- | 
Pradice of the ancients. Leaping, gap, 
was A gymnaſtic exerciſe of the greeks, and 
commonly reckoned among the pentathla. 
It was employed too, probably, as preparatory 
to war. They leaped either without loading 


the body in any manner: or they held in * 
hand a leaden weit ght, faſtened to a leathern 
thong, 
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2 & » © « + 


21 R plate of lead. Occaſionally, too, 
they loaded in this manner the ſhoulders, the 


head, or the feet. It has been ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that theſe weights were employed inſtead 
of a ropedancer's pole, to preſerve the balance 


of the body more eaſily, or rather to give 


more force to the leap. Arguments in ſupport 
of this opinion are to be found in ſome ancient 
writers; for they aſſert, that the athletes could 
leap better with theſe weights in their hands, 
than without them: but ſurely this was not 
always their intention ; for when th ey faſtened 
theſe lumps of lead on their heads, on their 
Ahoulders, or to their feet, it muſt have been 

| unqueſtionably to render the exerciſe more ” 
difficult, and he was declared victor, who 85 
could leap beſt with the greateſt load. Pro- 
bably, too, there was ſomewhat of a medical 


purpoſe in it: the exerciſe was rendered more 


laboriops, to increaſe the bodily exertion. 
For the reſi, leaping was either in height, 


: depth, or length. In the laſt caſe, the point 
From which the leap commenced was called 
Rang. Several leaps were taken one after 
another, and the conteſt probably was, who 


who ſhould ſooneſt arrive at the goal, coxappurn, 


or beyond it; poſſibly, - the leaps were 


- - counted, 


; or ſometimes a ſmall, at others 
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counted, and he won, who advanced fartheli 


in a given number of leaps: [or rather, per- 
haps, as in the latter caſe no goal would be 


neceſſary, the point was, who ſhould reach 
the goal in the ſinalleſt number of conſecutive 


leaps]. There were other kinds of leaping ; 


practiſed, too; as, for inſtance, the jerking 

| out the feet backwards; trotting, or hopping 
with changing legs; and leaping on a ſkin 
filled with wine, and beſmeared on the outſide 
with oil. But to the modern practice * leap- 

ing, which may be thus divided: 


1, without any aſſiſtance, but merely by the 


exertions of the body and limbs: or, 


BL, by means of a long ſtaff, a * 


pole. Each of theſe may be performed 


a. in height, 


b in depth, 


c. in length, 


di. in height and length at the ſame time, 


e. in depth and length at the fame time. 
: Conſequently there are five ſpecies of leaping. 
I. a. The leap in height, without a pole. 
15  Prepara tory exerciſes. In this leap, the 
whole weight of the body is to be moved to 
a height from the ground, which requires 
energy in the feet, calves of the legs, knees, 
„ and 
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And thighs. To ſtrengthen theſe; the follow- 
ing exerciſes are to be employed. 
a. Hopping. Let the pupils ſtand in a line, 


about a ſtep diftant from each other, with the 
breaſt advanced, and the palm of each hand 
placed flat againſt the hip joint of each thigh. 
The gymnaſt gives the word of command: . 


: prepare ! begin and immediately they com- 
mence the Seri which conſiſts in lifting 


each foot alternately, without ſtirring from the 
„place, and clapping the thighs with the hands 


at the ſame inſtant, all exadtly keeping time. 


He who does not accurately perform each 
motion is not maſter of his exerciſe. He Who 


quits his ground, does not preſerve his poſture, 


or fails in keeping time, performs it faultily. 


The gymnaſt muſt attend to all theſe points. 


Jo animate the performance, a prize may be 


propoſed, to be gained by him who holds out 
longeſt in performing the exerciſe exactly. 


1 exerciſe was not unknown to the greeks: 5 
they called it rod xl. It was frequently prac- 
tiſed by the ſpar tan women. Similar to 


” this | _ 
"= The ballotade. Pre thing faid of hop- 
ping is equally applicable to this: but here, 


inſtead of lifting the feet alternately, they are 


both raiſed at once with a quick jerk, ſo as to 
, ſtrike. 
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{ſtrike againſt the poſteriours. | This exerciſe 


is far more violent than the preceding. The 
greeks gave it the ſame appellation of =ndgs. 
7. Hopping on one leg. This very ſimple 


exerciſe ranks among the moſt violent. To 


continue it for any. time requires great ex- 


ertion; and, like the two preceding, ſerves 
particularly to ſtrengthen the lower lunbs. It 


is eaſily rendered intereſting by emulation. 


Me ſelect a ſpot of pretty level ground, a few 
hundred paces in length, in the place appr o- 
priated to our exerciſes. The gymnaſt ranges 
his pupils, as before, in a line: he preſcribes 


the leg on which they ſhall hop for that time, 


and gives the word to march. Immediately 
they all ſet off upon one leg: preſently one 

gives out; ſoon a ſecond is tired; then a 

third; and ſo on. The inexpert frequently | 
cannot advance above the little diſtance of 
thirty ſteps: on the other hand, I have fre- 
quently ſeen robuſt, experienced boys hop an 
above eight hundred ſteps, over hillocks, 
holes, and wheel-ruts. Standing ſtill is a 
allowed: or, if it be for a time, the leg on 
which they hop is alone to be permitted to 
touch the ground. He is the conqueror who 
proceeds fartheſt, or who ſooneſt reaches a 
given line. I his exerciſe i is 5 frequently prac- 


tiſed 


LEAPING, mo 


Uled with regard to time alone; when the 
pupils do not quit their ground, and he is the 


victor, who holds out the longeſt. It is to be 


_ obſerved, as a general rule, that, after one 


leg has been ds the other muſt take 


it's turn. 


The former two of theſe clemeiitiry exer- 
ciſes have a great reſemblance to two others, 


the ſkipping over a ftring or a rope; but as 


theſe have different objects, they muſt be de- 


. ferred to a ſubſequent. part of the work. 1 


ſhall farther remark, that the three exerciſes 


abovementioned are not to be confidered as 
| merely Preparatory ; | for they will always 


a remain genuine gymnaſtic exerciles 1 in them- 
5 ſelves. | 


of the leap, as this favours the execution of it: 


but it is likewiſe proper, that the gymnaſt 


ſhould occafionally ſet his pupils to leap ei in the 
oppoſite direction, that they maß be ſenſible 


= : —o 


2. The leap itſelf, Preparation. The place 
muſt be ſmooth ground for the. length of 
twenty paces at leaſt. It is not amiſs, if it 
be ſhaded by trees; for then the pupils will 
not be fo ſoon fatigued : but it is alſo well, to 
have a place without any; as this will inure 
them to the heat of the Sun. The ground ſhould 
have a very gentle declivity towards the place 5 
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of the effect of the power of gravitation. i 


the. pupils leap with a br ik run of ten or 
fifteen paces, no part of the way muſt be 
ſlippery; but leaſt of all the place from which 
they begin their run, and that from which 
they riſe to their leap. At both theſe places 
the ground ſhould be ſtrewed with rough ſand, 


which will give a ſecure hold to the foot. A 


larger portion of ſand ſhould be laid on the. 
a place where tliey pitch after leaping, that they 
may not receive too violent a ſhock, when 

their feet come into contact with the ground. 


The object to be leaped over mult be ſo con- 


tr ived, as not to be any hindrance to the free 

: movement of the leaper, otherwiſe he would RY 
be liable to break his ſhins, or hurt himſelf in 

ſome way or other. We employ for the pur- 


poſe the ſlight machinery repreſented Plate I, 


: fig. 1. 


A B, 0 D, are two leaping 8 ten feet 


: high, provided with feet, B, D, by which they 
are ſupported. The poſts are marked with a 
narrow notch acroſs at the diſtance of every 
foot: and each foot, from the ſecond up- 
wards, is ſubdivided into fix parts, of two 
inches each; by holes bored through the poſt. 
a b is a, ſtraight rod or bar, not thicker. than 
Ef man 's thumb at the utmoſt, and reſts on two 


11 On 
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iron pins c d, which are puſhed into the holes. 


Thus, the bar can be raiſed higher and higher, 
two inches at a time, to regulate the height 


of the leap as may be thought proper. As 


the bar is not faſtened to any thing, but 


gives way at the lighteſt touch, it affords an 


obſtacle by no means dangerous; and as the 


height of the leap may be aſcertained by feet 


and inches, the progreſs of the pupils is eafily | 


_ obſerved. The bar a b, which is beſt made 
of the ſtem of a young fir-tree, ſhould be at 
leaſt nine or ten feet long, that the poſts A C 


may be placed ſeven or eight feet diſtant from 


f each other. 


Aa long white firing is ſtill peine in 


many reſpects to the bar: for it is not ſo eaſily : 
broken, and the diſtance between the poſts 


may be increaſed as much as you pleaſe, which 


is an advantage. A leaden weight is to be 


faſtened to each end of the ſtring, to ſtretch 
it tight as it hangs over the two pins c d. 


This weight ſhould be ſurrounded with hair or 
wool, and then covered, that it may not do 
any injury to the * if he ſhould fail of 
155 clearing the ſtring. | 


The exerciſe, . 
3 Firſt kind. The fanding 7 jump. If you 


would Jump with à run of fifteen or twenty 


22 paces, 
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| paces, the interval muſt be meaſured and di- 


vided into the due number of ſteps by the 


eye, to which an art not yet acquired by the 


| beginner i is requiſite. He will find it out, in- 


deed, if he be not altogether inexpert: but, 
from attention to this, he will be apt to miſs 


the proper place and mode of riſing to his 


jump, and get a habit of jumping | awkwardly. 
It is proper, therefore, to let the jump be 


practifed without running at firſt; and this 


mode of jumping ſhould never be neglected 
buy the moft expert. 'The performance is ſuf- 
 ficiently eafy. The leaper places himſelf two 
ſteps from the bar. This point we ſhall call 
a; and the ſpace between him and the bar, b. 
7 He leaps, with both his feet cloſe together, 
= from la toward b, on his toes. This prepa- 


4 ratory' ſpring ſerves to call their elaſticity into 
action, if F may ſo expreſs myſelf. From b 


he riſes inftantly, and ſprings over the bar. 
This is not ſo ealy, if the en, fpring 
be omitted. ; 

8. Second kind. The running jump. The 
maſter gives the word, prepare ! At this the 
leapers place themſelves ten or fifteen ſteps 
from the bar. At the word, proceed! the 

foremoſt begins his leap with a run. If the 


bar be not high, three or four may leap over 


4 
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it at once. When all the pupils have leaped 
over it, the bar is raiſed higher and higher 
by degrees, and ſuch as fail to clear it are ſet 
aſide. If the leaper ſtrike the under ſide of 
the bar with his toes, it is a failure: if he 


merely touch the bar with his feet, loſe his 


balance, or negle& to preſerve the proper po- 


ſition of his body, the leap is termed foul : 


on the contrary, when no one of thele Yaults 
is committed, it is called clean. An indif- 
ferent leaper clears a bar only the height of 
his hips; a good leaper, one as high as the 
pait of the ſtomach: and this may be accom- 

pliſhed with tolerable eaſe by any active youth. 
There are many, who acquire the ability of | 


: clearing a bar as bigh as their ſhoulders. Th 


the leapers may be amnnged 1 in claſſes accords 5 


ing to their ability. 


In learning attention is to be beid to the 


following rules and precautions. 


1, At firſt the ſtanding jump muſt be prac- 
tiſed chiefly ; and the teacher muſt ſee, that 
the beginners raiſe their feet and knees in a 
ſtraight direction, not ſeparating the legs from 
: each other, or inclining them to either fide. 
- For this reaſon beginners muſt never attempt | 


to leap over heights beyond their powers, elſe 
| hey will acquire a habit of ſuch faults, 


55 2. The 
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2. The run muſt not be too long; other- 
wiſe it will fatigue the leaper to no purpoſe. 


Ten ſteps, and often leſs, are ſufficient. The 
firſt ſteps are a deliberate tripping on the toes, 
gradually quickened, and moſt violent at the 
laſt. Too long ſteps diminiſh the power to be 
excited at nin g, and ſetting off with too 
much ſpeed occaſions an arc of too great * 


circle to be deſcribed in jumping, which di- 


miniſhes the height of the leap. 


3 As the chord of the arc deſcribed in 


leaping increaſes in proportion to the height 
of the leap, the higher the leap is to be, the 
farther from the ba muſt the leaper riſe to his 


| Jump. 


4. In riſing the dy muſt. never be in- 


elined backwards, but always forwards, as it 
was at the beginning of the run; and the 
leaper muſt not pitch wholly on his heels, but 


chiefly on the toes and balls of the feet, that 


when he comes to the ground he may not 
receive a ſhock through the whole length of 
his backbone. This is an important rule, ap- 
plicable to almaſt every! kind. of. Jump without 7 
e 


5. The teacher muſt * himſelf PEI 
times a few ſteps before the bar, ſometimes 
on one kde of it, to obſerve the leapers. 

Ve ariationg. 
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Vuriurions-. ; Leapin g admits of great va- 
ried; which is very neceſſary in this, as in all 
other gymnaſtic exerciſes, to maintain and 
animate the ardour of youth. I ſhall mention 
a few modes of diverſifyin g t, to which others 
_ eaſily be added. TFT, 
An apple, or any thing elſe you pleaſe, may 
be fuſpended over the bar, to be caught by 
the leaper. Or the bar may be removed, and 


the apple caught, either in a ſtanding jump, 
or a running jump. The leaper may be re- 


quired to turn round from right to left, or = 


from left to right, in the air, as he paſſes over 
the bar. Inſtead of running, the leaper may 
hop, and clear the bar on one leg; or he 
may hop over it ſtanding. The hands of the 
| leaper may be loaded, to render the Jump 
more difficult. A couple of bags, filled with 
ſand, are the beſt ſubſtitutes for the grecian 
poiſers (aXlnees). Laſtly, the leaper, inſtead 
of jumping over the rod, may jump through | 
a hoop, held before him with caution, that 1 is 
looſely. f | : 
V. Vaulting 20. It is not eaſy to give a et 
= deſcription of this exerciſe, which ſhall be ſuf- 
: on clear, to enable any one to practiſe 
Tolerably voluminous books have been 
mitien on the ſubject; and I think it unne- 
55 £4 ceſſary 
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ceſſary to delineate the vaulting horſe, with 
it's ſtuffed leather feat, or the various leaps 
practiſed with it, of which there are no ſmall 
number. The fundamental part of this ex- 
ercile conſiſts in Pl. .cing one or both hands 
on a fixed object, as a wooden horſe, and 


throwing one leg over it in leaping · ſo as to 


beſtride it, or throwing both legs and the body 

quite over it ; which may be done either ſtand- 
ing, or with a run. Any one who has prac- 
tiſed this mode of leaping, or ſeen it per- 


formed, may readily invent exerciſes for it ; 


and he, who has not, would not eafity under · 
ſtand any delineations of 1 it. Fortunately it is 
pretty well known, as it is taug ht in moſt uni- 
verſities, or wherever there are riding - ſchools; 2 
for it is uſually conſidered, and with Juſtice, 
as a part of horſemanſhip. In the education 
3 youth, however, it is ſparingly introduced 
into a few places, probably becauſe it is con- 
| fidered as dangerous. But this I can deny : 
from experience, againſt which nothing can 
be ſaid : for I have daily ſeen it practiſed. by 
boys and youths for a long time, who have 
attained ſu h· a degree of expertneſs at it, as 


aſtoniſhes ſpectators not accuſtomed to it, yet 


not one of them ever received the leaſt injury 
from this exerciſe. I am convinced, that it is 
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ſcarcely poſſible, to acquire by any other mode 
of exerciſe, what may be accompliſhed by 
vaulting; and that ſtrength and pliability of 
body, courage and preſence of mind, preſer- 
vation of equilibrium and accuracy of eye, 
are promoted by it in an extraordinary degree: 
whence I cannot but with, that this exerciſe 


may by no means be omitted in a — bad | 
£0 Pen education. 


Some of the moſt ſimple and uſeful modes : 
of this kind of leaping I have introduced into 
my gymnaſtics, and they will be found farther 
on, in the ſection on balancing: here I muſt 
paſs them over, as the deſcription of the 
ſteps preparatory to them cannot be given in 
this place. One ſpecies of vaulting, , however, 
muſt not be omitted here; which is 
a a. Leaprſrog. This exerciſe, from it's 
continuance, requires conſiderable exertion, 


and is very pleaſing to youth, as it commonly 
affords much occaſion. for laughter. It pro- 


motes bodily dexterity, and call for ſome 
degree of courage, when a leap of tolerable = 
| length, as upwards of five feet, is requiſite. 
The teacher places the company, which 
2 ſhould conſiſt of boys nearly equal in height, 
in a row, one behind another. Let theſe be 
repreſented. by a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. Each 

HT 5 places 
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places his hands on his knees, and thus ſtands 


in a bent poſition. The hands are to be ſo 

placed, that the thumb may reſt on the inſide 
of the knee; the elbow muſt be kept ſtraight; 

and the chin muſt reſt firmly on the breaſt. 


If the company be expert, a clear ſpace of 


one ftride between the head of each boy and 
tte hinder part of the one before him is ſuf- 
_ ficient; if not, the diſtance ſhould be two 
ſtrides. The exerciſe conſiſts in the hindmoſt 
leaping over all thoſe before him, one after 
another. A begins. Taking a ſhort prepa- 
ratory ſpring, he places both his hands gently 
on bs back, and leaps over him ſtraddling 1 
ſuch a manner, that one of his legs paſſes on 
either fide of b, whom he touches with no 
part but his hands. Having leaped over b, 
he makes another prepar atory ſpring between 
b and c, and leaps over c in the ſame manner. : 
While a is leaping over d, b leaps over c, and 
thus they! all follow in turn. Every one, as 


| foon as he has leaped over all in the row, 


places himſelf at the end of it in the ſame 
ſtooping poſition, for the reſt to leap over 
him, ſo that a will ſtand before h, b again 
before a, and ſo on. If the company be expert, 
and ſtand only one good ſtep diſtant from 
each other, the Pr eparatory ſpring is unne- 
1 ceſſary 3 
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ceſſary, and the leaper continues to the end of 
the row without intermiſſion. In this way 


the exerciſe proceeds with great quickneſs, 


and affords much amuſement. To acquire 


expertneſs in leaping high this way, the ex- 
erciſe muſt be performed by two only. Theſe 
gradually ſtoop leſs and leſs, till each is able 


to leap over the other ſtandin 8 — 


uprig ight. 


Precautions. The teacher muſt not allow 


big and little boys to exerciſe together; as 
from this the former could derive no benefit, 
. and for the latter the preſſure or the hands 


might be too much. MD = 
When the leap is to be increaſed, before 


5 the party is completely maſter of it, the 
teacher ſhould place himſelf by the ſide of the 

2 boy to be leaped over, in order to catch the 
7 leaper, if he ſhould fail. 


II. a. The leap i in heig ht with a pole. | 
This kind of jump requires much more 


courage, accuracy of eye, and equilibration ; 
of the body, than the preceding. It exer- 
ciſes likewiſe the muſcles of the breaſt, 
ſhoulders, arms, and hands, which were in- 
active in that, vaulting excepted. 


Practice of the ancients. I can find no 


mention of this exerciſe in any work on an- 


tiquities; : 
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tiquities ; yet, that it was practiſed by the 
ancients, is evident from a paſſage in Ovid, 
where Neſtor, to avoid the calydonian boar, 
leaps upon the branch of an oak by the mp 
of his ſpear ® 

Preſent practice. Wee "This exer- 
ciſe is performed in the ſame place as the leap 


without a pole, and with the ſame apparatus, 

with the addition of a pole, from ſeven to ten 
feet long, not too heavy, but of ſufficient 
3 firength 1 to ſupport the weight of the leaper, 


as he jumps over the bar, 
Exerciſe. The body, ſupported by 2 pole, 
is to be ſwung over a given height. To effect 
this, the leaper graſps the pole with both his 
Hands, the right hand at the top, the left ſome 


_ diſtance below it, as in pl. 1, fig. 2. In leap- 
ing the left arm ſupports the weight of the 
body, the right ſerves to draw it up. The 


leaper takes a fmart run of ten or fifteen ſteps, 


in proportion to the height, places the lower 


pointed end of the pole ſtraight before his 


| feet, neither to the right nor to the left, one 


* c f orſitan et Pylus citra 3 paridlet- 
Tempora: ſed, ſumto poſità conamine ab hall. | 
Alrboris infiluit, quæ ſtabat proxima, ramis : 
TE Deſpexitque, loco tutus, quem fugerat, Faden. | 
| NEE Metam. VIII, 366. 
or 
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or two. feet on this ſide of the bar, gives a 
good ſpring from x x with his feet, which he 
_ aſhiſts by raiſing himſelf with his hands, and 
wings himſelf to 2 Zz, in the curved line y, or, 
if the pole be of longer dimenſions, in the curve 
o, or p. The leap is repreſented i in fig 3 by 
ſimple lines. The bar is repreſented by a b, 
the pole by c d. The hands placed at 4 4 
form the fixed point, round which the body 
of the. leaper turns; and this conſequently 
comes into all the poſitions marked with the l 
lines A B, till at length it reaches 4 C, when 
the feet again incline downwards from C, and 
come to the ground on the other fide of the 
bar. The face of the leaper is now turnet 
toward the place from which he roſe; 1 if it be 
not, the leap is faulty, of which more will 
be ſaid belo . 
But what becomes of the pole? > Either the ; 
leaper, when he begins to fink from the poſition _ 
4 C, lifts it over the bar; or he puthes it 
back with the right hand, fo that it may not 
| fall on the bar; or he does neither of theſe, 
but leaves it in it's perpendicular poſition, and, 
_ catching hold of it beneath the bar the moment L 
his feet touch. the ground, draws it under. it. 


This requires by far the moſt dexterity. : 
An 
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An indiffer ent leaper cannot paſs a bar 
| higher than himſelf: he may be ſaid to leap 
well, who is capable of clearing a bar as high 
as he can reach with the points of his fingers: 
but many learn to exceed this. Hence we have 
a ſtandard for claſſing the leapers. I have 
ſeen many boys and youths leap over a bar 
from two feet and half to three feet two 
inches bigher than their own heads, and one 
of five feet two inches high clear a bar eight 
ſeet four inches from the ground. 
Neues for learning and precautions. 
1 Beginners muſt commence with leaps of 
no great height. It is not neceſſary to make 
them leap over a given height: it is enough, 
1 the learner 1015 himſelf with the pole, and . 
deſeribe a ſemicircle round it with his body. 
In theſe trials the teacher muſt take care, that 
the leaper always places his pole ſtr aight befor 6 
„ T1 
„ this exerciſe, in 3 the body is 
ſwung half round the pole, the leaper muſt 
not pitch in the direction in which he roſe; 


but he muſt turn himſelf round in leaping, 


K 
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fo that, when his feet come to the ground, 
his face muſt look toward the place from which 
he took his riſe. This turning will appear 
very natur al. if you follow the movement of 
the 
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the whats; in idea from xXx to 2 2, in fig. 2. It 
is likewiſe of great advantage: for when the 
body, which will be ſomewhat bent, comes to 
. the poſition AC, fig. 3, the belly will be down- 
ward, and thus the leap is more eaſy, and 
there is leſs danger of touching the bar, than 
when that part of the body which bends out- 
ward is next to the bar, as if the leaper in- 
tended to fit down upon it. In conſequence 
of this turning, too, the feet ſtrike the ground 
with much leſs violence. Practice will render 
this rule perfectly clear. 27 L 
3. Almoſt every thing depends on the 
length of the pole from the lower point to the 
left hand being duly proportioned to the 
| height of the leap to be performed. If this 
part, a b fig. 2, be taken too ſhert, it wil 
be difficult for the leaper to clear the height: 
if too long, more power muſt be exerted, than 
the leap required. I have found, that this 
part of the pole ſhould be taken from ſix to 


| twelve inches ſhorter than the height of the 


bar. Thus a height of ſix feet may be cleared 
when this part of the pole equals five feet fix 
inches, or- only five feet: indeed it may be 
done if the whole len _ of the 2 be ſcarcely 5 
ſix feet. 
4. The : 
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4. The run ſhoold be ten or twelve ſteps, 


Prin a gently, and increaſing it's velocity. 
The pole ſhould be placed on the ground one 
or two feet before the bar, according as it is 
higher or lower. In rifing the knees and hips 


ſhould be bent: when the leaper is at his 
higheſt elevation, the whole body ſhould be 


nearly ſtraight : and he muſt pitch, as in all i 
kinds of leaping, upon his toes. 


5. The pole muſt not be cut out of a plank, 


8 as it would be liable to break; but it muſt be 
a ſingle ſtick, ſlender and light, but ſtrong. 
Conſequently a young fir is the beſt for the 
_ purpoſe. IT he lower end muſt be ſufficiently 
pointed, and the ground ſoft enough, to 
admit of it's entering Aa little way into the | 
: earth. . 


IJ and II. b. The leap from a height, with 


and without a pole. 


Little is neceſſary to be faid, 1 unn 


on the utility of this exerciſe ; which is ſuffi- 
ciently evident, when the many occurrences 
in life, that may require it, are recollected. | 
| Fire may drive us out of a window : an un- 
expected ſhock, compel us to leap from a 
height: horſes taking fright may oblige us to 
ſeek our ſafety by jumping out of a carriage. 
VUnaccuſtomed to ſuch exertions, an arm or 


leg 
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we 18 frequently | broken. I have often ſeen boys 5 
leap down a height of nine feet without injury; 
and I have known an unpractiſed youth fall 
from a height of three, and break his collar- 
bone. And certainly the moſt important end of 
: gymnaſtics 1 is promoted by this exerciſe, for it 
eminently requires courage and preſence of 
mind. 11 
The object i is, to > Secompliſh the higheſt | 
5 leap poſſible, with the leaſt violence to the 
body. This depends, on the quality. of the 
. ground, which ought to be ſufficiently ſoft or 
| foringy, and on the management of the body 

itſelf. For this purpoſe a place ſhould = 
cChoſen covered to ſome depth with ſand, or a, 
_ ſoft, moiſt ſod. . For the height, a ladder, or a 
portable | ſet of ſteps, is ſufficient for the 
expert: but a ſandy hillock, on the exerciſe- _ 
ground, cut through, and it's perpendicular fide 
uſed to leap from, is preferable. With this the 
exerciſe may be begun near the foot of the hil- 
lock, and the leaping place gradually advanced 
nearer and nearer to the ſummit. Thus the 
leap may ſoon be carried to the depth of nine 
feet or more, and due equilibrium of the body 
preſer ved. But we do not reſt here: if the 
place be ſo contriyed, that, we can lay hold 
with our hands, as in leaping g from the lower- 
moſt br anch of a tree, out of a window, 5 
2 5 the 
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the like, we do this, let the body hang down, 
_ thus gain four or five feet. 
In leaping down, the body muſt be bent 8 
together a little, in order that the ſhock may 
not be communicated 3 in a . ight line through 
the whole back-bone. For the fame reaſon, 
the leaper muſt not pitch upon his heels, bur 
on the balls of the toes. This nearly ſupplies : 
the want of elaſticity in the ground. 
This kind of leap is much eaſier with a 
pole. I 0 ſlide the hands down the pole 
during t the leap, and thus diminifh the height, 
is an art eallly acquired: at the ſame time the 
effect of — on the body 1 is very much 
diminiſhed. 555 
One of the mos a precautions in 
N is: not after meals, Of this I 

fhall ſpeak hereafter : but I muſt here more 
particularly urge the caution, never to leap 
down from a height on a full ſtomach. Par- 
ticular care muſt be taken of the tongue, too, 
in this exerciſe. e 
I uad II. e. Te 4 in «length, with and 
without u pole. „ 
| This exerciſe, alſo, is well adapt to 
young perſons. * It ſtimulates their courage, 
while it ſtrengthens their muſcles, particularly 
_ thoſe of the legs and thighs, and gives agility 
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0 the whole frame. For our place of exerciſe 
we chooſe ſoft ground, ſomewhat moiſt, and 
well- covered with graſs, or a ſandy ſoil, We 
mark the place of the riſe (terminus a quo) by 
a white rod, or ſome other conſpicuous object; 
and the diſtance to be attained (terminus ad 
guem), by another. The maſter ſettles how 
\ far they ſhall be apart, which at firſt may be 
five feet. He places the leapers at firſt a few 
ſteps from the neareſt rod, gradually increaſ- 
ing the length of the preparatory run as far 
as fifteen ſteps. The pupils leap one after 
another, till they have all cleared the rods. 
The maſter then places the farther rod a foot 
or two more diſtant, the leap f is repeated, and 
thus they go on. When the pupils have cars 
ried this leap as far as they can, which is 
commonly to three times the length of the 
leaper, within half a foot, or a foot *, the ſame 
exerciſe may be repeated with the leaping 
(pole. The proceeding here is exactly the 
ſame as in the high leap with the pole, only 
the are deſcribed is made as long as poſſible. 
Io render this leap more ſerious, we ſome- 
aan repair to the brook, that winds through 


* An expert youth, five feet high, wall leaped - 
fourteen feet and half, or fifteen feet. 
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our play-gr ound, and- leap-over it/in di fferent 


parts, from the higher bank to the lower, and 


from the lower to the higher. As. boys are 


not fond of being wet through, every one 
here takes care not to make a falſe leap. The 


moſt expert always begins: the reſt emulate 


him, exert all their powers in the preparatory 


run and ſubſequent leap, and acquire confi- 


dence when once they have ſucceeded. Thus 
more is accompliſhed here in general than on 
dry ground; and INave feen many boys leap 

farther than three times their own height * 


_ Laſtly we have recourſe again to the pole. ä 


It's length muſt be ewt more than in 
the high leap, depending on the diſtance to 
be cleared, the depth of the water, ane 
height of the banks. Twelve feet may be 
a ſufficient length. The pole is to be held in 
the uſual manner: the leaper takes a briſk. 
run, ſets his pole a little beyond the middle 
of the brook, and fwings himſelf in an arc 
of a large circle to the oppoſite bank. By 
preſſing the hands upon the pole, you may 
raiſe the body ſo high, as to ſwing nearly over 
the end of the 228 The more this is done, 


The boy mentioned above, who meaſured five feet, | 


the 
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the greater. the elegan ce of the perform ance. 
In coming down, it is eaſy to throw yourſelf 
a foot or two forwards, by moderate preſſure 
againſt the pole with the hands, and thus in- 
creaſe the length of your leap. In this ex- 
erciſe, it is neceſſary, to meaſure the diſtance 
accurately with the eye, and be pretty well 
maſter of the balance of the body, which 
ſwin g ſupported on a ſingle point. Few learn to 
draw themſelves up ſufficiently with the pole ; * 
but it is practicable, to climb higher on the 
pole, by means of the hands, during the leap, 
and thus obtain a greater length of radius. 1 
| have had the ſatisfaction, however, to ſee 
ſeveral. boys leap a diſtance, in this manner, 
nearly equal to four times their height 1 

Both theſe leaps, with the pole and hut. | 
may be performed without any run. Without 
à pole, the feet are placed cloſe together, the 
body is inclined forward, and the leaper 
1 away. W ith the pole the proceedin g 
is the AC. 

Precautions. 1. | The coal,” on which 
the 8 run is taken, muſt not be ſlip- 
pery; the me from which the ring is made 


+ ; 


* The. bey mentioned. before has many times cleared 4 
dne and twenty feet. : N = 


2 3 muſt 


* 
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muſt in particular be firm, and that * the 
leap ends muſt be ſoft. 
2 The leaper pitches chiefly on his heels Bp 
as, as, if he were to pitch on his toes, after a 
powerful leap, he would be in danger of 
0 falling on his noſe: but as the body 1 1s bent 
in this leap, the ſhock is not communicated 
throu oh itin a ſtraight line. The leaper muſt 
accuſtom himſelf, likewiſe, not to ſtop the ver 
locity his body has acquirgd at once, on the 


ſpot where he pitches, by ſtanding fill; = ---- 


rather allow himfelf to take a few gentle 
| rings forward, till the acquired velocity i is 
| expended. This can be done, however, only ; 
' Where the ground will admit. In leaping over 
a brook it is often impracticable, and in this 
ü - the leaper ſhould pitch more on his toes. 
In this leap, as in all exerciſes of this 
, kind it is abſolutely neceſſary, to riſe with 
both feet together, and not to make a ſtepping » 
Jump, in which one foot goes before the other. 
This is danger an and muſt not Foy any means 
be rl | 


. When this leap is made with the ih | 


ii is not necefſary, to Ning the body round, 


as in the high leap. 
a Variety The continue os 


7 
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If ve would imitate the ancients, we chooſe 
a tolerably long, even courſe, and mark out 
the place from which to ſtart. Here the young 


| _ eompetitors aſſemble, and one of them begins. 


Having placed his feet, cloſe to each other, 
on the appointed: ſpot, he ſwings his arms 
backwards and forwards, his body a little bend- 
ing, and at the moſt convenient moment ſprings | 
forward as far as he can. From the place to 
which he comes he renews his leap, without 
ſtopping, and thus he proceeds. All the reſt 
follow him. The goal may be fixed, and in this 
caſe he who reaches it with the feweſt leaps f 
is victor: or it is not fixed, and the prize 2 
obtained by him, who advances fartheſt in a 
given number of leaps, or by him who takes 
the greateſt number of leaps in ſucceſſion. In 
the laſt caſe attention muſt be paid, that a 
| proper degree of exertion is made in every 
leap. This exerciſe is fatiguing to the muſcles 
of the thighs : fifteen or twenty leaps breathe 
_ a perſon. To bring other muſcles into action, 
this continued leap may | be — back- 5 
wards bkewiſe. wr 
. Iand IL d and e. The leap. in height 1 5 


5 wy and in depth and length, at the ſame time. 
Al theſe kinds are only flight variations from 
: the former, but naturally require more ex- 
2 4 ertion, 
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224 3 LEAPING. 
ertion, as the difficulty is 'double. The pre- 


paratory run muſt be executed with more 
force, if you would leap far and high at the 


ſame time. For this purpoſe we uſe the leaping 


poſts mentioned above, with the ſtring, or 


ba, and perform the leap, : either with the pole, 


or without it. The point of riſe is determined 
ol itſelf, from the nature of the exerciſe; 
but that which the leaper is to attain muſt 
be marked by a line drawn on the ground, 

| which will determine the length | ed the 
leap *. 


> 


The 1 in depth and length. laevis 1 re- 


quires a briſk run. This belongs to the moſt 
; malent exerciſes, and cannot be undertaken 


1 . , . 1 * 
— d : & * * „ OF - 


58 appears to me, that this 1 mould TY 8 bh 


| To paſs over a bar of a given height, and reach a given 


diſtance beyond it, the leaper muſt riſe a certain diſtance. 


from the bar it is true: but it is equally true, that, if he 
riſe at a given diſtance from a bar of a given height, and 
5 leap over it, he muſt pitch at a certain diſtance beyond it. 
Mierely as an exerciſe the difference may not be much; 
but as the principal caſe, i in which ſuch a leap can be of 
practical mility muſt be, where a perſon wants to attain a 
given height from a given diſtance, I think; that the point 
of riſe ſhould be fixed, and this and the height of the 
har be the objects of the leaper's attention. Still it would 
be beſt, perhaps, to employ both modes occaſionally ; 
| ſometimes Ang 4 the point of riſe, at others the paint $9 | 
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© CHAP, II. 
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2 2 $38 © Pp 


; £1 | AMONG the Masha, whi ich Nat : 
has beloved on animals in general, for the 
preſervation. of lite, running, ſays Mercu- 
rialis, is the moſt important. Since then it is 
pointed out to us by Nature, it muſt be in a high 
degree natural and innocent. It is very fingular, 
therefore, that we ſhould apparently do all we 
can, to make our children unlearn the art of 
running. Our earlieſt phyſical treatment of 
them ſeems calculated to deſtroy their aptitude 
for it; in a little time, it is too often the caſe, 
that the boy ſcarcely dares look as if he 
withed to run, we prohibit it ſo ſtrongly as 
vulgar: and when he is more grown up, 
 Mannerlineſs ſteps in, and prohibits it alto- 
gether. Medical prejudices and our own con- 
venience contribute likewiſe their ſhare, and | 
never allow our children to acquire a faculty, 0 
innocent in itſelf, and neceſſary to every one. 
It is poſſible, that a perſon may get a con- 
ſumption by running; ; but the fault is not in 
the exerciſe, it is in the perſon himſelf, who 
runs without — practiſed. Negroes and 
TEES: | 5 other 
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— . 


other men in a fiate of nature run daily in 


purſuit of animals for food, with a degree of | 


facility, at which we are aſtoniſhed ; but they 
are not more liable to conſumption, I believe, 


on this account, than the beaſts that are famed 


: for ſwiftneſs. 


The body of no valve] ſeems better formed 
for running, than that of man, The nobler 


parts, wh ich might ſuffer from an immoderate 
influx of blood, are uppermoſt; and the laws 


of gravitation itſelf aſſiſt in propelling the 
runner forward. He has nothing to do, but 
1 ſtrengthen his feet and thighs by practice, | 
and accyſtom himſelf to ſpeedy motion, and 


there is nothing very laborious i in the exerciſe, 


1 am Convinted by unqueſtionable expe- 
fience. Indeed, I believe, I may venture to 
affert from experience, that it is very bene- 
ficial to the lungs; and that perbaps there is 


nothing better, to ſtrengthen the lungs of 
thoſe who are ſhort-winded, than gradually 


. habituating themſelves to the exerciſe of 
As foon as young children are 
expert at walking, turning, and the like,“ 
 fays the ſagacious Frank, *runnin g races, with 
proper procautions, = an | excellent Exerciſe : 


running. 
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In ſhort, the principal objects. of this exe, 
erciſe are, to ſtrengthen the lower limbs, and. 
more particularly _ _ ĩ 

Practice of the ancients, Running, gehe, 
the moſt ancient exerciſe, as well as the moſt 
natural, was ſo highly eſteemed by the greeks, Y 
that Homer obſerves, no man could acquire 
greater tame, than that of being ſtrong i in his. 
hands and feet; Plato recommends running 
not only to men and youths, but to great 

boys ahd girls: Seneca, who exprefſes his diſ- 
approbation of athletics in pretty ſtrong terms 
in his fifteenth epiſtle, notwithſtanding recom- 
” mends running to Eucilius as an exerciſe ; and 

the olympiads were diſtinguiſhed by the names . 

: of thoſe only, who were victors in the race. 
The courſe of the ancients - was called the 
- fladium, becauſe a Aadium, that 1 is 125 paces, 
about 200 yards, was the meaſure of it 
length. The ſtarting point Was called pts, 
GN, &c.; OY the goal, EN, comes, &c, The 
ground was covered with ſand; and the com- 
petitors were naked, as was cuſtomary i in all 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes. They, who, entered 35 

to run from one end of the, ſtadium, tc the S 
other, Were called ſtagium-runnens, celiobxalot; "Bp 
others ran from one end to the other and back 


again, and conſequently the diſtance of two 
_ 


— 


—_— 
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ſadia, Fhence they were cated double ſta- 


dium-runners, 0&:avaoJpqzei. The length of the 


cburſe here could occaſion little difficulty, ſo 
that all depended on fwiftneſs. To try the 
_ continuance of the runners, the diſtarice was 


increaſed, 'by running over the courſe ſeverat 


times forward and backward. Thus was pro- 


duced the longeſt courſe of the grecian runners, 
_ ealled done, which conſiſted, according to 


ſome, of twelve ſtadia, or 2400 yards, ac- 


cording to others, of twenty four ſtadia, or 
4800 yards, making about two miles and 
three quarters. This was confidered as ex- 


5 tremely arduous. | 


Por the race the ſtadium was not always = 
employed, but ſometimes the open fields, 
where hills and vales diverſified the plain 
ground. Sometimes, too, the runners were 
completely clad in armour, and Wen. ay 


were called zr urge. | 


In Galen I find a particular kind of race 
| in the ſtadium mentioned. The greeks called 

| it eu Reh deu. 5 N fixth part of the ſtadium 5 
Was marked off for the courſe. This the 
15 perſon ran over forward aud. backward, without, 
turning round, gradually diminiſhing the dif- 
tance of his run each time, till at laſt he had- 
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but a fin gle * to take bend "And 


forward“. 
Preſent praſtice. In the 6 es we mi 
out the courſe. Two trees, the diſtance 
between which we know, are ſufficient for our 
purpoſe. The length of the ancient ſtadium 
was 200 yards, hd our courſe may be the 
fame. The exerciſe itſelf may be performed 
in two ways, with a view to ed, or to con- 
tinuance. PO 1 
* : . The contef? of ſpeed. : 5 
When the race is to depend on  ſbced, the 
maſter places his pupils, if he wiſh to exerciſe 
them all at once, in a line, by the firſt tree. 
If they be not all equally expert, he arranges 
them according to their abilities, and places 
the weaker a few ſteps forward, that the 
ſtronger may not win too eaſily. All rand | 
ſtill in their places, while he proceeds to the 
end of the courſe, whence he gives the ap- 
ra god for iarting. | All ſtrive * 


„ Eſt autem amp, cum in PE 1. e. in ſexta 
parte fladij, quis prorſum retrorfumgue viciſim, idque 
. ſzpe, in utramque partem fine flexu curſitans, unoquoque 


curſu breve quiddam de ſpatio demit, quoad denique n 
unico greſſu conſtiterit.“ Galen. de Tuené. . lib, II. 
r 
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incredible eagerneſs to win che prize, which 


confiſts of a flender twig from the laſt tree. 


Or the maſter arranges the whole line in 


claſſes, according to each boy's ſviſtneſs in 
the race, with which he is well acquainted. 


All ſtand in a row, but only thoſe of one claſs 
run at a time, on the ſignal's being given.” 


Thus equals contend with each other. 
Or, if he be defirous of. diſtinguiſhing the 


good runners, and ſtimulating the bad by a 
| ſenſe of ſhame, he arranges them according 


to their tallneſs, and places all thoſe, that are 


of the ſame height, in one claſs. The ſignal 


is given to one claſs after another, and the 
- victor rewarded at the end of the race. 


Hitherto they are only ſtadiodromes, or run- 5 


1 ners of a fingle ſtadium: by degrees they 


accuſtom themſelves to the double ſtadium, 

x runnin g round the ſecond tree, and returnin g 

to the firſt. In time they learn to run over 
the ground forward and back ward more than 
=. 
Voung people love change: they muſt be 
excited to exerciſe therefore 1 in various way 83 
for no one ſhould experience compulſion, 


every thing ſhould be done with pleaſure. 


| To prevent theſe exerciſes from becoming . 
too familiar, the maſter ſometimes exerciſes 


his 
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232 nvuvxxrxe- 
his pupils ſeparately, noting by his watch the 
time each takes to run a given diſtance, and 
he is declared victor, who runs over the ap- 
ac . 7 in the ſhorteſt tne. 

- This is one e of the-moſ e e exer· 
eiſes. Even the greeks conſidered their long 
courſe, do oc, as an arduous taſk, not to be at- 
tempted lightly. All, however, depends on ad- 
vancing by degrees, ſo as to give the young 
aſpirants that ſtrength in their legs and thighs, 
which they could never acquire by ſitting ſtill. 

Nothing in general can effect this in a 
manner more conducive to bodily health than 
long walks in winter, when the air is pure and 
braeing, and the cold excites quickneſs of 
motion. Let us not deprive our youths of a. 
| benefit, which Nature gratuitouſly offers them. 
I am perſuaded, no ſeaſon has a more bene- 
ficial influence on the health than winter. 
We deſtroy this by continually indulging 1 in. 
the heated air of our parlours, collect mate- 
rials for vernal diſeaſes, and then aler ibe cheſe 
to the weather. 5 - 

By walks of this kind we hv 1 
boys of eight years old to be able to make a 
journey of nine miles without reſting. We 


accuſtom them gradually to walk quickly, but 
for 
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fer a ſhort time: thus we have ſeen them keep 


up with us for a quarter of an hour very eaſily. 
without being fatigued, or finding any incon- 
yenience: for running is as natural a motion. 
as walking, but we can learn neither, without 
practiſing it; ſo that there are perſons, whe 
are as much tired by a walk of an hour, as 
Philippides was probably, when he ran from 
Athens to Sparta, a Gfttapce of 129 miles, in 
two days. | 
The maſter unites theſe 8 a 
with thoſe of the courſe. He permits his 
| pupils, to run round the two boundary trees, 
with a moderate degree of ſpeed, and thus 
gradually inure bene to long continued 5 
running; but he forces them to nothing, he 
tempts. them with e he rather Checks 
Fhoir ardour. 
On the 19th of Spier,” 1792, 1 ſaw 
, with great ſatisfaction three bays run round 
our. courſe fourteen times in twenty minutes. 
Fach run round, being accurately meaſured, 
was found to extend to 878 feet: the whole 
run, therefore, was 12992 keet, or more than : 
| two miles and a quarter, 
In autumn, 17 91, twenty two , boys and 
youths tried their abilities in the race. One 
TAN round the courſe only. twice; five, three 


Sf» times ; 5 
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times; 5 two, four times; two, five times ; ; two, 
ſix times; one, ſeven times; one, ten times; 


two, eleven times; three, twelve times, that 
is 3512 yards, or within a few feet of two miles; 


in eighteen minutes. The three beſt performed, 
according to the moſt accurate W 85 as 
follous. N 380 


— | times feet 3 miles minutes. 

1 9 A ran n round the courſe 145 that i is 12292, or more ; than 2% in 21 
„„ 15, 13170, or very near 23, 221 

0 e - „ 14926, or more than 24, 244 


158 this be compared with the Joao of the 
ancient greeks, a courſe of 14520 feet at 
| moſt, if we take it, not for twelve ſtadia, 

which. many ſuppoſe it to have been, but, 
with Suidas, for twenty four“, and their long 
races will have nothing in thin at all incre- 
dible. It is probable, that they ran with far 

more ſpeed ; but on this head we have nothing 
to afford us any information: and then they 
ran naked, which greatly diminiſhed the toil. 

Io eaſe the minds of all thoſe, who may 

feel any apprehenſions on the ſubject, I ſhall 

add, chat of all theſe twenty two boys! not one 


* e to Barthelemi, ! in his travels of Anacharſis, : 

vol. IV, p. 78, the competitors in the race at the cele- 
brated Olympic games ran at moſt twelve times the length - 
of the courſe, which was about 605 feet, fo that the whole 
diſtance they ran was about 7260 feet. 
5 758 
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ever felt the leaſt unpleaſant conſequence ; 
ariſing from this exerciſe; and that A, B, and 

8 particular, wiſhed to run farther, de- 
claring, that they were neither tired, nor felt 
| ay. inconvenience. 

In this exerciſe the following rules are all 
1 are neceſſary to be obſerved. 
It ſhould be practiſed only in cool 

* chiefly | in the fall of the Tow and 
in winter. | 
2. In running races the competitors ſhould 

| ſtrip off all their upper garments immediately 

before ſtarting, and run with bare heads, open 

| breaſts, and nothing round the neck. Indeed 
| theſe parts of the * ſhould N remain 

uncovered. 85 
3. The runners ſhould put 0 on 8 clothes 
a again, as ſoon as the race is ended, and keep 
themſelves in motion by walking for ſome 


time. Frank adviſes, to let the runners walk 
back from the goal to the ſtarting poſt, that 


they may not cool themſelves too quickly. If 
they have run over the courſe but once, this 
is ſufficient; but if they have been contend- 
5 ing in the race of continuance, they muſt 
be kept longer in motion. 
The determinate courſe is not always neceſ. — 
fary for the race. The maſter chooſes the 
BY 2 open 
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open plain, uneven ſod, hill, vale, and ey 
he confines himſelf to no road, but traverſes 


the wood in a ſtraight line: but he knows the 
ground well, that he may adhere to his ge- 
neral purpoſe, and expoſe his pupils to no 
danger. Here the boy exerciſes his body i in 


a thouſand ways: he acquires ſtrength, ag gility, 


health, and the capacity of continued ex- 
ertion: his mind learns to ſurmount difficulties, | 
with which he could never be familiarized 


_ , within doors, and to which, notwithſtanding, 


| he may be expoſed in his paſſage through 
life, I muſt ſtill repeat, that the beſt time 
for this exerciſe is winter, for which moſt 
ather exerciſes | In the open air are not adapted. 
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IHE particular ie of E nulation 5 
W, to ſtrengthen the hand, atm, ſhoulder, and 
petoral mſeles ; and when it is combined 


with aiming at a mark, it exerciſes the eye in 
forming a judgment of diftances in a very 


good and amuſing manner. That caſes are 
daily liable to occur, in which it may be ne- 
| ceffary for ſelf-defence, is too obvious, to be 
urged here. Hiſtory affords us memorable. 
inſtances of the utility of this -exerciſe, and 


the degree of perfection, to which it may be 


carried. Who is unacquainted with the ſling 

of. David, and the dexterity of the ancient 

inhabitants of the Balearic iflands? Among 

the nations of the preſent day the patagonians 

are to be noticed as very ex pert {hngers. 
According to Bougainville and others, their 

| principal weapon conſiſts of two flint ſtones, ; 

| about the ſize of a two pound cannon-ball, 

| bound round with leather, and faſtened one 

at each end of a thong fix or ſeven feet in 
length. Theſe they uſe on horſeback in 

hunting, and hit their mark with them at a 

Xe R 3: _ diſtance 
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diſtance of three hundred paces with n great 
7 preciſion. 


Among the moderns Frank recommends 
this exerciſe in the following words. Throw- 


ing at a mark, in places where no danger can 


accrue to paſſengers or windows, particularly 


ſtrengthens the breaſt and eye: the ſmalleſt 
children are capable of this exerciſe : &c. 


Jaculation is performed with the hand, 


either immediately, or mediately, by means EO 
of ſome inſtrument. Shooting belongs to Ny ” 
homes claſs. FVV 


a. The ſimpleſt mode of tenlation is uni- 


N verlally known. We throw a ſtone with the 
hand through the air, either high, or far, or 
at a determinate mark. The movement of 
the arm for this pur poſe i is not eaſily deſcribed, - 
, but every one is ſufficiently acquainted with | 
it: it muſt be remembered, however, that, in 
order to exerciſe the muſcles of the arm and 
ſhoulder, the arm muſt not be kept ſtiff, and 
moved with the hand, in throwing, from above 
| forwards; a manner very commonly practiſed 
by women and awkward throwers. To throw 
far and high, the ſtone muſt deſcribe a large arc 
of a circle: but m throwing at a mark, the 
maſter ſhould ſee, that his pupils throw only 
4 point blank, exerting the we fir ength of 


8 
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x the arm 3 unleſs when ſtones of three or four 


pounds weight are to be thrown in the manner 


of bombs at a mark. In the latter caſe the 
movement of the arm, too, is different, being 


exactly the ſame as in throwing the diſcus, 


of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. This ex- 
erciſe may be rendered intereſting in two 
ways; ; by varying the mark, and by contend- 
ing for a prize. Sometimes we throw point 
blank at a perpendicular target; ſometimes 
with heavy ſtones, in the manner of bombs, 
at a horizontal one; ſometimes at a pot, placed 


on high; ſometimes at a wooden bird, for a 


prize. At one time we fix the mark on a | 
— height; another time at the bottom of a x ſteep 5 


declivity. 


b. Slin ging requires extraordinary caution. 


I cannot recommend it's practice to young 
perſons in companies; but it muſt be ſo con- 


trived, that one flinger always practiſes by : 
himſelf, while all the reſt are perfectly ſecure 
from his throw. This exerciſe is ſufficiently | 


known: every body is acquainted with the 


mode of making a ſling; but in regard to 
uſing it, I muſt obſerve, that it is always to be 
Fi g round the head circularly i in an oblique : 


direction, preparatory to the throw. Every 
other — movement is erroneous. 
8 = R 4 c. Throwing 
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c. Throwing the dart. This was — of 
the ancient grecian exerciſes. It feems, like 
thooting with the bow and arrow, to have 
been practiſed in the earlieſt ages, and to be 
known wherever men exiſt. Since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, it is true, we have ceaſed | 
to make uſe of the dart; but that force of 
arm, by means of which Ulyſſes could throw 
a dart, as far as a bow could impel an arrow, 
zs ſufficiently deſirable, to induce us to rec nt 
mend this exerciſe to ue. be 
A perfectly ſtraight ſhaft, five or fix feet | 
* er upwards, is to be furniſhed with a 
thick iron ferrule at one end, and feathered 
|  Kke an arrow at the other. The weight and 
_ thickneſs muſt be adapted to the ſtrength of 
the thrower; the length, to his height. This 
ſimple inſtrument is graſped by the fingers 
near the middle, ſo as to be in equilibrium; 
| ſwayed a few times, by moving the arm up 
and down; and thrown through the air with 
all the force of the arm and ſhoulder, ſeizin # 
the moſt favourable moment for the purpoſe, 

wo the appointed mark, which may be & 
target. No one, except a perſon that has tried 
4 2 exerciſe, can conceive how much it contri- 
| butes to ſiren gthen the limbs. The ancients: 
are faid to have faſtened a thong, apparently 
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a ſhort one, to the middle of the dart, in 
order to throw it with more force, than by 


uſing the fingers alone. This thong, how- 


ever, was faſtened, probably, not to the dart, 


but round the hand, by one end; the other 


being paſſed once round the ſhaft of the dart, 


fo as to hold it faſt, and let go at the moment 


of throwing, as the 3 lets looſe one end 
of his fling. 


d. The bow has always ben too cloſely allied 
to the dart, to be forgotten here. The uſe of 
it is as much an elegant manly exerciſe now, 
as it was in the days of Ulyſſes. | I know 


ſcarcely any amuſement, that has more attrac- 


tion for a boy. He runs and ſearches, till he 
finds an elaſtic maple bough, bends it, faſhions 

tit into a bow, exerciſes his patience by ſuffering 
it to dry properly in the air, ſtretches a ſtrong 
eord from one end to the other, and with 
eagerneſs tries it's elaſticity. This anſwers to 
his wiſhes. He next cuts an arrow from 42 
piece of deal, about the ſize of a large quill, 

and arms it at one end with a leaden ferrule, 5 


at the other with two feathers * pod. to it. 


#1 The old FRY ** 8 ſo expert in che uh or 
N the lang bow, that perhaps no nation ever exceeded them. 


Their arrow was feathered with three ſtrips from the quilt 


feathers | 


ah. 
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The little apparatus is now. ready. Heat or 
cold, wind or froſt, is no longer felt by him: 
1 every thing is forgotten but the high and far 
| N flying arrow: he fancies himſelf a little Tell, 
and ſtrives with his comrades to hit like him 
an apple, or to cleave the pin * the baſket 
like a Robin Hood. | ; 

| Some grave reader, perhaps, will call this 

| | trifling. Be it ſo: yet I muſt confeſs, that 
every ſport, which occupies a lad, exerciſes his 
faculties, and fortifies his health by employing 


feathers of a gooſe; two white; the other gray, which 
ſerved the archer as a mark for rightly placing his arrow. 
A ſlight groove ſhould be cut in the arrow, ſufficient to 
let in that part of the ſtalk of the quill to which the plume 
41188 adheres. 'The arrow ſhould be half the length of the 
1 bow; the bow, equal in length to the height of the 
+ LO thooter, and of ſuch a ſtiffneſs, that a ſtrong and expert 
| ſhooter can barely draw the arrow home to it's head. Yew 
was preferred by the engliſh archers for the bow; and, we 
are told, for the arrow likewiſe. The bow ſtring was 
_ waxed in the middle, where the notch of the arrow was 
to be placed, that the arrow might not lip. The ſhooter 
wore on his right hand a glove, to fave his fingers from 
being cut; and, to defend his left arm from the ſtroke of 
the ſtring, he wore on the inſide of it, between the wriſt 
and the elbow, a piece of ſmooth leather, called a bracer, 
faſtened by traps, which buckled on the outſide. The 
engliſh archer drew the arrow to his ear, not to his 
breaſt. Ts EC : 
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him in the open air, appears to me of import- 
| ance. If the force of an Ulyſſes be deſirable, 
let us not deſpiſe. the means, by — he 
acquired and exerciſed it. 
e. The diſcus. Practice of the ancients. We | 
| find the diſcus in uſe fo early, as to be fre- 
quently mentioned by Homer. Achilles ex- 
erciſed his myrmidons in throwing the diſcus 
and the dart. At the ſacred games performed 
in public the diſcus was reckoned among the 
pentathla; and other perſons, as well as the 
athletes, exerciſed with it in the gymnaſia. 
On the arena, ſays Solon to Anacharſis, in 
Lucian, you obſerved a round piece of braſs, 
in ſhape reſembling. a ſmall ſhield, without 
ſtrap or handle. On attempting to lift it, you 
found, that, from it's weight and ſmoothneſs, : 
it was not eaſy to hold. They engage. in 
throwing this, ſometimes high in the air, at 
other times ſtraight before them: ſtriving who 
5 ſhall throw it fartheſt. This exereiſe gives 
| ſtrength to the ſhoulder, and muſcularity to 
the arm.“ Similar verbal deſcriptions, which 
occur in many ancient authors, compared with 
works of art, which have been preſerved to us 
from antiquity, afford us a pretty clear idea 
of this gymnaſtic exerciſe. 
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| The diſcus, or quoit, was made of metal, 


or ſtone, and had the form of a lens, that is 
a glaſs convex on both ſides. It's diameter, 


as we may conclude from the delineations 


extant, was about a foot; and it's thickneſs, 

min the centre, three or four inches. Hence 
the great weight of theſe maſſes may be in- 
| ferred: but neither ſize nor weight was always 
the ſame. This may be concluded from ſome 
ancient figures of diſcobuli, copies of which 


are to be found in Mercurialis and Potter: and 


it is obvious, that the tyro in gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes would require a much fmaller and 
lighter diſcus, than the pr actiſed athlete. In 
the centre we find a hole; through which, 
according to Potter, 4 thong was drawn, by 
means of which they gave it the proper wing. 
I do not know on what paſſages in the 
ancients he grounds this opinion; but Mer- 
curialis mentions no ſuch thing; and if the 
diſcobuli rubbed their hands with earth, to be 
able to hold the difcus the better on account 
of it's ſmoothneſs, and if a rotatory motion 
were given to it in hur ling, both theſe cir- 
cumſtances are inconfiſtent with the uſe of a 


The diſcus was thrown high, or far, or 


bowled alon 8 the ground, or pitched at a cer- 


tain 
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tain object, on which the whirling diſcus was 
to fall. He was the victor, whoſe diſcus was 
thrown the higheſt, or the fartheſt, or neareſt 
to the mark. The remains of antiquity, that 
have come down to us, ſhow us the mode in 
which this exerciſe was performed. The arm 
5 hung down by the ſide: the diſcus reſted on. 
the four fingers, which were cloſed, with their 
ends pointing upward on the inſide of it: the 
thumb was extended horizontally along the 
outſide: the thrower ſwung his arm backwards 
and forwards, till he had attained the proper 
moment for giving it the greateſt impulſe, 
when he hurled it into t the air vith a My 
motion. . 
Nc praflice. Galen admits the diſcus 
i into medicinal gymnaſtics, we into ſcholaſtic, 
as a pleaſing variety of the exerciſe of jacu- 
lation for youth. Quoits of ſtrong, heavy 


wood, 98 are eaſily procured, may ſuffice 
for our purpoſe: and indeed theſe ponderous 


| maſſes of metal appear to be adapted only to = 
the well exerciſed ſhoulder of a man. In 
: uſing it we imitate the ancients exactly, but 
without employing any thong; as it is more 
ſafe, to throw ſimply with the hand. If Wwe 
pe deſirous of a mark, a ſtake fixed in the 
* ground, 
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ground, with a ſmall horizontal target on the 
* of it, is very convenient for the purpoſe *. 
It is particularly neceſſary i in this exerciſe, 
that the maſter call the attention of his pupils ; 
to the following lines of Martial. 


* Splendida cum volitant ſpartani pondera diſci, 
Eſte procul pueri, ſit ſemel le nocens. 


* The game of quoits is not uncommon in many parts | 

of England, Our quoit is a circular piece of iron, a little 
_ concave ot one ſide, and convex. on the other, with a 

large hole in the centre. Two ſtakes are driven into the 
ground, at a diſtance agreed upon, which i is uſually ſuch 
as to require ſome exertion on the part of the players 
to throw the quoit ſo far, and the antagoniſts, ſtanding by 

one of the ſtakes, endeavour to pitch the quoit in ſuch a 
manner, that, when it falls to the ground, the hole in 
the centre ſhall receive the other ſtake through it. 
Another exerciſe of this kind, much practiſed by our an- 
ceſtors, was that of pitching the bar; which conſiſted in 
ftriving who ſhould pitch a heavy. bar of iron to the 
. diſtance. T. . = 
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of the Devil, 1 of OP ancient Ute; as 12 
an early period it began to degen ET Tate into . 


brutal conteſt for or the amuſement of the ſpec- 


N tators. . S Accordingly, che pine of the 
| Galen rk t tes it Ubdgether, and 3 have : 


it baniſhed rom every well ordered ſtate *. 


: He was inſpseor! of the gyonaſtic exerciſes 


cated his Houlder i in | the thi on ft 3 year of 
his age. Here he became . intimately ac- 
4 quainted vith the body of athletes, for whom 5 
his mind vas filed with abhorrence; 5 and no 
picted them 1 in ſuch 


4120 


one of the ancients has de 
black coburs as he has, though unqueſtion- 
ably ther had a. beneficial. influence” on the 


ſpirit of the people. In general, it is true, 
they defirved the pictüre Ye drew of them; * 
and 1 xerfealy agree with him, © in What he 
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fays re 0 ting. their mode of wreſfling, | ret 
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I think, he ought to have diſtinguiſned be- 
tween the natural exerciſe itſelf and it's 
abuſe; and have recommended that, while he 
reprobated this as an object of abhorrence. 
Clement of Alexandria * held the practice of 
wreſtlin ig in diſeſteem; ; yet he recommended 
it's uſe, when em ployed only to ſiren gthen 
the body, and promote health, His view of 
-- whe fubje&t v was more : impartial, ad ther efore 
more juſt. 
It. does net follow from. * abuſe of 7 a 
TT thing, that the thing is itſelf 1 injurious; or to 
be deſpiſed: and if wreſtling can be practiſed 
in ſuch a manner, as to fortify the health, 
render the body robuſt and alert, and inſpire 
courage ;. if, at the ſame time, there. be no 
: neceſſity of. running into the alnſe of it, or 
giving an improper. turn to the character of 
youth ; it remains a valuable exerciſe to us 
alſo. This my experience confirms; therefore 
. recommend it without heſitation : . beg 5 
only to be underſtood, as recommencing it on 
the expreſs condition of avoiqing .it 8 abuſe. 2 
I)he utility of wr eſtling 5 
and! in a proper manner, extends to the whole 5 
n * the limbs are exerciled i in. it, all 


ol | 


the 


* * Padagog. 1, Cap, 10. | 


with moleration, = 
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the muſcles called into action; the lungs are 
greatly ſtrengthened, and the circulation pow- 

erfully promoted: and if it be true, that we 
ſhould form the minds of youth to patience, 
firmneſs, and courage, no exerciſe is better 
adapted for the pur poſe than wreſtling. 
Practice of the ancients. Wreſtling, ; ra 
was à very ancient exerciſe, and conflituted 
the moſt important part of the grecian ſyſtem 
of gymnaſtics. In this, as in ſeveral of the 
gymnaſtic everciſes, men had three different 
objects in view; they practiſed it to qualify 
themſelves for the public games, to fit them- 
ſelves for the hoſtile encounters of war, or 
merely to ſtrengthen their bodies, render them 
alert and har ly, and fortify their health. 
Thus the warrior and the athlete wreſtled in a 
different manner from the peaceable citizen, 
the youth, or the boy. The former carried 
the exerciſe to exceſs: fractured or diſlocated 
limbs, broken necks, and lifeleſs bodies, were 
not unfr equently ſeen in the palæſtra, the con⸗ 
Rh ſequence of this athletic abuſe. The latter 
in general confined themſelves within thoſe 
limits, which common ſenſe preſcribes; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they too fr equently 
overſtepped them in the eagerneſs of imitation. 
The wreftling of the athletes, who commonly 
8 adopted 
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adopted the moſt fattening regimen, that a 


thick cover ing of fleſh might the better enable 


them to "bear. blows and falls, was upon the 


whole far from being practiſed by every one ; 


though the victorious athlete received the 


applauſe of the whole nation, and a breach 
was made in the walls of his native town, 


to introduce him in triumph. Theſe circum- 
ſtances were perfectly in character to a nation, 
where manhood was reckoned every thing, 
and no value ſet upon feminine delicacy. If, 


therefore, the wiſer men held up theſe athletic 
conteſts on the one hand as deſerving con- 
tempt, they recommended wr eſtling with mo- 


deration on the other, as a mean of ſtrengthen- 
ing the limbs and muſcles, and augmenting 
the vital warmth. 


The ancients made pr eparations for wreſt- 


ling, which they did not for the other ex- 
erciſes. The whole body was anointed with 
oil by the aliptes, and rubbed till it was in a 
glow. This operation had different ohjects. 


Nee to Lucian, it was performed partly 
to render the body more tough and ſupple. 


W e inure our bodies, ſays he, to heat and / 


| cold, and then rub them with oil, to give 
them ſuppleneſs; for it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that dead hides may be made more 


tough 


tough and durable by inunction, and not the 
living ſkin. It was intended partly, at the 
ſame time, to render the body more ſlippery. 
When this was the object, the wreſtling took. 
place on ſlippery ground, covered with mud. 
It gave an advantage to him, that Fo | 
voured to ſhun the "oral of his adverſary, 
who had the greater difficulty to keep his 
hold. At other times, on the contrary, after 
the body was anointed, it was rubbed over 
with duſt, and the wreſtling took place on 
ſandy ground, that there might be leſs danger 
'© ſlipping. It may be aſked, why, in the 
latter caſe, was the body firſt rendered ſlippery, 
and then rubbed over with ſand, to counteract 
this effect? For my part, J am of opinion, 


that in both caſes the oil was employed . 


different purpoſe, namely, to prevent projets 
; and e perſpiration *. ue 


x * The 1 with oil, BY Qrewing with duſty ſand, 
ns find noticed as contradiftory i in more places than one; 
in HI ochheimer s Jyſeme der griechiſchen | Pedagogits | 
© Grecian Syſtem of Education,” for inſtance. When it is 
conſidered, however, that the greeks had theſe different 
pu poſes in view, the contradiction vaniſhes. If to eſcape 
from the antagoniſt were the principal object, no ſand was 
employed, and the engagement took place on ſlippery 
ground : ; if to ſtard firm were the Point conteſted, the 
r 
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After this preparation the n itſelf 
commenced. The combatants began with 
handling each other ſlightly, each preſſing or 


pulling his antagoniſt backwards and forwards, 


till they grew warm, then butting him with 
his head, thruſting him from his ground, 


3 aſſailing him with all his force, wrenching his 
limbs, ſhaking him, twiſting his neck ſo as to 


choak him, lifting him up in his arms, &c. 


This kind of wreſtling was called oor vn, 
becauſe it was performed ſtanding: and he 
vas declared victor, who. threw his antagoniſt 
thrice. Another kind was performed on the 
0 ground. This was called æẽ NM ,/,)Zma x. Every 
thing was practiſed 1 in this, that was in wreſt- 
ling erect, as far as the poſture would allow. 
The combatants voluntarily lay down, and he, 
_ whoſe ſtrength was firſt exhauſted, loſt the 
victory, which he acknowledged by words, or 
| by holding up one of his fingers. 


With wreſtling the athletes afterwards aki . 


| the ſavage practice of boxing, "wen, which 5 
was known before the trojan war. Hence aroſe 
the twofold conteſt, called rayngarte, which 


= combatants | were ae with duſt, and encountered : | 
on the ſand. The two kinds are accurately diſtinguiſhed 
in Lucian, from whom the opinion here given is deduced. 
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was pu clued to exceſs by the athletes, but 
could ſcarcely be conſidered as a part of me- 
dicinal gymnaſtics in the ſchools. No ancient 
phyſician recommends boxing in a medical 
view. The boxers likewiſe laid great ſtreſs on 
rendering their bodies corpulent, that they 

might be the better able to bear the blows of 

their antagoniſts. At firſt the clenched fiſt 

was näre. In time the noble diſcovery 
was made, that a man could ſtrike a harder 


blow, if he held in his fiſt a ball of ſtone or 


metal. This gave riſe to the EOX100j20F1%, Of 
battle with balls. But it did not ſtop here: 
a thon g was twiſted round the hand, and to 
this thong was affixed a piece of iron or lead, 
which enabled the combatants to give each 
bother more violent blows. The art of the 
cConteſt conſiſted in the boxer's beating his 
: antagoniſt with Kill, till he ſunk under his 
blows, or was obli ged to yield. The boxers 
fougght eréct, never Hugging their antagoniſt 
and- throwing him down, but merely ftriking 
him: the wreſtlers were not allowed to ſtrike: 
the pancratiafts united the two, both wreſtling 
| and ſtriking. On this ſuhject 1 ſhall ee 
no farther, as we can derive from it no benefit, 
Preſent practice. The weather is fair, the 
air diff uſes the bracing freſhne(s of ſpring, the 


- en 
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youthful ſpirits move with unwonted vivacity 
through every nerve and muſcle, and here and 
there we ſee champions engaging in the mock 
battle in ſport. Boy ſpontaneouſly: tries his 
ſtrength with boy, youth with youth, totally 
devoid of animolity, while univerſal gayety 
reigns. What _ be more natural than this 
ſort of wreſtling! None but the ſevereſt 
Orbilius would 3 againſt it as inde- 
corous ſtrife. Let ſuch a man be far from 
youth! with ſuch a man I an not formed to 
have any intercourſe, 
Could the maſter have his eyes every where, | 
to prevent every trifling diſpute, that might 
ant ie from this or that ockleatal circumſtance 
in wreſtling, and could he pair equal with 
, equal, nothing more would be neceſſary. But 
this is not poſlible in a tolerably numerous 
company of young, lively perſons. It is ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to inſtitute a regular conteſt. 
| He puts the queſtion : who will. wreſtle ? © 
Every eye. ſparkles. | . 11 any one re- 
frain from coming forward, he does not urge 
him, for it ſhould be an affair of pleaſure, to 


: exerciſe the body, without embittering the | _ 


mind. 

-.: The: firſt pair ſtep Send. The e 

Knows their ſtrength, and conſiders 3 in ſilence 
: Whether 
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- whether they be well-matched : Tf they be not, 
he will match them better. The appointed 
ſignal is given, and the conteſt begins. This 
remains now to be deſcribed. 

I have already faid more than once, that our 
children are to be formed neither into ancient 
athletes, nor into modern bullies, but into 

- vigorous youths and men: nothing, therefore, 
muſt be admitted into our juvenile conteſts, 
but what tends to ſtr engthen the body, and 
render the mind courageous, without being 
any way detrimental. What I ſhall deferibe, : 
therefore, will be no battle in earneſt, but a 
youthful exerciſe, to which I have paid accu- 
rate attention for theſe two years, and found 
not only free from danger, but big be- 
neficial. 
o perſons graſp ah other with the 
hands and arms, and each endeavours to 
throw his antagoniſt. The proceeding here 
is too obvious, for us to ſpend any time in in- = 
quiring into the methods of the ancients : our 
youth are not intended to acquire any emi- 
nence in the art; theirs will be merely a trial 
of ſtrength, and natural dexterity, or adroit- 
neſs 1 acquire. 
The following are the caſes, that uſually T 
occur in ſuch encounters. 1, One of the 
VVV parties 
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parties puſhes the other from his ground; 8, 
lifts him up in his arms: 3, throws him down, 

Hence I eſtabliſh the ders three kinds 
of wreſtling, 

a. The light wreſtle. This conſiſts in puſh- 
ing your opponent before you, without throw- 
Ing him down. The regular mode of attack 
is, for each to graſp the other by the arms 
near the ſhoulder, and thus to begin puſhing | 
him. In ſuch a poſition neither has any 
advantage over the other, provided the ground 
be level, and of the ſame nature. This po- 
fition, however, is not long maintained: A 
"w_> ſidelong againſt B, and exerts all his 
ſtrength, to move him from his place, &c. 
alt this comes readily of itſelf. But he ob- 
tains a great advantage over B, if he be able 
to get behind his hack. and then ſeize him by 


the arms. In ſuch a caſe he puſhes him 
beiore him with eaſe, and the victory is 


gained. There are two methods of acquiring 


this advantage: A ſprings round B with ex- 


treme quickneſs, and ſeizes him behind ; or he 
_ endeavours to give B a ſudden ſwing round, 
that he may lay hold of him in the fame man- 
ner. If the parties be nearly equal i in point 
of ſtren gth, neither of theſe is eaſy: the 
for mer requir es great agility, the latter great 

force, 
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force. The moſt likely mode of proceeding 
is to combine the two, and ay new un- 
expectedly. 


b. The half wreſtle. a. Firſt ſpecies The chief 


point here in view is, to take your antagoniſt 
in your arms, and lift him as high as poſſible 


from the ground. If both parties be vigilant, | 
it is a long time before either is able to do this, 


as each does all he can, to prevent his opponent 


from graſping him with his arms. The conteſt 
uſually commences, therefore, with the light 
wreſtle before deſcribed ; eath puſhing or 


pulling the other by the ar ms, till he finds an 


opportunity of cloſing with him, and lifting | 
him from the ground. The moſt advantageous © 
mode is to ſeize him behind, and thus hold : 
him faſt : ſeizing him before is much more 
precarious, as he may then fix his hands : 
' againſt you, bend his body, and ſo extricate 


2 himſelf before he is raiſed up. It is appa- 


rently very ady antageous, to include his arms 


as well as his body in your graſp, as thus he 
ſcems to be manacled; but in this caſe too he 


can looſe himſelf with more facility. 


e. Second ſpecies. This is an ealy deduc- 
tion from the former. A voluntarily allows 
B to graſp him round the middle. B throws 
þoth his arms round him, and locks them faſt _ 
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by interlacing his fingers. He is to endeayour 
to hold A faſt, while A ſtrives to eſcape from 
his arms. A will effect this moſt readily, by 
inſinuating his hands and the lower part of 
his arms between B's arms and his own body, 


and forcing B's hands aſunder. If A get 


looſe, he is the victor; if he do not, B. This 
exerciſe is well adapted to ſtrengthen all the 


muſcles, particularly the back . I cannot 


fufficiently recommend theſe two hig ghly inno- 
cent kinds of wreſtling, a and b: they emi- 
nently fulfil the conditions of what we un- 
dlerſtand by gymnaſtics, and can be praviifed 


where ſoft ground 1s wanting. 


c and d. 7 he complete wreſtle, and the re- 


peated wreſtle. Both theſe have one common 
object, that of throwing down the antagoniſt. 
This may be accompliſhed in various ways, 
which young perſons eafily find of themſelves, ; 
ſo that it is unneceſſary to point out any par- 
ticular br oceedings here, 


* = Hg de Sanitate 1 Lib; 1, eap. 9. ſpeaks of 
this exerciſe as follows. Robur partium tum exercet, 


tum firmat, ſiquis alterum complexus medium, aut etiam 
| ipſe medio comprehenſus, manibus, digitiſque pectinatim 
Junctis, aut quem complectitur abſolvere ſe Jubeat, aut 
; ile ſe a | compleQente ſoly at, 


Each 
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Fach of theſe kinds begins much in the 
| ſame manner as the former two. One en- 
deavours to graſp the other .m his arms, in 
order to throw him down, while the other 


is on his guard, to prevent him. Thus they 


continue the ſtruggle, each aſſailing his anta- 
goniſt, or defending himſelf, as he ſees occa- 


ſion, till one overpowers the other, and throws 
him down. So far the two kinds here noticed 


together agree; but, from the moment of 


one being thro own, they differ in the following 
reſpects. 


In the complete wreſtle the objec 3 is, not to 

| ſuffer your opponent to riſe after he is thrown, 

but to keep him down, till it appears, that he 
cannot gain the upper hand, or till he himſelf : 
_ cries, enough! This is effected in the follow- 
ing way. A, the thrower, muſt endeayour to | 
confine B with his back on the ground: for ” 

which pur poſe he kneels down in ſuch a 
poſture, that B is between his legs and knees, 
and at the ſame time he graſps the upper part 
of B's arms firmly. with his hands, preſſing | 
them to the ground. B can do very little in 

ſuch a poſition: but it is ſtill better for A to 

| kneel down fo that B's head ſhall be between, 
his knees, with the crown of it toward A's 


feet, confining his arms as above, 


—_ B, who 15 
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B, who is thrown down, can do nothing 


better, than turn upon his belly, raife himſelf 
on his hands and knees, and Yeu throw off 


his opponent, 
In the repeated wrefile the point to be 


gained is, to throw your antagoniſt twice; and 


it is not necefſary to keep him on the 


| ground. 


e. The compound avec is of all the moſt 


: difficult; as in each of the other kinds what 


is to be done is fixed, ſo that either party is 


aware of his opponent” s object; but it is not 


fo here, in which all the kind are united. 


Each of the wreſtlers inceſſantly exerts him- 
ſelf, to preſs upon his antagoniſt, to lift him 
from the ground, to throw him down, to keep 
him from: 1 riſing; while the antagoniſt is not 
forewarned of his particular 9 and con- 
fequently muſt employ double vigilance, pre- 
ſence of mind, adroitneſs, and force, to defend 
himſelf. He who firft gives out loſes the 
l victory. 


f 5 Rules and precautions, | 1 
1 The ground ſhould be a ſoft moiſt 0a; 


or, which is far better, deep ſand. 


2. The wreſtlers previouſſy ſtrip off all their 


| ſuperſluous n. take every thing hard 
out 
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out of their pockets; and remove all ſtones, 
and the like, from the place of conteſt. _ 

3. The maſter takes care beforehand, to 
excite in his pupils ſuch a temper of mind, as 


precludes all animoſity. Nothing is eaſier 
than this, if he have to do with reaſonable 
boys, enjoys their eſteem, and compels no one 


to this exerciſe, but admits ſolely volunteers. 


4. The wreſtlers ſtand a few ſteps from 
each other. Their firſt encounter, which 


takes place on an appointed ſignal, is not 
haſty, but rather a mere play with the hands, 


endeavouring to obtain the moſt advantageous 


hold. This rule mult be inſiſted upon ſtrictly, 


_ otherwiſe the wreſtlers will ruſh on each other 5 


with too much violence. 


65. No one muſt be allowed, to lay hold N 
the clothes merely, ſtill leſs of the hair of his 
antagoniſt; he muſt ſeize him fairly round 
the body; or by the limbs. The head and 
neck are to be ſpared as much as poſſible. 
Blows of every kind are contrary to the laws 


of this exerciſe. 


6. On the deciſion of vide the following 0 


obſervations are ta be made. In the light 


_ wrefile the puſhing muſt be carried fo far, that 
the antagoniſt is unable to keep his ground. 


In the half wreſtle a momentary liftin g from 
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22 WRESTLING: 5 
the ground is not ſufficient, but the antagoniſt 
muſt be held ſo faſt, that he cannot free him; 
felf. To what has been ſaid of the complete 
wreſtle IJ have nothing to add. In the re- 
peated wreſtle the thrower quits his antagoniſt | 
the moment he is down. After reſting for a 
couple of minutes, the conteſt is renewed ; if 
he, who was thrown before, be thrown again, 
this is deciſive; if the other, they are equal, 
and it is left to their own choice, whether they 
will ſhare the victory, or not. If they will, 
the conteſt is terminated; if not, it is re- 
newed. The maſter, however, who knows their 
ſtrength, their ardour for the ſport, and the 
degree of exertion they have employed, decides 
whether it ſhall be renewed immediately, or 
. defer red to another time. The third trial muſt 
determine the point, the victory being uus : 
who has thrown his antagoniſt twice. 
. 7. He who throws his antagoniſt, without = 
falling himſelf, or touching the ground with 
* hand or knee, is victor at once. 
It is unneceſſary for me to obſer ve, that 
5 a wide attention of the maſter muſt be un- 
remittingly employed. The company ſtanding 
round in a circle conſtitutes the ſpectators, 
and alſo the tribunal of appeal. They give 
their plaudit; they animate, or Teprove the 
combatants. 


combatants. In conteſted caſes the victory 
is decided by a plurality of voices. 
f. The wreſtle for an apple, or a flick. To 
impart ſtrength to the hand and fingers in 
| particular, Fa oraſping any thing firmly, an 
apple, or ſomething ſimilar, is held in it by 
one, while another endeavours to get it out. 
This exerciſe of the fiſt is very ancient. Milo 
was eminent for it: he defied any one, to open 
his ſimply clenched fiſt, or to take out an 
apple held in it“. If it be deſired to exerciſe 
the arm at the ſame time, a ſmooth, round 
ſtick, three, four, or five feet long, is taken 
inſtead of an apple. The deciſion of the VIC- 
tory here is obvious. ; 
Thus we are arr ived at the end of the 
ancient pentathlon. The exer ciſes, that follow, 
were not all familiar to the ancients, though 
ſeveral of them were uſed in the gymnaſia. 
Theſe 1 mall notice, as they . 1 
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* a de ads Sanitate, Lib. I, cap. g. Malum g 


: punicum, aut tale quippiam, manibus complexus, aufe- 


rendum cuivis prebebat,” : 
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CHAP. VI. => 
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OUR ppb is to acquire muſcular 
vigour, to have ſtrong hands, arms, and legs; 
ſtanding on a height, to feel no giddineſs; in 
perilous ſituations, on the appearance of 
danger, to retain his prefence of mind. A 
ſedentary mode of life, and too intenſe. ex- 


ertion of our mental faculties, rob us at an 


early period of theſe manly qualities. As 
men, as youths, we are terrified at precipitous 9 
paths, our heads turn, and we are loſt, where . 
in our tender years, ere ſpoiled by the hand of 


Art, we frolicked without thought of danger. 


If we exerciſe the hoy and the youth ſyſtema- 
tically as far as poſſible, firmneſs of nerves, 
and courageous preſence of mind, will become 
fixed in him; they will accompany him to 
"7 manhood, and; even after a long interruption, 
they will be unqueſtionably diſplayed by him 
in a far higher degree, ' than by the man, 


_ who was rendered elfeminate in his bei 
days. Sf 


To ſtrengthen the body, for tify the courage, 


and increaſe the , uſeful capacity for 
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elcaping from various dangers, in caſe of fire 
particularly, climbing is one of the moſt ad- 
_ vantageous exerciſes: and when it is taught 
ſyſtematically, and by due gradations, it is leſs 
dangerous than riding on horſeback, or in a 
carriage. 

One of the firſt phyſicians i in urope, Frank, 
who is an honour to the german nation, re- 
commends this exerciſe. * The climbing of 
trees and walls tends greatly to promote bodily 
agility in boys, and through means of this 
their health. Nature ſeems « originally to have 

formed man, who has to procure his food from 
| lofty trees, for this exerciſe in particular : 
. conſequently it muſt be of a certain degree 

of utility to our bodies. But were it only, 
that youth are thus familiarized, under good 
© guidance, with various dangers, not always to 
be avoided in common life, and learn the 
great art of preſerving the balance of the 
body i in all caſes, much would be gained by 
this. For men of the lower claſs, and the 
peaſantry, the art of climbing i is of more ex- 
tenſive utility: by means of it children be- 
come habituated at an early age to dangerous 
ſituations, and are thus ſecure from that 
dizzineſs, which is often fatal to many on the 
occurrence of danger. Without this art, the 
: „„ ier 
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ſoldier is in many caſes incapable of acting; 
and every autumn hundreds break their necks 
or limbs by falling from trees, whom more 
exerciſe in this art would have ſaved *. 
In our place of exerciſe we look out for a 
clump of trees. Oaks, beech, and other trees, 
ol different ages, grow here cloſe together, and 
_ overſhadow a pleaſant little ſpot. This place 
we appropriate to the exerciſe of climbing. 
= Preparatory ererciſes. Nature has be- 
ftowed on us very ſafe and ſufficient imple- 
ments for climbing, in our hands, arms, legs, 
and thighs. We muft begin with ftrengthen- 
ing theſe, before we venture upon the praftice : 
of climbing itſelf. This is effected indeed by 
various gymnaſtic exertions ; but the follow- 
ing exerciſes have a particular tendency to it, 
and are highly beneficial, not as preparatory 
to climbing merely, but as trials of firmneſs 
and patience, and exciting contempt of pain. 
Iheſe qualities in a man are highly eſtimable; 
and if every exerciſe deſcribed in this book be 


cloſely examined, it will appear, that moſt of 


them haye this tendency. But, to notice this 
par ticularly 1 in each, would carry me too far: 
neither is it Judicious in a writer, to toreſtal 


* Syſtem of medical Police, Vol. 1 U, p- 644. 


0 
the ideas of his readers too much, as it affords 
pleaſure to the reflecting mind, to diſcern more 
than is expreſſed. 

a. Ererciſe of the hands and arms by P of- 
penſion. Two perpendicular poſts are fixed in 
the ground, twelve or fifteen feet diſtant from 
each other. One ſtands nine feet high; the 
other only fix or ſeven. See Pl. I, fig. 4. A 
croſs beam, at leaſt ten inches thick, is mor- 

tiſed into the heads of the poſts, x x. It's 
lower edge, b b b, is about four inches broad; 
it's upper, a a a, not more than two inches 
and half, and rounded, that it may not in- 
commode the hands. 
Under the croſs-beam a en is lcd, 
: F on which the boys, who are to exerciſe them- 
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_ ſelves, ſtand, the ſhorteſt at the lower end, the | 


talleſt at the higher, ſo that all are able to 
graſp the upper edge of the beam with their 
hands. Each funds with his face toward the 


lower end of the beam: at an appointed : 
: ſignal ; all lift up their feet, and the form is re- 
moved. Thus they all remain ſuſpended; 
ſupporting their whole weight by their arms. 
This is what every one in climbing ſhould be 
able to do. The conteſt here is decided by 
time, and he who holds out longeſt i is declared 
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victor. The burden increaſes every minute, 
and ſo does the uneaſineſs of the hands. The 


face gradually reddens from the exertton. At 
length one looſes his hands, and drops to the 
ground; then a ſecond; preſently a third. The 
more ſtrong and hardy remain looking down 
upon them with a ſmile. The expreſſion of 
manly ſelfcommand, contempt. of pain, and = 
patient perſeverance, is highly intereſting in 
the countenances of theſe. The conteſt con- 


tinues ſix or eight minutes: the weaker drop; Y 


the victor at length follows them, after havin g 


won the prize by his perſeverance. 
It is not neceſſary, to graſp the beam always 


with one hand on each fide: ſometimes the 
hands may be both on the ſame ſide of the | 
beam: and when the hands and arms are gra- 


dually ſtrengthened by repeated exerciſe, the 


maſter increaſes the difficulty, by directing the 
boys to ſuſpend themſelves by a ſingle hand 
only, firſt by the right, next, and more fre- 
quently, by the left. The beam, too, is by 
and by for ſaken for a low branch of a tree, or 
a rope ſtretched horizontally. This kind of 
exerciſe was not unknown to the ancients. 
Galen mentions a practice in the gymnaſia . 
graſping a cord, or pole, and remaining ſuf- 


pended 
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pended from it for ſome time, as a very robuſt 
and fatiguing labour *. 8 
Heaging by one arm 1s a variety of this ex- 
ercife. The apparatus is the ſame; but the 
pupils ſuſpend themſelves by the arm alone, 
by bending the elbow joint over the beam, 
without the aſſiſtance of the hand. 
The raiſing or {upporting yourſelf on both 
hands is of a different kind, but extremely 
conducive to ſtrengthening the hands, arms, 
and ſhoulders. This will be noticed in the ? 
followin g chapter. 
e. Everciſe of the legs and thighs. T he 
object here is ſo to graſp a rough ſtem of a 
tree, or a ſmooth pole, of larger or ſmaller di- 
menſions, with the legs and Got: as to be able 
to ſuſtain the body at any height, without the 
aid of the hands. For this purpoſe the poſition | 
of the legs diſplayed in Pl. I, fig. 5, is per- 
fectly adapted; and it is eaſily FRISY Each 
of the party having choſen his tr ee, the 
| maſter gives the word of command, to your 
poſts and all climb a little way up their trees. 
a At the word, hands off! each ſtretches out 


5 6 quis, fune arrepto, aut etiam pertica, ſublimis e ex : 
ET - * 2 ac diu teneat, robuſtum is validumque laborem 0 
exercet.* Dx e tuenda, Lib. II, cap. 9. 
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go ecrmnmne. 
his arms, as in 1 Pl. 6, and keeps himſelf firm by 
his legs and feet alone. | 


When the pupils are capable of performing 
theſe preparatory exerciſes to fome degree of 


perfection, every ſpecies of climbing will be 
incomparably more eaſy to them. Still theſe 
exerciſes ſhould take their turn afterwards 

= occaſionally, on account ef their intrinſic 
utility. . | 


2. Climbing ſelf. The e for this - 


purpoſe” conſiſts in a long fixed pole, Tour 
inches in diameter; a rope ladder; a ſlender 


maſt ; a rope of the thickneſs of the thumb ; 


and, for the expert, every tree that occurs. = 
| Moſt of theſe are united in a machine, deli- Po 
neated in Pl. „ 


AB AB are two poſts, fixteen feet high, or 


more if you pleaſe, firmly fixed in the ground, 
ten or twelve feet diſtant from each other. 
BBisa croſsbeam, reſting upon theſe poſts. | 


If you have a couple of trees, at a ſuitable 


_ diſtance from each other, which will admit a 
croſsbeam to be fixed ſecurely to them at a 
proper height, each end reſting on a Hout 

branch, where it forms a fork with the trunk, 

the upright poſts are unneceſſary. This frame 


ſupports our implements: xx is a We 
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| pole, with the bark on it, three or four inches 
in diameter: 2 z, a rope ladder, furniſhed with 
wooden bars at 1, 2, and 3: y y is the rope, 
faſtened to the croſsbeam by a nooſe. The 
figure ſhows how all theſe are ſecured. The 
maſt, of which we have ſpoken. above, is fixed 
ſeparately f in the ground. It is fifty or ſixty 
feet high, and plained ſmooth, the rind being 
firſt ſtripped off. A flender fir f is the moſt 
convenient for the purpoſe. 8 
Mode of exerciſing. a. The pupils begin 
with the pole x X; for, as this is rough, and 
ſufficiently flender to be grafped by the hands, 
the taſk of climhing it is moſt eaſy. The 
legs and feet, it muſt be obferved, are to be 
uſd 1 in the poſition repreſented at fig. 5. Any 
lender trunk of a tree will anſwer the purpoſe 
of this pole. By degrees the maſter brings 
his pupils to thicker poles, which they cannot 
graſp with their hands, and which they muft 
conſequently embrace with their arms. In 


2 


this manner they ſoon learn to climb trees, 


- which they cannot completely encircle either : 
with their arms or legs, 
e. The maſt is far more difficult to climb, 
as it's ſurface is ſmooth, and it is inſuſceptible 
of being g graſped by the hand. This particu - 
1 3 4 larly 


c 
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larly requires expertneſs ; in the elementary ex- 
erciſe 6 (p. 269.) The practice itſelf is generally 
known, and it is in uſe as a popular ſport in 
many parts of Europe. A few weeks ago one 
of my pupils climbed up ſuch a maſt fifty feet 
bigh, and fearleſly held himſelf to the top by 
one arm, while with the oppoſite hand he 
plucked off ſome flowers, that were faſtened 
there, and threw them to his playmates below, 
upon whom he looked down for ſome time 
from the giddy height. You may permit boys 
to climb a maſt oft this kind without any fear; 
for ſuch as have not ſurmounted all danger of 
giddineſs will never aſcend too high; and if 
one who has ſhould find his ſtrength exhauſted, 
he will not fall to the ground, but ſlide down 
the maſt. ; 
7. There is ſtill greater difficulty 1 in afro: 
ing the ſlack rope-ladder, fixed at the top 
alone. It requires an extraordinary exertion 
Go of the hands and arms, for they muſt ſupport 
the body, which has a conſtant tendency to 
bend backwards: and the continual vacilla- 
tion, which will cer tainly daunt the weak : 
and unpractiſed, and turn their heads giddy, 
Increaſes the difficulty, and renders this ex- 
erciſe one of the moſt efficacious for our pur- 


paoſe. 
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poſe*. If ths. ladder be ſufficiently ſtrong, 


the maſter permits two or three to climb up 


and down it together, by which they learn to 
paſs each other with facility. He who is coming 
down hangs by one of the ſide ropes, till 


the other has aſcended above him. The mode 


of climbing is obvious enough, being the ſame 
as with a common ladder: only, as the rope- 


ladder hangs perpendicularly, and is com- 


pletely pliable i in every part, the ſteps on which 
the feet reſt are puſhed forward, and the upper 
part of the body falls backward in an inclined 


| Poſition: thus the weight muſt be ſuſtained 
by the hands, and the Seri 1 is rendered ſo 


| Jaborious, that it is impoſlible to aſcend any 
conſiderable height in this way. It is neceſ- 
ſary, therefore, to hold faſt by each of the ſide 
ropes, and keep the body, as much as poſlible, 
not in a bent poſition, but extended and up- : 


In the Journal de Paris for 1791, num. 232, is an 
: extract of a letter from Peterſburg reſpecting ruſſian ex- 
erciſes, in which this practice of mounting a rope ladder 
not fixed below is reckoned a ſort of prodigy. This, 

25 however, it certainly is not. I lately ſaw a boy, eleven 
years old, who had exerciſed with the rope - ladder a very 
little while, climb up forty ſteps of one, that was perfectly . 


looſe at bottom. . 
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right, the toe pointin g at the ſame time a 


little downward. 


. Climbing the ladder. This exerciſe is 
uſeful for improving the capacity of pre- 
ſerving the equilibrium of the body, arming 


againſt ſituations of danger, and ſtren gthening | 


the hands and arms. A wooden ladder -is 


placed leaning againſt a wall. Beginners 
learn firſt to aſcend and deſcend it without 
fear; and then to go up, without uſing the 
hands, as on a pair of ſtairs, turn round, and 
come down in the ſame manner. They then 


elimb up and down the under ſide of the 


ladder; and at length this exerciſe is ren- 


dered more difficult, by employing the hands 


alone, without uſing the feet. In this _ 


moving his hands alternately from one to the 


other, while his body hangs 1 in a perpendicular 
Poſition. | One acquires the art of aſcending 
on the under ſide, creeping through between 
the uppermoſt rundles, and defcending n : 
all fours, with his head downwards. In 
doing this he hooks his feet over the rundles 
; _ and moves them cautiouſly from one 
to another, while his hands alternately ſhift 
from one rundle to another below. A ſecond, 
to "ove the fiexibility of his body , winds 


himſelf 
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paſſing over one and under another alter- 


the ladder in the ufual manner, but, when he 
aſcends half way, and then graſps the ladder 
variation. 


have his hands ready, to aſſiſt the beginner : 
; neral one only will be exerciſing at a time. 


5 exerciſe is more laborious than the pr eceding, 


„ This gyninaſtic exerciſe was not unknown to the 


ſieuti in palæſtra pueros exercent, qui eos ad robur præpa- 
rant. — be Sanitate tuenda, Lib. II, Cap. 9. 


| himfelf like a fnake through all the rundles, 
nately, from top to bottom. A third aſcends 


has reached the top, ſwings round one of the 
fide poles, and deſcends on the under fide, 
with or without the uſe of his feet. A fourth 


faſt, while the maſter turns it round, ſo that 
the upper ſide becomes the under. Theſe 
little trials of kill are fuſoeptible of much. 


A ladder eleven feet long is ſufficient for 
theſe purpoſes. It muſt be made perfectly 
ſtrong and ſecure. The maſter muſt always 


and this he can with the more eaſe, as in ge- 


. We now come to the ſingle rope *. This 3 


; ancients, who called it 20 M ,’ aaf ige Nen, per funem = 
| aſcendere, According to ancient gems, the rope was 
faſtened at the bottom as well as the top, and ſtretched 
tolerably tight. Galen mentions it in the following 
words: © fi quis per funem manibus apprehenſum ſcandat, 


as 
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as here are no ſteps, on which the feet can 


"reſt; yet any boy, who can climb the pole 


x x with eaſe, can climb the rope in nearly 


the ſame manner with tolerable facility. The 


chief difficulty conſiſts in embracing the rope 
with the feet in ſuch a manner, as to obtain 


aà firm point of ſupport. In this the knees 


and legs have nothing to do, the ancle-joint 
alone bein g employed. If you ſeat yourſelf. 


in a chair, and croſs your feet at the ancles, 

| you will have them preciſely in the proper 
i poſition for climbing a rope. In this manner 
you hold the rope firmly between the feet as 


near as may be to the Joint, while the hands- 


graſp the rope above; then drawing the feet 
higher, and taking hold with them again, you 
| ſhift the hands higher alſo, one at a time; 


and thus you proceed, raiſing now the feet 


then the hands. I can ada nothing more 
on the ſulyect, except the following Ng pre- | 
cautions. 


1. The rope muſt be of 105 a thickneſs, 


that the hands will not ſhut too cloſe, and - 
not ſo ſmooth, as to ſlip through them. For 
beginners it ſhould be ene to a bough-n not 
8 above eight or nine feet high: -:- 


2. In aſcending you nid come down 


hand after hand, as in aſcending; ; for if vou 


ſlide 5 
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lide down by the hands, the friction will excite | 


in them intolerable heat, and make them ſore, 
or gall them *. 


3. The rope ſhould not be graſped between 
the legs, to avoid injury from friction in 
aſcending. and ſtill more in deſcending, but 
between the feet at the ancle, as directed 
above. That the maſter will take care the 
rope is not defeRtive i mn ſtrength, 1 18 too obvious 
to be mentioned. It's len gth ſhould be SIO 
five and thirty feet. VVéf 

The expert boy will ſoon find every thing 
hitherto mentioned in this chapter very ey; f 
let us therefore throw more difficulties in his 
Way, for by ſurmounting theſe alone will he daily 
augment his ſtrength and energy. Aſk him 
whether it be poſſible, to climb the rope by the 
help of his hands and arms alone, without : 
uſing his feet. It is difficult, no doubt; but 

the maſter can ſoon convince him of it's prac- 
ticability. He reminds him of his firſt pre- 
paratory exerciſe, in which the body was held 
for ſome minutes in ſuſpenſion by means of 


„ Saifors, whoſe hands are hardened by FEI ER labour- 
ing at the ropes, will deſcend from conſiderable heights f in 
this way, which they call coming down by the run: but 
this calloſity of the hand is by no means deſirable for thoſe, 
” For whoſe uſe this book 1 is intended. . 


the 
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the hand, and points out to him the ſimilarity | 
between that cafe and the preſent : he tells 
him, that a hail man, who is not weak, can 
lift with one hand a weight equal to that of 
himſelf without much difficulty; and that a 
perſon, who hangs by one hand, ſupports juſt 
the weight of his own body. The matter is 
brought to the teſt. At firſt the boy is foiled : 
each hand ſingly, the left in particular, is yet 
too feeble, ſo to draw up the whole body, 
that the other hand may graſp the rope above it. 
But the maſter at firſt employs his hand alſo, 
ſupporting with it the chmber, and thus render- 
ing it more eaſy for him to hold himſelf by 
one hand to the rope, while the other ſeizes it 
higher up. He recommends him anew to 
practiſe the exerciſe of hanging by one hand, 
particular ly the left; and after perſevering i in 
this way for a time, he at laſt accompliſhes 
his object, though this ſometimes requires . 
ſeveral months. 1 know a few, who climb up _ 
and down a rope in this manner with great 
facility. : This exerciſe is one of the beſt and 
moſt effectual for ſtrengthening all the muſcles 
of the breaſt, arms, and hands: it is a true 
| touchſtone of the powers of theſe parts, and 
improves them with ſafety. 


_ Youths 
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Vouths love variety: nothing excites them 
ſo forcibly to exerciſe as novelty: for this 
therefore the maſter muſt provide. He ob- 
ſerves to his pupils: we purſue this exerciſe, 
to render us ſtrong: but ſuppoſe we were 
obliged to have recourſe to it, to eſcape ſome 
danger, had climbed up ſome height, and the 
ſtrength of our hands failed us; what ſhould 
we do in ſuch a caſe? If we deſcend, we run 
into the danger we ſought to avoid; and if 
we fall, we ſhall break our limbs, if not our 
necks. What then is to be done? 
Me muſt hold ourſelves faſt, till our hands 
: have recovered their ſtrength: ſays a * : 
leſs little urchin. | 
Very good: but how ſhall we do this, 
without exhauſtin 8 the ſtren 8th of our hands 
ſtill more?” 
On this they all milie wt at n : 
| find, that they muſt ſo faſten r to 
* rope, as to be conveniently ſupported by 
it. All are for making the trial, and after 


5 oh eſſays the moſt expert accompliſhes it in 


the following manner. He climbs up a mo- 
derate height, and then ſtops. Here by the 
help of one foot he twiſts the rope three or 
four times round the other, as in Plate I, 
fig. 7 , and confines the turns between the two 

5 7 feet. 


1 xo W : 
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feet. The friction hence ariſing between the 


feet and the rope is ſufficient to reſiſt the whole 


weight of the body. Thus he obtains a con- 


Wiewbte degree of reſt. But he is ambitious 


of more: he wiſhes to reſt perfectly at his 
_ eaſe. He lowers himſelf down by the hands, 


till, holding above with one of them, he can 
reach the Toole part of the rope below his feet 
at a; then recovers his erect poſition; and 
paſſes this end of the rope a few times acroſs 
hs. ſhoulders and hips, including the upper 


part of the rope in each turn, till he i 18 ſuffi- 


ciently ſecure. 5 
One day the young company afſemble at | 


their climbing place. The rope and rope- 
ladder they carry with them, but the Ja der. Y 
by means of which they are accuſtomed to fix 


them up, is not there. What is to be done? 
Are we not to climb to day! * Ves: 4 anſwers 7 


the maſter, if you can fix your implements 

| without a ladder.” The moſt dexterous hangs 
the rope-ladder over his thoulder by the laſt 
ſtep, and climbs up the pole x. This requires : 
exertion and prudence : but prudence he poſ- 
ſeſſes, and of exertion he is not afr aid. Thus i in 
a few minutes the rope-ladder i is thrown over 
the croſs-beam, and made faſt. Another aſcends 
this ladder with the r ope, throws over the end in 


whic h 


} 
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which an eye is ſpliced, fo that it hangs down 
ſufpeiently to be reached by thoſe below, who 
draw the other end through it, and thus all is 
ready. When they are no longer wanted, 
they are taken down by the ſame means; and 
thus there is no farther occaſion for a ladder. 
Frequently a hint from the maſter is enough, 
to inſpire every one with eagerneſs to over- 
come difficulties, for which youth can never 
be rendered too „HV 
1 better method ef taking down the im- 
plements is ſoon diſcovered by ſome bold little 
fellow. He climbs up the pole x, and gets 
aſtride the croſs-beam. Firſt he looſes the 
ladder: then he goes on farther, flackens the 
| nooſe of the rope a little, and calls out to thoſe 
| below, to hold faſt the other end. This they 
do. He now gets off the croſs- beam, holding 
by the rope clas to the eye, and is towered 
. down with it gradually 105 the reſt * 1 


* Probably FIR of my readets will turn dds here: 
. _ I can aſſure them, that J have ſeen this manceuvre per- 
formed many hundred times, without the leaſt accident 


threatening to occur, when performed by an expert boy. 


What practice can effect, and how all danger vaniſhes : 


before it, muſt not be forgotten. With ſix young expe - 
rienced cli nbers I once viſited the Baumannſoele * . *. 


= A ſubterranean cavern in Germany ſo called. 7. : 
VU penetrate l 
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But even this is more than is neceſſary. It 


18 is ſufficient, to climb up the rope merely, looſe 
the rope-ladder, and lower yourſelf down with 
the eye of the rope, 


Precautions. 1. The maſter will not ſuffer | 
this to be attempted by any, but thaſe wha 
are very expert; and theſe he will exerciſe 


| firſt at a height of ſeyen or eight feet. 


2. In coming down with the eye of the 


rope, the hands muſt never be ſuffered to 
| come too. near to the part of the rope that 1 * 
running through it. 


Another eaſy variation with the rope may 


be made in the following manner. Let one 
end of the rope be faſtened to the bough of a 
tree about twelve feet high, and the other end 
to another about ten paces diſtant, at the 
height of five feet, ſtretching it as tight as 
Poſſible. On this. inclined rope three ent : 
exerciſes may be performed. 


The climber takes hold of the rope, and . 


throws his legs over 1 ſo as to ng with his = : 


penetrated to. OY fartheſt 4 of | it. This i is n 
by many as a very perilous enterpriſe, yet not one of the 
Yquths « could find the leaſt | danger i in it. How happened 8 

| this? 


draws 
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draws himſelf up by his hands, ſetting his legs 


ſlide after, and then comes down again in the 


fame manner. This is an eaſy exerciſe. It is 
more difficult, when the climber is required, 
as ſoon as he has aſcended, to let the body 
and legs hang down, and deſcend by means 
of his hands alone: but the moſt difficult is, 


to aſcend the rope by means of the hands 
ſolely, while the body and legs hang from it 


perpendicularly. 


Nothing calls all the Mule of the ods 
into action more than the following exerciſe. 


The rope is ſtretched horizontally between 


two trees. From this the pupils ſuſpend them- 
ſelyes in turn by the hands, their feet not 


touching the ground, and try who can croſs 


the legs over it ofteneſt. Fifteen times : are a 
great many. 


Theſe exerciſes with the rope and rope- 


4 adder deſerve to be particularly recommended, 


| becauſe they may be of great utility in caſes 
of fire. Did boys learn to climb with facility 
and caution, they would ſeldom have occaſion 
to leap out of a window three ſtory high from 
a houſe on fire, and daſh themſelves to Pieces - 


on the pavement *. . 


* All our bedrooms a at Schnepſntal are e provided with 
rope-ladders — 
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Hitherto we have exerciſed our dexterity in 
climbing with implements, of the ſtrength of 
which we are certain, ſo that with them we 
are in little or no danger. With trees it is very 
different. Boughs are often treacherous ſup- 
ports, the nature of the wood is to be con- 
ſidered, and this kind of climbipg therefore 
demands the vig ilant attention of the maſter. 
In aſcending the trunk there is no danger: 
with the firſt branch the danger commences, | 
thoug oh the exerciſe. 1 18 oerfrirnieed with more 
eaſe. In this the following in ecautions are ta 
1 obſerved. 

1. At firſt the maſher fuffers - not his 1050 
to climb high, but to keep ſo low, that he can 

eaſily watch his motions. He ſtands by him; 
cautions him againſt this bough or that; and 
| forcibly inculcates the important rule, to 
: depend almoſt wholly on the hands, and truſt 

little to the feet, which are always liable 

ta tp, 
"20 will not allow any climbing on tres = 
diveſted of their leaves, as on theſe the dead 
branches cannot be diſtinguiſhed, 

Under theſe circumſtances. the judgment of - 
the pupil. gradually increaſes with his dexteri ity 
and courage. In a little time he paſſes from 
one tree to the next, and ſo en Faroupa A 
| whole 
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whole row. If he be expert with the rope, 
he will not always climb up and down the 
trunk of the tree, but lay hold of any bough 
of ſufficient ſtrength, that hangs low. enough, 


and thus get up, or let himſelf * by 


means of his hands. 


By way of ſport, or to try the dexterity of 


his pupils, the maſter leads them to a clump 
of trees, and while he is counting fifteen 


every one muſt climb up ſome tree fo high, as 


to be ont of the reach of his cane. All exert 


themſelves, with much laughter, to eſcape the 


ſtick, as if ſome wild beaſt were at their heels. 


If any one be defective i in agility, he will be = 
reached, and receive the of a few : 


playful ſtrokes. 
Alter theſe and other gymnaſtic 8 
which foſter the young man's courage, teach 


him caution, and inure him to the preſervation 
of his balance; he will be every where at 
home, will traverſe rude heaps of wood or 
ſtones, aſcend or deſcend ſteep heights without 
any ſenſation of: giddineſs, climb rocks, and 
be ſtopped by no obſtacle, that is * of 


1 being Turmounten. 
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CHAP. VII. 


PRESERVATION OF EQUILIBRIUM, OR BALANCING, 
AND. EXERCISES CONNECTED WITH IT. 


DA NCING « on the tight rope ; had 
been degraded to the rank of a ſtrolling art 
ſo eaily. as the times of the greeks, among 
whom it was well known. We look upon it with 
conteinpt, though it excites our aſtoniſhment, 

. becauſe we confound the moral worth of the 
art with the moral character of the performers. 
This is evidently unjuſt. An art, which fo 


body, as to excite our wonder, merits more 
3 eſteem. We cannot, however, introduce it in 

it's full extent into our ſyſtem of corporal 
education, as it requires too much time to 
| learn: but we can adopt ſome imitations of | 
as a ſtep to the acqu iſition in a certain degree 

of the uncommon m agility attainable by it's 


means. 5 


Ik ve endeavour to preſerve the equilibri um 

of our own bodies, or to balange. with our hand 

any thing that is continually in danger of 

falling, we ſhall find prompt, Judicious, adroſt 
moyements and bendings of the body requiſite. | 

| Dy this, har qchood, Pr eſence of mind, and 


9 „ A 


| eminently diſplays the agility of the human A 
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juſtneſs of eye are exerciſed; and the body 
| gradually acquires a readineſs at avoiding a 
fall by a dexterous leap: Theſe are no incon- 
ſiderable advantages, accruing particularly 
from this exerciſe; at the ſame time that it 
equally contributes to the general ends, for 
which gymmaſtics are to be recommended. 
I. BALANCING OF OUR OWN nODY: 
a. Standing on one leg. I take this exerciſe . 
firſt, becauſe it may be conſidered as a prepa- 
tatoty introduction to thoſe that follow, is 
eaſy in itſelf, and perfectly void of datiger. 
The maſter places his pupils in a row, about a 
yard diſtant from each other. At the word 
of command all lift up the right ot left leg, 
and try who can ftand longeſt 1 upon the other. 
This may ſeem very unintereſting ; but I can 
affirm, that the neceſſary difplay of patience 
. and perſeverance exhibits a very amuſing 
ſpectacle. I have feen boys ſtand in this : 
manner half an hour. Let any man ſtand 


ſome time upon one leg, and; if he attend to = 


the exertion of all it's muſcles, and thoſe of 
the thigh, he will at once be convinced of the 
phyſical utility of this exerciſe. That the 


legs muſt be exerciſed er 18 ſufficiently 
obyious: 


323 YS 
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The maſter next begins to vary the exercie. 
He places himſelf in front, and directs the 
pupils what they are to do by words, or by 
his own example. For this I need give only 
brief hints. Standing on the left leg, they 
place the right, with the knee bent, acroſs the 
left calf, knee, or ham; or ſtretch it out as 
far as poſſible forward, enn to the right, 
or to the left. They hold the heel of the 
right foot in the right hand, in the left hand, 
forwards, #nd backwards. They hold the toe 
in the ſame manner. They read a few lines 
out of a book held upon the knee. They 
write in the ſame way. When the hands are 
not otherwiſe employed, they may clap them, 
or place them a kimbo, behind the back, 
upon the head, &c. The maſter takes a 
tolerably heavy ſtone, or ſandbag, and gives 
it to the firſt in the row, who hands it to'the 
next, and thus it is paſſed from one to another 
till it reaches the laſt. This, partly from the 
additional weight, partly from the neceſſity of 
reaching ſideways, has conſiderable effect en 
the equilibrium, and renders it more difficult 
to balance the body. Sometimes the bag i is 
thrown, inſtead of being handed, from one ta 
the other. T his exer ciſe | is ſtill more Gifleult, 
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and one or another 1 is often — his balance 
tr Sh | 

F ey t the maſter directs his Laß to 
pull off their coats in this POR and put | 
them on again. 
Theſe exer ciſes may be varied with others; ; 
but the following, with which I ſhall Sone lde 
this ſubject, are particularly elegant. The 


pupils take hold of their toe, and carry it to 
the bps, firſt forwards, and then backwards. 
By degrees they muft acquire the ability of 
doing it without uſing the hand, but for this 
they muſt be exerciſed very early. Farther : at 
the word of command the pupils ſtretch out the 
right leg ſtraight before them, and flowly fit 
down en the ground, without touching it 
with the right foot, or with the hands, which 
likewiſe maſt be firetched out forward: they 
then rife up in the ſame manner, without 


moving from their place. Mr. Villaume, in 


his efay on forming the body“, . with er 
children might never de permitted, to· pull olf 
| boots ſitting, or fteadying themſelves by any 


3 agree with him perfe@tly 


* 7 Revifie det geſammten Schul- and Erx: Jehung fc eſens, es. 
© Review of the Management of Schools and Education 
in general, Vol. III, p. 442. 
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in this; but am of opinion, that they ſhould 
neither fit, nor be any way ſupported, while 
they pull off any garment. The ſuppleneſs 
of the joints in general would gain confider- 
ably by this. 

Of the exercifes juſt deſeribed L find little 
notice in the ancients; though Galen deſcribes 
1 ſomething not very unlike them in the rirvaiCew I 
5 of the greeks . The perſon walked a tiptoe, 
extending his hands and arms over his head, 
and moving them briſkly backwards and 

forwards. Before I met with this paſſage in 
Galen, I had ſeen the ſame thing performed 
; by one of my pupils, from his own invention. 
He walked forwards, not merely on his toes; 
but on the ends of his toes, fo that the ſoles 
3 of his feet were perpendicular, moving ; his : 
g 1 hands backward and forward. 
1 b. Balancing on the edge of a plank: The 
maſter at length brings his pupils to a plank, 
ten or twelve feet long, fixed in the ground 
on it's edge. The upper edge muſt not be 
above a foot from the ground, ſo that no one 
can be hurt by a fall. Here his pupils try 


BY os De Sanitate tuenda, lib. II, cap. 10. Eft autem 
1 5 v. rudugtis, fi quis ſummis pedibus ingrediens, tenſas in 

= ſublime manus, hanc antorſum, illam retrorſum, celerrimo- 

en, . 
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who can preſerve their balance on it longeſt, 


ſtanding on one foot. This is a pleaſant ex- 


erciſe, as it affords much laughter. The ſame 


board is uſed to walk on, as a ropedancer does 
on his rope. In this it is to be obſerved, that 
the toes muſt be turned outwards as much as 
poſſible. 


c. Walking on a — An 8 in- 


diſpenſable in our gymnaſtics is delineated in 
Pl. I, fig. 8. It's principal part is a round. 


pole, AB, about ſixty four feet long, placed 


horizontally. It's large end is ſquared, and 


let into the thick poſt C, which is firmly 


fixed in the ground, and in which it can be 
= ſupported at different heights, by means of an 


iron bolt, or wooden pin, paſſing through it, 


the hole 1, 2, 3, or 4, and a corr eſponding 


hole in the oppoſite fide of the Poſt. It's 
middle is ſupported by the ſtand D, in which, 
as well as in C, it can be placed higher or 


: lower. The end B, bein g unſupported, has a 
certain degree of play. I he diſtance from 3 
to x is twenty eight feet: the upper ſide of 
the pole is commonly three feet from the 
ground, which ſhould be ſand, or ſoft turf. 
The exerciſes performed on this are various: 
I ſhall proceed from the more eaſy to the more 


difficult. 
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4. The beginners, boys of fix or ſeven years 
old, are led along the pole in it's loweſt ſitu - 
ation. The toes muſt be turned ſtraight out- 
wards, and care muſt be taken, that the body 
is kept in a good poſition. The boys ſoon 
accuſtom themſelves to this little walk, and 
the vacillation of the end. By degrees they 


acquire courage, and learn to preſerve their 


balance. To exerciſe them at leaping off 


adroitly, the maſter at firſt makes them do fo 
at his direction, by and by he pulls them 
gently by the hand unawares, ſo as to make 
them jump down. All this is done, as obſerved 
above, with the maſter's leading: but this he 

wil gradually diminifh. If at firſt he held 
the tyro faſt by the arm, he Will lead him at 
length by the end of his finger alone, and at 


laft merely hold out his hand in readineſs to 


aſſiſt. Thus the pupil learns, 


S. to go alone. The maſter will Rill be 4 


1 his fide; obſerve how he carries his body, am 
places his feet, on which every ching Sw; 2” 
and aſſiſt him when neceffary. = 5 


J. When he is perfectly expert, not merely 


at walking boldly and perfectly from one endl 
of the pole to the other, but at leaping off 

ſafely, when he loſes his balance, without - 
danger of falling, the m aſter 


6 9. increaſes 1 
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. Tacreaſes the difficulty, by placing ſtones 
upon the pole, or holding a ſtick before his 
| ſet, over which he muſt ſep, or by giving the 
end B greater motion than it would have of 

tle, 
Fe Hitherto the pupil has walked ouly: How 
A to B, and then leaped off. By degrees he 
is brought to turn himſelf at the end B, and 
walk back to A. Before he does. this, it is to 

be obſerved, that be has practiſed turning 

ſeveral times on the thicker part of the pole. 
4. The pupil having now learned to walk 
with perfect ſecurity, the maſter puts a new 
difficulty in his way, he ſets him to walk back 
wards; I mean, to walk from A to * with his 
8 face toward A. 
When this is attained, it may be ſufficient: 7 
many will think it unneceſſary, for their 


- children to acquire ſtill farther expertneſs in 


walking on narrow ſurfaces. But J could with 
not to ſtop here, and therefore propoſe what 

| follows. TI conſider walking on a rope, under 

Proper conditions, as far more ſafe and elegant 

than walking on a pole. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Villaume aſks, would it not be right to 
learn the art of funambulation, both on the 
tight and flack rope? with regard to the tight 
ape, 1 readily anſy wer yes. Funambulation, 
13 
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it muſt be confeſſed, in the way in which it is 


uſually practiſed as an art, requires too much 
time to learn, and endangers the neck: but, 
were theſe two objections removed, I do not 
ſee, why youths ſhould be reſtrained from a 
beneficial purſuit, to which they readily 


incline, becauſe it affords them pleaſure. 


Let the ground be deep ſand; and, inſtead 


of the uſual rope, let a ſtrong belt be uſed, the 
-breadth of the hand, and not above two feet, 
or two feet and half, from the ground. Under 
theſe conditions, I prefer funambulation to 


walking on the pole; both with reſpe& to 


ſafety, and to the dexterity to be required by 

it, though I have never employed it myſelf. | 
From it's proximity to the ground there is no 
danger of a ſevere fall, and the breadth of the 


belt tends to ſhorten the time of learning. 


Such a belt would be moſt conveniently made 
of three or four ropes as thick as a man's 


thumb, confined together by interweaving a 


lender cord. The machinery for extending 


it, and the exerciſes performed on it are fuffi⸗ : 
: cicutly known“, 


'*I cannot agree with my author here, I am perſuaded, 
that one, who was expert in walking on the pole, would 
not require much time to | learn to walk on a thick rope, 


4 


like 
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J return to the pole. 


Precautions. 1 1. It is abſolutely neceſſary, 
in walking on it, 40 turn the toes outward. 

2. Shoes with high heels are improper for 
this, as for many other exerciſes, Shoes with- 
out heels are the beſt, as they never occaſion 
falls . In very dry weather the ſoles of the 
| ſhoes: and the ſurface of the pole are too 
ſmooth, on which account they” ſhould be 
rubbed with chalk. 
4. To improve them i ina pr oper carriage and 
ſuppleneſs of body, courage, and adroitneſs in 
leaping off, and ſaving themſelves in caſe of 
falling, qualities already acquired in a great 


degree by walking on the pole, other exerciſes J 
remain to be recommended, which are am ong 


the moſt elegant of the eee in the gym- 
naſtic art. 


like that uſed by ropedancers i in general, and would tread 
on it with far more certainty and ſecurity, than on a flat 
belt, the ſurface of which would be continually inclining 
From it's horizontal poſition and returning to it again, as 
the foot bore upon either ſide with unequal ſtreſs, or was 
removed from it, thus every moment N the n 


walking on it. 8 


= I think. it moſt advidgble, for children to perform 
their exerciſes 3 in general in the ſhoes and dreſs they com- 
. monly wear, that they may be on all occaſions ready to 
exert any dexterity they have acquired, without being 1 in 
commoded by their garments. T* 


d. Vaulting 
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d Vaulting aftride the pole. It is tolexably 
eaſy, for a perſon. to ſeat himſelf upon any - 


objec, not higher than the pit of the ſtomach, 
by taking a preparatory ſpring (fee p. 204), 


Ade lately placing his hands on the object, 5 
and then leaping upon it. In the ſame man- 


ner he may leap over the ohject, if it be not 
too wide. This we apply to the pole. At 

firft the little beginners are lifted upon it: 

they then learn to climb up as well as they 


can: this at length 1 is not permitted 


but they 


are made to vault. upon it. For this purpoſe 


they are exerciſed ſeparately at firſt, the maſter 


ſtanding by, to ſave them from falling. 
Afterwards it is perfor med, as well as the 

following exer ciſcs, at command ; when it not 
only affords a pleaſing ſpectacle, but teaches 
the moſt prompt activity. Even on this account 
it is highly to be recommended. I will deſcr ibe 
it as accur ately and clearly as poſſible. 


Six or ſeven boys ſtand in a line on the left 


fide of the pole, one ſtep from it. The maſter _ 
. ſtands on the other ſide, facing them. o 


make them attentive, he gives the word, 
prepare!“ He lifts up his right hand, and 
they all do the ſame. On his letting it fall, 


they take a ſhort ſpring toward the pole, 
place their hands upon it, and leaping up, 
throw their right leg over it, lo as to beſtride 


it. 
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The aſter ſees, that they ſeat themſelves 


in a proper Poſition, which is that of a good | 


horſeman. By way of change, the pupils 


may be placed ſix or eight paces from the 


pole, take a briſk run, a greater preparatory 


ſpring, and raiſe their bodies i in leaping. much 


higher above it. The more Juftly they keep 


time in theſe performances, the more pleaſing 
the ſpedacle. If the maſter would have the 
mancuvre ſeveral times repeated, they muſt 


get off likewiſe at the word of command. At 


5 the word off! they are all attentive: he lifts 
up his hand, they raiſe both theirs: he lets it 15 
fall, they place theirs on the pole juſt before 


them, raiſe their bodies up, and, throwing the 


right leg over the pole behind them, ſpring 
back to their former poſition. In both theſe 


manceuvres neither the leg, knee, nor foot, 


{till leſs the body, muſt touch the pole. 
e. Rifing on the hands. Suppoſing the boys 


pr operly ſeated aſtride the pole, they are now 
do raiſe up the body at command by means of 
the hands. The word, riſe,” is given, to 


excite attention. The maſter raiſes his hand, 


they inſtantly lift both arms over their heads: 


| he lets it fall, they clap their hands on the 


pole before them, and raiſe themſelves as high 5 
as they can from their ſeat. In this manner 


* ——ꝛ they 
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they try, who can ſupport himſelf longeſt. 


Here again we have a diſplay of manly exertion. 


and perſeyerance. By and by one of the 


ſtrong eſt begins to advance forward along the 
pole on his hands, and is imitated by the reſt. 


But we do not ſtop here. The maſter tells 


his pupils, that it is practicable for them, to 
raiſe themſelves ſo high, as to place their feet 
on the pole, juſt. behind their hands. This 
requires ſtrength in the arms and ſhoulders, 
and in the pectoral and dorſal muſcles : they 
attempt it, however, and after long practice 
ſucceed. Thence we come to 


f. The Aanding up on the pole. Great ſup- 


8 pleneſs of the joints, and {kill in preſerving 

the equilibrium of the body are neceflary for 
this. When ſeveral have acquired the art, it may 
be performed at command. Every one being 
ſeated aſtride, the maſter gives the word: up! P 

At this they are all attentive. He. raiſes his 
hand; they all raiſe theirs, as in tlie preceding 
inſtance: he lets it fall; they clap theirs on 
the pole cloſe before them, and ſpring the legs 
upwards, with the whole of the body beneath 
the ſhoulders, . ſo that the feet are brought 
| upon the pole, in the firſt poſition, clofe behind 
the and on which the _ inſtantly 


aſſumes 


. © & 
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Alf. umes an ere poſture, 0 that all ſtand up 
at once. 

To this is added the fitting down on the pole, 
in which the preceding manceuvres are juſt re- 
verſed. The words, * reſume your ſeat! are em- 
ployed to fix the attention. The maſter raiſes his 
hand; the pupils, as before, raiſe theirs: he de- 
pr elles it; they place theirs on the pole, ſupport 
the whole weight of the body, which is bent 
forwards, upon them, and let themſelves down 
gently aſtride the pole. I inſiſt upon the word 
gently, to avoid all danger of a blow. He 
who is incapable of maintaining his equili- 
brium, while ſupporting the body on his hands, 

muſt come down to his ſeat ſuddenly ; expert- 
neſs at the preceding exerciſe, therefore, of 
riſing and going forward on the hands, muſt 
be acquired Previous to the introduction of 
this. -- © . 

The maſter, as I have more than once re- 
marked, muſt be frequently introducing varia- 
tions in the exerciſes of his pupils, to improve 

their dexterity in different ways. He obſerves to 
them one day, that ſtanding up on the pole with 
the aſſiſtance of the hands is a trifle; and that 1 
it is by no means impracticable, to hold the 
hands claſped over the head, and riſe up thus. 

| This excites their curioſity : they make the 


= attempt, 
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attempt, and before it might have been ex- 
pected, the following mode is invented. Th 
A youth ſits aſtride; lifts his knees wp, till 
they are nearly cloſe together on the pole; 
and, bending his body forward, gives it a 
ſwing, ſo as to raiſe himſelf upon his knees. 
He then flides one of his knees backwards, 
fo as to get it upon the moft elevated part 
of the circumference of the pole, balances 
Himſelf upon this Knee, places the CFOs foot 
upon the pole, and then riſes up. 
Very well; obferves the maſter: but 1 5 
now a ſhorter method, thongh more difficult 
to ſuch as are defective in agility. When you 
are aſtride the pole, ſet one foot upon. it — 
cloſe to yourſelf as you can, a and then rife up. 
2 this they firſt make the trial on plain 
ground, to ſit down from ftanding upon one 
leg, and again to riſe up with the aſſiſtance of 
one leg alone. This ſucceeds; they repair to 
the pole, and are equally ſucceſsful there. 
g. Vaulting up on the pole. All theſe little 
arts being maſtered, a certain gr acefulneſs in 
performing them acquired, and ſtrength com- 
hined with agility, we wiſh for ſomething more. 
The maſter propoſes to his pupils, to * 
themſelves erect on the pole, without firſt 
Hefty ding it, or even touching it, for more. 
than 
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thin a ſingle inſtant. This ſtaggers them, 
when he ſhows them by his own example how 
it is to be done. Standing a few paces from 


the pole, he runs toward it, takes a ſhort pre- 
paratory ſpring, lays his hands on the pole, 
_ leaps up ſo as to bring his feet between them, 


and is erect in a moment. The more expert 
alone muſt be ſuffered to attempt this. Each 
makes the trial fingly, and the maſter places 
himſelf on the other fide of the pole, in order 
to aſſiſt him if neceſſary. by laying hold of the 
arm, and fave him from any danger. When 
ſeveral can accompliſh this. feat with perfect 

ſecurity, they may perform it altogether, at 
the word of command. It will be eaſier at 


firſt to practiſe this neat exerciſe on a table. 


h. The paſs. By the preceding exerciſes 
our pupils are brought to ſtand on this narrow 


' ſurface, walk, and turn upon it, with facility. 


At length, two walking upon it at the ſame 
time meet, and would paſs each other, without 


4%; 


; leaping | down. How is this to be accom- 
pliſhed? They take hold of each other's arms; 
place their right feet cloſe to each other in the _ 
fifth en count one, two, three; and 
zmmediately turn round each other to the 
left, taking a ſtep with the left foot to the 
right of each other. Thus they will have 
— —N———chaoged-. 
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changed places: but they muſt balance their 
weight againſt each other with accuracy, 
otherwiſe 9 will be forced to leap oy to 
avoid a fall. 
i. Gaining the balance, Two perſons ſtand 
on the thicker half of the pole, each holding 
a ropedancer's pole with both hands, croſſing 
that of his antagoniſt in the middle, and puſh- | 
ing him with it OE till one. laber his 
balance. F 
1 The 0 itting. This is no very ly | 
performance, Fit be done tolerably quickly, 
and without touching the pole with either 
hand. The manner of doing it is obvious: 
one leg muſt be thrown over Intl, and then 
| the other, 
* Vaulting over the pole 18 an exerciſe 
tending greatly to promote agility. "The -- 
perſon places himſelf a ſtep from the pole, 
takes a ſhort prepar atory ſpring, places his 
hands at the ſame time on the pole, and 
throws both his legs over it, the hands forming 
the point, round which the body turns. The 
| maſter exerciſes his pupils ſingly at firſt, ſtand- 
ing himſelf on the oppoſite ſide of the pole ; ! 
ald teaches them to leap over either way, 
ſwinging the body to the right or to the left, 
The following mode 18 ſomewhat more diffi- 


cult. 
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| | cult. The perſon about to vault over ſtands 


a foot or two from the pole, with his right 
fide toward it; runs along it by two or three 
ſhort ſteps ; takes a preparator y ſpring, lays 
his right hand in the mean time on the pole, 
and, ri up, throws his legs and body 
over. In this caſe the legs are thrown 
forward, ſo that the heel and calf are next the 
pole in paſſing over it: in the former, they 
were thrown backward, fo that the toes and 
knees were turned toward it. The fame ſhould” 
be practiſed with the left hand. When ſeveral 
have learned either of theſe exerciſes tho- 


roughly, they may perform it together at com- 


mand. In both it muſt be obſerved, that the 
feet are to be kept cloſe together. 2 85 


1. Seeſaw. A ſtout plank, ſixteen feet long, - 
- is ſuppor ted in the centre two feet from the 
ground. Two of our young pupils place 
chene ſtanding one at each end, and gra- | 


dually ſet the plank in motion up and down; 


| preſerving their equilibrium. At length they 
become ſo expert at it, that they can leap up 

a foot or more in the air, and alight again in 
their proper ſtanding place. In doing this the 
feet muſt be always cloſe together, "ad the : 
whole body kept in a proper poſition. That 


the plank may not deviate from it's dir eftion, 
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it is ſuſpended between. two poſts, driven into 

the ground, at ſuch a diſtance as to admit it's 

playing freely between them, by means of an 
iron axle, the prqjecting ends of which are 
received into two iron nuts, one in each poſt. 

This exerciſe, which tends greatly to promote 

adroitneſs, is a favourite amuſement of the 

ladies in ſome parts of the ruſſian, e 
The ground ſhould be ſand. 

m. The oval  ſeeſerw. With the plank before Ce 
n ee the motion is rectilinear, and there- 
fore not very difficult, but the machine deli- 

neated in 127 II, fig. g, renders it more 
complex. The flpure. A B C repreſents half 

an oval, the longer diameter of which is 

-- tem feet, the ſhorter, ſeven feet ten inches. 
A B is a pretty ſtrong plank, twelve feet 

long. A pin three feet five inches long is let 
into it's centre per pendicularly at x. On 

this the machine reſts, ſo as ta form an angle . 

of 36, or thereabout, with the ground. At 
each end is a ſtand for the feet, y, Y, ſup- 

ported by ſtrong brackets, 2, z, againſt which 

the feet are ſtaid, as the machine moves up 
and down, The machine may be made in the 
ſame manner, as the frames on which maſons 

_ conſtruct arches. | Two per ſons, ſtanding on 

the ſteps y 7. ſet the machine in motion by 

W eflin 2 | 


prefling on the ground alternately with a ſtaff, 
with which each' is provided. This motion, 
from the form of the machine, is obviouſly 
curvilinear. 


n. Stilts. The Aenne of learning to 


walk with ſtilts are obvious: courage, plia- 


bility of body, the capacity of preſerving our 
balance on feet that end nearly in a point, 
and exerciſe in the open air. In ſome hot 


countries,” ſays Frank, * old and young walk 


upon ſtilts without annoyance over the burn- 
ing ſands, cr oſs ditches and rivers, and acquire 
a habit of treading with ſuch firmneſs and 
ſecurity, that they paſs hundreds of places, 
where the inexpert would be forced to ſtay 


behind, or riſk. a tall.” 


This exerciſe 1 18 void of all danger, and boys T: 
of ſeven years old, or- under, learn it readily. 


The manner of making ſtilts is too well known 


to require a deſcription; but I muſt obſerve, 
that I do not approve the common practice of 
making them ſo that the top, reaches juſt to 
the armpit. In my opinion, it is much better, 
that it ſhould be higher than the head, by 
which means all danger of injury in the 
armpit from falling is avoided. The height 
— the ſtep on which the foot reſts ſhould not 


be 
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be more than a foot for beginners ; z aftervards 
it may be increaſed, FEAR N 


The ſtilts may be held either in the manner 
in which a ſoldier holds his ordered firelock, 


or ſo as for the ends to paſs up behind the 
ſhoulders. In the latter caſe, however, care 


muſt be taken, that the erect poſition of the 
| body is preſerved, which is too often neg- 
lected. For their uſe we can give no far ther 


rules, except, that the ſole of the foot muſt 


be kept tight on the ſtep, every, thing . is 
ſoon jearned of itſelf. 


Young perſons love feats of 3 and 


ae Wa weary of ſimple exerciſes. They will 
ſoon be walking up and down ſteps with ſtilts, 
but this I deem hazardous, though to ſteep 
aſcents and deſcents they ought to be fami- 
| Harized. A better feat, and unattended with 
danger, is, to take one ſtilt away from under 
the foot as they are walking, ſhoulder it like 
a muſket, and hop int” on the other. 
This has a ſtriking appearance, and is ſoon 
learned. Both the common walking in tilts, 
and hopping on one ſtilt, may be made a 
conteſt of emulation among ſeveral, ſetting off 
at the word of command, to proceed fartheſt, : 


Or to a given diſtance 3 in the thor teſt time. 


0. // Haig 
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0. W, alking with a ladder is near ly allied to 
the preceding exerciſe; for he, who-is capable 
of hopping on a ſingle ſtilt, will ſoon learn to 
aſcend the firſt, ſecond, or third rundle, of 2 
light, handy ladder, and even higher, though 


entirely unſupported, preſerve his balance, and 
walk about on it. Here the performer can 


loſe his equilibrium only in two ways; either 
he muſt incline with the ladder forwards, or 
backwards. In the former caſe, he muſt 


move the point of ſupport of the ladder for- 
wards ;- in the latter, the reverſe. | This he 


may accompliſh, either by holding the ladder 
tight under his. feet, and leaping into the 
proper ſituation; or, which is much more 
commodious, and requires leſs exertion, he 
will move the ladder. backwards or forwards, 3 
| by inclining it a little on one ſide, ſo that it 
may reſt on one of the ſtaves only, while he 
moves the other of the ſtaves in the direction re- 
quired, and proceeding thus to move the ſtaves 
: alternately. The beginner will place hiinſelf 


only three or four paces from a wall, with his 
face toward it, in order to mount the ladder, 


for thus, if he loſe his balance forward, he 5 
will be prevented from falling, if backward, 8 


he will naturally * his feet off. 1 
p. Stating, 
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p. Skating.” 1 am come to an exerciſe, 
ſuperiour to every thing, that can be claſſed 
under the head of motion. Like the bird 
failing through the air with wing unmoved, 
the ſkater now glides along as if impelled by 
the mere energy of volition ; now gracefully 
wheeling in all the intricate curves fancy can 
-conceive, he wantons ſecurely on the Alippery 
farface, that the unpractiſed foot dares not 
tread ; anon the rapidity and eaſe with which | 
he glides along aſtoniſſi us. I know nothing 
in gymnaſtics, that diſplays equal elegance : 
- and it excites ſuch divine pleaſure in the mind 
of the performer, that I would recommend it as 
the moſt efficacious remedy to the milanthrope 5 
and hypochondriac. . . 
Pure air, piercing, bracing cold, promotion 
of the circulation of the different fluids, muſ- 
cular exertion, the exerciſe of ſuch various 
ſkilful movements, and unälloyed mental 
fatisfaction, muſt have a powerful influence, 
not only on the corporal frame of man, but 
1 his mit likewiſe. To this every male and 
5 female ſkater will aſſent Frank wiſhes, that 
ſkating were introduced i into univerſal practice, 
as he knows no kind of motion more bene- 
ficial to the human body, or more capable of 
ſtr engthening 3 1 he dutch ladies, he 
| adds, 
: nn ff 
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YR '© have energy enough to br ave the 
froſt with agile toot, while our tender thin g 
are knotting in cloſe rooms by the firefide. 


Campe particularly recommends it, in the fol- 


lowing words. I know not a more pleaſant, 
or more beneficial exerciſe; and every child 
of eight or ten years old, boy or girl, may and 
ought to learn it.” Yet half our — — 
know even what ſkating is. 

This exerciſe has been confided: as hr. 


zardous, becauſe it expoſes to falls: but I am 
perſuaded, that it is leſs dangerous than many 
others; than riding for example; for a man 


fares much better, when he depends on his 


ov n dexterity alone, than when he has to 

contend with the ſtrength and humours of a 
TI have perde had a great 
deal of experience in the practice of both 
theſe exerciſes; and, notwithſtanding I did 


- not learn ſkating till late in life, never found 


. vicious animal. 


myſelf in danger from this, though my life 
has been riſked more than once fm the other. 


More than forty boys and young perſons have 
been taught to ſkate under my inſpection, yet 
I never ſaw any accident Happen to one of 


the number. While learning they have had 

ſeveral falls, as I had WR this 7 is unavoid- 

able; but - then they foon acquired the art-of 
ling 
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falling, or of carrying themſelves ſo as to 
come down without injury, when they found 
they could not keep their feet. The breaking 
of the ice, and danger of drownin g, have 
nothing to do with the exerciſe itſelf, but are 
confequences of. the extremely defective at- 
tention we pay to youth. _ „„ 
The acquiſition of this art is by no means 
difficult to thoſe, who begin at an early age. 
All that is neceſſary is, to ſee, that the ſkates 
are well made; to take care, that they are 
faſtened as ſecurely to the feet as poſſible, in 
. the moſt commodious manner, without pinch- 
ing them; and diligently to inculcate the 
grand, indiſpenſable rule for beginners, always 
Tv incline the body forwards, that the ſkater may 
not fall on his back. With this rule the learner 
may be left to his own dexterity ; 5 every thing 
elle he will find out of himſelf, with very little | 
inſtruction. | : 
If we did not manage our chien S 
: wretchedly 1 in the cradle, and when they learn L. 
to walk, as is almoſt univerſally done; but 
allowed them the free uſe of their limbs, even 
while at the breaſt, they would prove very dif· 
ferent creatures, with reſpect to bodily qualifi- 
cations. I have ſuch a boy before me, who, 
before he was a twelvemonth old, ran about 
on 
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on the pavement in the court; and who, in 


his ſeventh year, was an adept at all gymnaſtic 
exereiſès, in proportion to his bigneſs; 'atmoſt 
without the trouble of learning. This boy 


had almoſt learned to ſkate in the courſe of 


an hour after he began. I know two others, 


whom I miſt exclude from this exerciſe, or 
they would fracture their ſkulls in twenty 
minutes. Theſe children have been brouglit 
up in the careful, effeminate, hy en cal 
manner. : 


Grown perſons, who poſſeſs | no degree of 


f activity, will do well to practice ſkating at firſt 
with a chair, till the muſcles of the legs have 


acquired ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport them 
on two lender ir ons without twiſting the - 


ancle. 


II. BarancixG EXTRANEOUS BODIES: This 
is a very amuſing and beneficial exerciſe. To 
prevent the object from falling we ſpring to 
the left, to the right, backwards, and forwards, 

and bend the body in a thouſand different 
ways, with a promptitude ſcarcely any time 
other way to be acquired. At the ſame 
the accuracy of the eye is exerciſed; caution 

and attention are excited. We have no need 
to call in profeſſors of the art, to inſtruct us 


in dangerous modes of exerciſing : : we are not 
_ ambitious 
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ambitious of diflocating our jaws, or diſplacing 


our teeth. All that we require is very fimple. 
Jo ſupport æ twelve foot ſtaff, made heavier 


at the top than the bottom by means of a 
round piece of wood, or ſome other matter, 
in a perpendicular poſition, upon the hand, 


upon the finger, and ſhift it from one finger 
to another, is ſufficient for us at firſt. With 
this the balancer ſtands ill, walks, runs, fits 
down, and riſes up, while he endeavours to 
preſerve it from falling by a thouſand variations 


of attitude. A conteſt ariſes, who ſhall carry 


it fartheſt, run with it faſteſt, balance it longeſt 
without ſtirring the feet, or it down and riſe 
up with it ofteneſt. 


By and by, to increaſe the difficulty of this 


exerciſe, which gives riſe to various graceful 
movements, we take another ſtaff of the ſame 
length. This the balancer holds horizontally 
in one hand. At the farther end of it is a 
hollow, and in this he places the end of the. 
former ſtaff, which he balances perpendicu- 
1 larly, while he carries it gradually farther and 
farther from him, by ſtretching out the hori- 
20ntal ſtaff, till he holds it extended to its 
utmoſt length. This exer ciſe is ſo well calcu- 
| lated to keep the ow in uninterrupted 


activity, 
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activity, that I cannot too ſtrongly recom- 


mend it. 


CHAP. 


and the byſtanders 
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muſt keep at a due diſtance from the balancer. 


iſe an open ſpot of pla 
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ambitious of diſlocating our jaws, or diſplacing 
our teeth. All that we require is very ſimple. 
To ſupport æ twelve foot ſtaff, made heavier 
at the top than the bottom by means of a 
round piece of wood, or ſome other matter, 
nin a perpendicular poſition, upon the hand, 
upon the finger, and ſhift it from one finger 
to another, is ſufficient for us at firſt. With 
this the balancer ſtands ſtill, walks, runs, fits 
down, and riſes up, while he endeavours to 
preſerve it from falling by a thouſand variations 
of attitude. A conteſt atiſes, who ſhall carry 
it fartheſt, run with it faſteſt, balance it longeſt 
without ſtirring the feet, or {it down and riſe 
up with it ofteneſt. 


By and by, to increaſe the difficulty of this 
be” exerciſe, which gives riſe to various graceful 


movements, we take another ſtaff of the fame _ 
length. This the balancer holds horizontally 

in one hand. At the farther end of it is a 
hollow, and 1 in this he places the end of the = 

former ſtaff, which he balances perpendicu- 

larly, while he carries it gradually farther and 

_ farther from him, by ſtretching. out the hori- ; 


: zontal ſtaff, till he holds it extended to its 


utmoſt length. This exerciſe is ſo well calcu- 
lated to Trop the we in uninterrupted 
activity, 
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activity, that I cannot too ſtrongly recom- 
o | ; 
For this exerciſe an open ſpot of plain 

ground muſt be ſelected, and the byſtanders 

muſt keep at a due diſtance from the balancer. 
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DRAWING ; AND SKIPPING WITH IRE "ROPE OR 
HOOP. 


I AM Hi hem wiſhing, to impoſe 


heavy buntens on growing. children: their 
dony frame is yet ſoft and tender, and ought 
not, therefore, to be oppreſſed. While we 
ſpare the young beaſt of burden, would it not 
be barharous, to load our own youth in ſuch 
a manner, as might not merely check their | 
growth, but be injurious to it? This 1 premiſe, 
to guard againft miſconception. 


If We would ftrengthen the muſcles of the 
hands, arms, ſhowlders. and breaſt, without 


rendering the vertebræ of the back, and the 

bones of the foot, leg „and thigh ſtiff, we muſt 
not ſet burdens to — carried on the back or 

ſhoulders, but 1 in the hands alone, with the 


arms partly or completely extended : that is, 
the burden muſt be lifted or carried i in ſuch a 


manner, as to act chiefly on thoſe muſcles, not 


on theſe bones. This may be performed ; 
without any injury: that muſt not be attempted 


The 
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| The following exerciſes, I believe, : are per- 
fectly ſuitable to our purpoſe. 


a. Lifting. To lift a weight with extended 
arms, a ſtaff ſix feet long, ſuch as is delineated 
in PL I, fig. 10, is very evmmetlitus, The part 
to be graſped by the hand, a b, is fix inches in 
length: the reſt, from b to c, is divided by 
| notches at regular intervals. The moveable 

weight d will be greater or leſs to the lifter, 


according to the diſtance at which it is placed 


from the hand. There ſhould be two ſuch inſtru- 
ments, that 1 in general both arms may be exer- 


ciſed at once. The perſon lifting is to ſtand up- 


right, with his breaſt projecting forward; hold 


: = of the inſtruments in each hand, with a 
ſtraight arm; raiſe them ſlowly, both together, "I 
little above the horizontal line; and let them 


down again 1n the ſame manner. In the repeti- 


tion of this exerciſe, the weight is to be moved 


farther and farther toward c, as long as the 
1 ſtrength of the arms will admit. 

This inſtrument has not the exactnęſs of 
the ſteelyard, it muſt be confeſſed; and this 


it would be difficult to give it, becauſe the 
fulerum muſt vary in ſome degr ee with the 


fize of the hand that holds it; yet it ſerves 


| extremely well, to ſhow the progreſſive ſtrength 


of the arm, if the notches be numbered, and 
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the maſter note down the notch, at which 
each individual is capable of lifting the 
weight. Among thoſe who can lift equal 
weights, it may be made a matter of conteſt, 
who ſhall ſupport a given weight longeft. 
I have found, that perſons by no means 
tobuſt, if not to be called feeble, have in time 
acquired ſtrength to lift a weight, that would 
foil a more muſcular arm. The utility of this 
exerciſe, therefore, is unqueſtionable. 
The ancients were not ſtrangers to this 
practice, for which they made uſe of leaden 1 
weights *. 5 
i Carrying. I have already mentioned 


wy r . - — - 
Py PR — COT — K — N Ws. —ů on, * — — — Py + 4A” — 2 es 2 1 m—_ 


carrying burdens. We firſt chooſe ſuch, as 
can do us no injury, if we let them fall. Bags 
of ſand, of different ſizes, the weights of 
5 which are aſcertained, are extremely conve- 

nient. To the bag a ſtrap is faſtened; one 
end to the bottom, the other to the mouth; 


for the convenience of holding „ 
. * is to , the e lifts bis 


or 1 it t mentioned in Galen, ts Sanitate tuenda, . 
Lib. II, cap. 9. — ſiquis ſummis manibus, utraque ſeorſum 
apprehenſo pondere (eujuſmodi ſunt qui in palæſtra zalteres 
diountur) porrectis his, aut in ſublime rolls, en habita | 
| perſiſtat. 3 ERR S 


open 


: the conditions, under which 1 recommend 
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open hands, with the palms upward, as high 
as his ſhoulders, and a bag is hung on each 
hand, for him to ſupport there, or carry 
forward. If there be bags enough, ſeveral may 

take them at the ſame time, and try who can 
| hold them longeſt, or carry them fartheſt, 
Children and young perſons, who have 
high ſhoulders and ſhort necks, ſhould carry 
in their hands burdens of more or leſs weight 
for a certain time every day with their arms 
hanging down, Perhaps there is no mode of 
correcting theſe defects equally advantageous. 
c. Trial of the back. J have yet mentioned 
no kind of exerciſe particularly calculated for 

the ſpine and muſcles of the back, except in 
p. 283, where I ſpeak of crofling the legs over 

a horizontal rope. It might have been ex- 
pected in the preceding article; but I have 
already given my reaſons, why I do not with 
young perſons often to carry burdens on their 
back. To ſupply this defect, 1 ſhall here 
” propoſe a new v exerciſe, 


* Mad. Genlis EPs her FOE earry burdens on their 
back, in a dofler, or baſket ſecured by ſtraps paſling over 
the ſhoulders and under the arms, See Leſſons of a 
| Governeſs. Such an exerciſe, in my opinion, mult be be- 
neficial; and in no way injurious, if the weight be no 
: more, chan may be carried with facility. 1 
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The — had public buildings for bodily 


een which they called /urchane (houſes 


of ſtrength), in which great and ſmall, rich 
and poor, purſued them ſyſtematically. One of 
their exerciſes was the following. The whole 
company placed themſelves in a row, on their 
hands and feet, extending theſe as far from 


0 each other as poſſible, but without ſuffering 
their bellies to touch the ground. In this 
poſition | every one, without moving his 


hands or feet, deſcribed a circle with his 
head twice, and then the diameter of one. 


This exerciſed the muſcles of the neck, and . 


ſerved to mark the time, it being performed 


to muſic. The oftener a perſon conld do this, 
the greater he was eſteemed in his art. Many 
could repeat it ſixty times “. The following 


Exer ciſe, framed after this, I can recommend 
fr om experience. 


The young company ſtand in a row. hos 


e onal from the maſter, all ſet their hands to the 
ground, and extend their legs as far backward 


as they can. The whole body, from head to 
foot, muſt for m as ſir aight a line as 7 : 


* „ Niebubr, i in bis Travels, vol. II, Ceſcribes fever 


the 
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the back being. ſtiff, and the knee not in the 
leaſt bent. The feet reſt on the points of the 
toes. In this ſituation they contend who 


ſhall remain longeſt, and he that FROG out to 


; _ laſt is victor. 


This exerciſe will requir e more exertion, if | 


ofieed of remaining ſtill, the performer 


| deſcribe with his. hands the periphery of a 
circle of which his feet form the central point. 
To move round in this circle ten or fifteen 5 


” times following, is doing a gr eat. deal. As a 


variation the hands may ſometimes be made 
the centre, while the feet deſcribe the circle. 
In both theſe the pupils ſhould be exerciſed _ 
; ſeparately at firſt, till they have learned to 
keep the proper poſition : afterwards ſever al - 
may perform it together, being placed at a 


due diſtance from each other. 


Delicate children ſhould not continue this 
8 2 too long at a time.: a trembling of the 
thighs and knee ſhould be a ſignal, for 2 5 


r to direct them to deſiſt. 


«x. - Drawing. Bo he rope, that we 105 5 
already uſed for climbing, may be of good 


| ſervice to us in drawing: but it muſt be ſtrong; 


adequate to the purpoſe, and of ſufficient 
Kon. The maſter div des * Eee into 
1 3 VE ** two 
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two parties. He knows how to. manage this 
ſo, that the ſtrength of one ſhall be appore 


— am 
> — as 
—— —— ꝓ— oe deat _— 


grocks, under the name of Irnvouda, both in 


tioned to that of the other : and he takes care, 


that the place of conteſt ſhall be perfetily 


level, for the leaſt declivity in the ground 


affects the power of both parties. Each party 
. having taken it's end of the rope, and all being 
in a proper poſition for drawing, the maſter 
gives the ſignal for beginning the harmleſs 
| conteſt by one, two, three! Immediately 
every limb 1 18 exerted: feet, knees, legs, arms, | 
hands, back, and ſhoulders. At length the 
Point js decided, and one party has drawn = 
1 along. 


"Sometimes, by way of clues,” the conteſt 


may take place between two only; and in this 
| caſe each will exert himſelf to the utmoſt, as 


the diſgrace of defeat muſt fall on himſelf 


alone, and cannot be charged on the weakneſs : 
er detective exertion; of his comrades. | 


I have faid above, that the xope muſt be 


long; and this is indiſpenſably neceſſary, where 5 
ſeveral muſt ſtand behind one another, for 
they ſhould have ſufficient room, not to be in 
danger of treading on each other's feet, which 
they are very liable to do at this execiſe. 


This exerciſe was very common among the 


An 
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and out of the palzſtra*, Their bende 
was different, For this a poſt as high as a 
man's head was fixed in the ground, with a 


hole in the upper end of it, through which a 


rope paſſed. To boys took hold of this rope, 


one at either end, ſtanding with their backs 
toward each other, and each endeavoured to 


draw his antagoniſt up f. 
In lifting, carrying, and drawing, it is to 


be obſerved, that the legs muſt be kept cloſe > 


together as far as is practicable, that is, they 


muſt never be ſeparated Ddeways, and the 


Mouth muſt be ſhut. 


e. Skipping with @ rope or a a hoop. It is ad- 
vantageous, frequently to have obſtacles to 
overcome, in performing things that are eaſy 
in themſelves. By this we promote expert- 

neſs in acting and preſence of mind, or patience 
and firmneſs of action, which are objects of 
no ſmall importance in education. The ex- 
| erciſes here mentioned are nothing more than 
running and leaping with additional obſtacles. 
Gentle running is not difficult of itſelf: but 
1 5 ad require, that «6d, held * wot: hands, 


— * Fee lender de Ladis Gracorum, & roller lib, IX, 
cap. 3 | 
+4 See Meurkus as above, and Euſtathins i in mad, g ; 
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be thrown over the head and under the feet 
at every ſecond ſtep ; thus it becomes neceſ- 
ſary, to keep time in moving the feet, and the 


arms likewiſe : are thrown into regular motion. 


Or it is required, to ſkip over a long rope, 


ſwung round regularly by two other perſons. 


Leaping is performed in a ſimilar manner. 


We will now proceed to explain the — 
exerciſes. 


a. Skipping in the long rope. For this we 


uſe the ſame rope as ſerved us before for 
: climbing : though perhaps one ſomewhat. leſs 
would be as well. It is put in motion by two 
perſons. A ſtands facing the maſter, B, four, 
ſix or ten paces diſtant. 4 holds one end of 
the rope in his hand; the maſter, the other. 
The rope hangs between them, ſo that it nearly 
touches the ground in the middle. Each 
moves his hand j in a ſmall circle, ſo as to give 
| the bow, or catenary curve, formed by the 
rope, a circular motion. When the rope is 
ſwung in this manner, if, while the maſter 
ſtands with his face to the ſouth, the rope 
move in the direction of the Sun, the pupils 
| ſtand to the right of the maſter, oppoſite the 
centre of the rope, ſo that each forms an 


jſoſceles tr angle with him and A. From this 


- point they are to run ſingly, or in pairs, 


; between | 
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between 4 and B, without ſuffering them- 


ſelves to be touched by the rope; and running 


every other turn of the — till 1 are all 
_ through. 


The ſame motion of the rope Nill contl- 
nuing, they have now to return, but this can 
be accompliſhed only by leaping over the rope, 


Juſt as it comes near the ground. This 1s 
more difficult, demands a little reſolution, and 


requires the leap to be nicely timed; but is 


Gon learned with a little practice. Only two 
at moſt muſt be allowed to go over at once; 4 


otherwiſe the curve of the rope muſt be 


greatly lengthened, which renders ſwinging it 
too laborious. If any one ſhauld be caught 
by the rope, the maſter will let go his end, 


that he may not be thrown down. 


A third branch of this exerciſe is performed 


in the following manner. C places himſelf in 


the middle, between A and B, while the rope 
is held ſtill. : A and B ſwing it over his head, 
and when it approaches the ground he leaps - 

up, to let it paſs under his feet, This he con- 
tinues to do, as long as he is able: when he 
is tired, he calls out halt!“: and the maſter 
lets go his end of the rope. Two may 

perform this exer ciſe at once. A conteſt 


| 5 my naturally ar iſe, Who ſhall continue it 
i ; long eſt ; 


324 
longeſt ; and it will require conſiderable ex- 
ertion to leap over the rope a hundred times *. 
The maſter will take care, that his pupils carry 
themſelves gracefully. The hands ſhould reſt : 
on the ſides, the head be held up, the breaſt 
kept out, and the heels touch the ground 
after every leap, if the rope be not moved 
with velocity. If the exerciſe be performed 
with great quickneſs, the feet ſhould reſt only 
on the toes, which ſhould ſcarcely riſe a hand's 
breadth from the ground, the knees ſhould be 
kept ſtraight, and the rope ſhould be ſwung 
in a ſhort curve, The inexpert will find it not 
amiſs to wear boots. — 4 
The difficulty of the laſt performance may ; 
be increaſed 5 not allowing C to take his 
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5 A boy of mine, 5 years and a half old, oh had 
acquired conſiderable expertneſs at ſkipping in the ſhort rope 
during the winter, began exerciſing with the long rope on 
the ip th of february. One end of the rope was faſtened to 


die arm of a chair, while I held the other and ſwung it. 


Nearly an hour a day was devoted to this practice, he and 
| his two brothers leaping over it alternately; and on the 
zoth he leaped over it a hundred and forty one times, 
taking a ſhort leap in every interval. One of his brothers, 


two years younger, who had never ſkipped in any rope 


before, leaped over it in the ſame manner twenty eight 
times. In the ſeptember following the eldeſt of theſe boys 
leaped over 347 times, the next 199, and the youngeſt 
72. r. od ad l . 


place 
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place white the rope is till, but making him 
run in while it is ſwinging, and get out again, 
when he is tired, in the fame manner. 


right point of time. 


. Skipping with the fore rope is bile 
generally known, and therefore needs no long 


_ deſcription. The perſon intending to perform 
this exerciſe holds the two ends of a cord, 


one in each hand, and lets the middle part 


hang m a curve. All that is neceſſary for 
him is, to take care that this curve be juſtly 
proportioned to his ſize: if, while he ſtands on 
the middle of the cord, his hands, holding the 
ends, are as. bigh as the hip joints, the 
meaſure will be tolerably juſt. Letting the 
rope hang down, he ſteps over to begin his 
run, ſwings it over his head, and paſſes it 
under his feet every third ſtep. When the 


greater part of the pupils have acquired a 


certain degree of dexterity at this exerciſe, 
they may be drawn up in a line, at proper 
mtervals, ſet off together at the word of com- 


mand, and ſtrive who ſhall advance fartheſt. 


This exerciſe may be performed too without 
moving from the ſpot, and with many varia- 

tions. The performer may ſkip, that is raiſe 
his feet from the ground alternately, paſſing | 


2 Ps _ how 


Both 
theſe require quickneſs, and attention to the 
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both over the rope each turn; or hop, keepin g 
one foot conſtantly in the air, and paſſing the 


rope under the other every time he hops, or 


every other time: or leap, paſſing the rope in 
the ſame manner. A common, but not very 
eaſy feat is, to paſs the rope twice under the 
feet during one leap, and ſome will do it even 
three times. Sometimes boys ſtep over the 
rope with each foot alternately, one foot only 


being on the ground at a time, and the other 


remaining in the air, kill it is it's turn to ſtep 


over the rope: this they call climbing the 
_ - ladder. Sometimes they take a flight hop, 
after the ſtep, ſo that each foot alternately 
ſtrikes the ground twice after the rope has . 
paſſed it, the exerciſe in other reſpects re- 
ſembling the laſt: this is called ringing the 
bells. At other times, while ſkipping, the rope 
is ſwung at intervals once or oftener on either 
ſide of the performer, inſtead of under his 
feet, and then under his feet again as before: 
to this they give the name * winding the | 
jack. Two or even three boys may ſkip in 
one ſhort rope at the ſame time. If two ſkip 
only, they may ſtand back to back, or face to 
face, with the back of one to the face of the 
other. Whether two or three ſkip at once, 
the rope ſhould be ſwung by the talleſt, and 


if 
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iP three ſkip, he ſhould be in the middle. It 
is neceſlary, at this ſport, that they take care, 
not to tread on each other's feet; and that 
the rope be ſomewhat longer than for a 


fingle boy *. In all theſe exereiſes the ve 
may be ſwun g either forward or backward. 


y. Skipping with the hoop. This exerciſe re- 


ſembles the laſt in every reſpect, except that a 
| hoop is uſed inſtead of a cord, either in it's 
proper form of a complete circle, or cut open 


ſo that the performer. may. hold one end in 
each hand. I need fay nothing, therefore, on 
this ſubject, beſide mentioning two little feats 
| peculiar to the hoop, which. are amuſing, and 
require ſome dexterity. In one the performer 
takes a whole hoop in each hand; leaps up, 
and ſwings the right hoop under his feet; he 
| then leaps. again, withdraws the right hs: ; 
and inſtantly ſwings the left under his feet: 


thus he continues, at every leap withdrawing 


one hoop, and ſwinging the other into it's 


place. To perform this with quickneſs requires 


great activity. Sometimes both hoops are 
5 ought under the feet at once, ſo as to croſs 5 


* 


4 have ſcen-the three boys, mentioned in the preceding 
note, perform this repeatedly t two at a time, and ſometimes | 


all three ; at once. 


each. 


5 * 
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u it hy different little feats: ſuch as throw- 
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each other; and in the ſame manner _— 


both together. To perform the other, two 


boys, Aand B, take a larger hoop, which they 


hold perpendicularly before them. A, ftand- 


ing to the right of B, holds it with his right 


hand; B, with his left. Thus they ſet off 


5 running, keeping exact time with their ſteps, 
and at every fixth or tenth ſtep both leap 


through the hoop together, and return to 


their former poſition by. turning the hand 
round the hoop. 
render boys active, and is excellent for creating 
an appetite. 


Th exerciſe tends. to 


f. Trundbtng 4 a placing incentive : 


to running, but is adapted only to a, ſpacious 
level ground. The hoop is rolled forward 
| like a wheel, and che object is, to keep it in 
motion, without fuffering it to fall. This is 
5 accompliſhed by means of a ſhort ſtick held 
in the hand, with which it is impelled forward, 
and occaſionally ſupported by a flight touch 
bn either ſide, to which the hoop may incline. 
With the ſame ſtick it's direction is altered 
while running, by gently ſtriking it a little 
before the perpendicular diameter on the fide 
_ oppoſite to that, to which you wiſh to turn it. 


They who are become adepts in this exerciſe 


ing 
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ing it into the air by means of the ſtick while 
running, and keeping it on it's courſe after 
it comes to the ground; or running through 
it while it is in motion, ſometimes to the 
right, at other times to the left, giving it a 
ſtroke in the mean time, that it may not ſtop. 
This is a claſſical exerciſe, and was common 

to the greeks and romans, as it ſtill is in many 
countries. The greeks called it xgxnaacie. 
The hoop was as high as the breaſt of the 
perſon who uſed it, and in the inſide were 
faſtened rings, or little plates of tin or braſs, 
as is now done in many places, to make a 
zingling noiſe, Hence Martial calls it gar- 
rulus annulus. Probably the hoop itſelf was 
iron, as the rod employed in trundling it was 


made of 1 iron, and furniſhed vith a wooden . 
5 handle“ 


| _ „ 
> | Mercurialis de Arte 8 Bb. nm, cap. , $3 
— Menrſu de Ludis Grecorum. 
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char. IX. 


DANCING, WALKING, AND MILITARY EXERCISES, 


a2. Daueing is an exe iſe ſtrongly deſerving 
recommendation, as it tends to unite grace- 


fulneſs and regularity of motion with ſtrength 
and agility. It muſt confequently have a 


place in a treatiſe on gymnaſties, though 1 


have little more to obſerve: on the ſubject, than 


that it is moſt proper for children, and ſhould 


give place to other exerciſes at the commence- 
ment of what may be ſtyled youth. A good 
gymnaſtic dance for the open air, appr caching 
the heroic ballet, for young men or boys, cal- 
_ culated to exerciſe their ſtrength and agility, 
excite innocent mirth- and .youthf ul heroiſm, 
and cheriſh their love of their country by the 


accompaniment of ſong, is an extremely de- 


firable object, Which is ſtill wanting among all 
our improvements in the art. May 5 
ſkilful artiſt take up the idea, and favour us 
with a patriotic dance for our br itiſh youth! 


b. Mulking. We ſpeak not here of the 


meaſured 3 maſter's ſtep, but of a na- 

tural, unconſtrained oat, which well deſerves 
a little of our care. As the character Of a 

nation is often diſplayed i in external modes of 


gs 6 5 vin 
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action, particularly in it's peculiar mode of 
walking; ſo from the walk of individuals we 
may frequently infer their way of thinking 
and acting. Hence it follows, that everyone 
walks according to his natural diſpofitin: but 
as this natural diſpoſition i is ſuſceptible of im- 
8 provement, there is no reaſon why we ſhould 
not improve the external habits, in which it is 
_ diſplayed. Beſides, young perſons generally 
form themſelves by imitation of ſome parti - 
cular perſon, in whom they fancy excellence, 
though the peculiarities, with which they are 
ſtruck, may moſt probably be- defects: and 
generally in this point we are either too neg · 


udqggent, or ſtupify our young pupils with our 
TT rides and directions: The conſequences . of 


both theſe modes of proceeding are un- 
queſtionably diladvantageous. 


The art of dancing may contribute FN x | 


to a graceful demeanour; but if it's meaſured 


ſteps and regular carriage be adopted in our | 
| habitual movements and attitudes, we ſhall 
announce more pedantry than taſte. An eaſy 
diſplay of ſtrength and ſuppleneſs in all our 
geſtures, without the leaſt appearance of art 
or conſtraint, is moſt to be admired. A light, 
yet firm and manly ſtep; an upright poſture 
of the body, particularly of the he ad, beaſt; 2 
Mm * 
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and ſhoulders, yet totally devoid of ſtiffneſs ; 
an eaſy, natural movement of the arms; are 
what we ſhould chiefly ſtrive to attain. Theſe, 
however, are not ſo completely within the 
ſphere oß the dancing maſter, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, but depend in great meaſure ou the 
_ early management of children. If we deny the 
tender infant the free uſe of his limbs, and 
afterwards debilitate him by effeminate treat- 
ment, we cannot expect ſtrength or ſupple- 
neſs in his movements. Leave the limbs os: 
the infant more at liberty ; let him learn to 
walk naturally ; then let him exerciſe his 
tender joints in the open air, firſt on the ſoft 
fod, afterwards on the harder ground, and 
” laſtly on uneven places ; - let him take ſhort 
walks, and bring him by degrees to longer 
excurſions, firſt. on plain, then 'on hilly 
ground: here let him learn to ſurmount all 
kinds of irregularities, by placing his feet in 
” a proper. manner, and to acquire. a command 
over his unpractiſed limbs: and theſe pr epa- 
ratory ſteps in early childhood will lay the 
foundation of ſuch ſtrength and ſuppleneſs, as as 
no dancing-maſter ever produced by all his 
dew and turns. 
A ſenſe of honour is. packs of effecting 


much — young people, particularly when 
OY . the 
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the praiſe or blame comes from their equals ; 
it would not be amiſs, therefore, occaſionally 
to introduce. the following exerciſes, The 
maſter lets one, two, or three of his ſcholars 
at a time, walk in different directions; firſt 
from the reſt of the company, who act the 
part of ſpectators and judges, then toward 
them, and laſtly acroſs them; now ſlowly, 
now moderately faſt, then very quick. By 
theſe variations the walk of each is exhibited 
In a conſpicuous light, Let each of the com- 
pany then point out the faults he has obſerved 
in the performers; and as boys have a very 


5 ; Juſt taſte in this reſpect, and are quick at diſ- 


cerning any thing the leaſt ridiculous, no fault 
will eaſily pals undetected. When this citi- 
ciſm has been made, let the performance be 
repeated: in general it will be immediately 
improved, and thus in time every fault will 
be corrected. Military exerciſes, likewiſe, will 
contribute much to it; and to theſe-we now 
pr oed. 
. Militar: y ererciſes. In important mat- 
ters, where the head and heart are concerned, 
| youth ſhould be led by reaſon and argument, 


that they may learn to employ their reaſon in 


affairs of the head and heart, when their edu- 
dation 18 at an end: but in triges, ſuch as 
2 1 relate 
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relate to mere mechanical action, it may be 
of advantage, to teach them to obey com- 
mand, that they may learn ſubordination, 
without which fociety 1 is a chaos, where one is 
_ continually, running his head againſt another 8. 
The ſoldier, in porming his exercife, ex, 
hibits a perfect pattern. of ſubordination, and 

of a quick and exact execution af. orders, 
that is highly aſtoniſhing. I am per ſuaded, 
that it would be very. beneficial, to introduce 5 
theſe into the daily management af youth; 
and that a well conducted military eſtabliſh- 


ment is cleſirable in ſchools, and in large fa- 


milies, where there is no end to jumping, 
running, ſcreaming, forgetting things that are 
neceſſary, careleſsneſs and diſorder with regard 
to articles of drefs, &c. It is a . 
ſpectacle, when children and youths fly ta 

their place at the word of command, arrange 


themſelves in order, aſſume a good attitude, 


and march in a regular body. wherever you 


direct it: and when they are accuſtomed ta 


perform at command things of frequent : 

occurrence, which are cammonly accompanied 

: with. noiſe, buſtle, and confuſion, while all arc. 
rurming headlong together. To him, wha. 
> daily 'to do ag) a great many young 

e ee kerung 
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perſons, what I have id will be eau in- 
telligiblte. 


Another motive, that induces. me to recom- 


mend military exerciſes, is altogether gym- 


naſtic. This is the improvement of the car- 
riage. Infinite numbers of young people are 
extremely careleſs and indolent with regar d to 


gait and attitude, As a remedy for this, mi- 


litary exerciſes, and particularly the various 
evolutions, that are connccted with deter- 
minate poſitions of the” body, are ſtr ongly to 
be recommended; and they are very agreeable 
to youth, provided, of courſe, we do not treat 


them as ſlaves, and drill them with the cane. 


It will readily be conceded alſo, that young 
people cannot be tao carly inured to difficul- 
ties, ta teach them patience, and harden 
them far a future period. For this purpoſe 


long marches of ſome miles are excellent ; and 


if the road be barren of natural objects, or a 
ſpeedy progreſs be deſired, the regular military = 


pace is extremely convenient. 


The three different grounds here ld 


render it neceflary, to practice various march- 


ings and evolutions, in which boys will take 
much delight; and when once they have ac- 


. a certain dexterity 1 in the practice, they 
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will come of themſelves, and requeſt their 


leader to march with them. _ 
| Beſide all theſe, military exerciſes are well 


calculated, to animate the courage of youth, 


to fortify their naturally bold, enterpriſing 


ſpirit, and to harden them againſt bodily 
pain, which the effeminacy of our common 
mode of living renders highly neceffary. All 
exerciſes, which have this tendency, if they 


be not in other reſpects injurious, merit our 


5 regard: and if the refined and faſhionable 
world give them the epithet of rude, let us 
conſider, to what point faſhion and refinement 
| have brought, and will bring us; and how 
they have crippled all our ardour for the 
duties of a chriſtian and a man, when it 
ſhould be diſplayed in energy of action, and 
magnanimous ſelf denial. 


Our young company divides itſelf into two 


parties, repreſenting hoſtile armies. Their wea- 
pons are ſuch as will infliét pain, without doing 
injury, being ſticks of @ moderate ſize. Their 
heads and fakes being protected by helmets *, 
they proceed to battle, A part of the wood, 


* Theſe may bs procured at a trifling expenſe, I he 


l boys can make them hemſehres of Krong paſteboard, or 


miliboard. . 
_ 
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or a hill of ſand in our place of exerciſe, is 


occupied by one party: and this the other 
_ endeavours to gain. All follow their leader. 
Tf no advantage can be obtained by artifice, 
a formal attack commences, and a conteſt 


enſues for the poſſeſſion of the ground. This 


is a very good play for the night, to fami- 


liarize boys with objects in darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity, In winter ſnowballs may take the 


| place of ſticks. A ſpacious plain being 


choſen for the field of battle, each army en- 
deavours by marching and countermarching, 


to gain the advantage of the wind, the ſun, 
or the ground, which in a deep ſnow requires 


ſome exertion ; and as this is combined with 

| throwing and avoiding the balls thrown, it 
excreiſes the ſtrength of the arms, ſhoulders, 
and breaſt, the ſwiftneſs of the foot, the flex- 
ibility of the body, and the accuracy = 


the eye. 


A preparatory to this, 1 would amend the : 
15 boys to learn the uſe of the broadſword, which is an ex- 
tremely uſeful and elegant gymnaſtic exerciſe. In certain 
paris of England playing at backſword, or ſingleſtick as it 
is ſometimes called, is in common uſe as a public game at 


wakes and fairs. Strength, vigilance, activity, and for- 
titude, are improved by it; and Kill in it may enable a 


| = to defend himſelf againſt the attack of a ruffian. T. * 
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CHAP. X. 


BATHING AND SWIMMING, 


WERE 1 to collect all hs; enco- 
miums on bathing, that have been publiſhed 
by writers on phyſic, philoſophy, and educa- 
tion, I ſhould fill a conſiderable volume.. It 


is remark able, that all, without. exception, re- 


commend it: but more ſin gular, that little or 
no attention is paid to it almoſt every where e. 
The experience of ages has taught us, that 


the cold bath is aſtoniſhingly conducive to 


: health ; the example of the ancients, who | 
had a bath in almoſt every houſe, or at leaſt 
| frequented the public baths ; the religious uſe 


S .þ&. þ 


of the bath among the jews and mohammedans, 


an uſe founded on ſound policy; the practice 
of our anceſtors, who rendered their newborn 
infants hardy by plunging them into the cold 
brook ; the almoſt univerſal habit of bathing 
| in rude and half civilized nations, to whom 
we are far inferiour in bodily ſtrength and 
health; and the concordant teſtimonies of 
ancient and modern phyſicians in recommen- 
dation of the bath; all ſliould excite us, to 


purſue | the beneficial practice. But unfortu- 
nately 
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nately our prejudices have almoſt eſtabliſhed 
it as a law of decorum, to refrain from bathing, 


becauſe, as we have no public buildings for the 


purpoſe, the bather muſt ſtrip himſelf in the 

open air: unleſs at a few places of public 

reſort, where it is tolerated for it's medicinal 
uſes, . yet of which ſcarcely any but the 
wealthy and idle can avail themſelves. Thus 
ve carry about us all our lives a coat of dirt, 
the very idea of which is ſufficient to excite | 
diſguſt, and, in the words of Frank, from 
which, as from the annual circles of a tree, 
| a man” 8 age might be told. 

Is not this val want of cleanlinefs, 
with regard to all parts, t that are not imme- | 
diately expoſed ta view, intolerable ? Does it 
appear credible, that it ſhould exiſt i in a cive 
hzed nation, where it is deemed a diferace to 
w. ar dirty clothes? Surely, to cover with clean 
garments the filth, which adheres to the whole 

1 ſurface of the body, a tit little of the tr ue 

1 ſpirit of cleanlineſs, | 

2, Unzer ſays of people, who indulge 1 in dirt 

| out of affectation, that they e to de 
treated as objects of general contempt. In 
my opinion, the general cuſtom of leaving 
the greater part of the body unwaſhed from 
the cradle to the grave merits it in an equal 


degree. 
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degree. At leaſt let us not divulge this to 


the unpoliſhed inhabitants of the Pelew 

iſlands, who every morning, at ſunriſe, lave 

their bodies in that element, which was not 
formed for the fiſh alone ; for hated would 


deſp.ſe us. 
Another coitus of neglect of bathing 
is, that it affects the health, which cannot be 


preſerved without perfect cleanlineſs. Our 
body, while we are in health, is conſtantly 
perſpiring a viſcous fluid, which adheres to 


the ſkin, and, on thoſe parts that are un- 


covered, unites with the duſt and dirt floating 
in the air, ſo as to begrime the face, neck, and 
hands. Hence ve are obliged frequently to 
waſli theſe parts. But thoſe parts of the body, 


which are covered, commonly perſpire moſt; 
eur clothes cannot eutirely keep off the duſt, 


which gradually inſinuates itſelf through and 
between them; and beſides, from the con- 
tinual motion and friction, to which our clothes 
are expoſed, ſine particles are ever wearing off 
om them, and increaſe the quantity of duſt, 3 
I that unites with the perſpir able fluid, and | 
thus forms a cruſt over the whole body. 
Thus waſhing the covered parts is at leaſt 
equally neceſſary ; and the moſt commogious 


way of doing this is the bat. 
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We need infiſt bn nothing more, than the 
obſtruction of perſpiration, neceſſarily conſe- 
quent to a neglect of this. Every one knows 
the bad effects of this obſtruction; colds, 
coughs, tooth-ach, head-ach, rheumatic pains, 
| fore-throat, inflammation of the eyes, cuta- 
neous ' diſeaſes of different kinds, &c We 
are now accuſtomed to theſe complaints, and 
” fancy they are incident to our nature; while 
ſcarcely any one thinks of aſcribing them to 
that want of cleanlineſs, which! generally 
prevails, and to wei; in great meaſure at 
| leaſt, they are owing It is indeed clear, that 
many of our dite ariſe from our neglect 
of cleaning the ſkin, and the obſtruction of 
: perſpiration thence enſuing : : conſequently a 
conſiderable portion of human miſery might 
be prevented, were the practice of bathing i in- 
troduced into private families, and encouraged | 
by public accommodations. 
When an individual has apparently lost his | 
life by. drowning, intenſe cold, or noxious 
vapour, we think highly. of his reſtoration, 
and not without reaſon. Inſtitutions for the 
recovery of ſuch of our unfortu nate fellow- 
creatures are eſtabliſhed in various places, and 
IſtruRions' for the eee are liberally dif- 


* rſed. 
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perſed. Let us then a& con fſtetitl. Surely 
to ſecure the health of millions is of far 
greater importance, than to recal to {life a 
few individuals, to ſome of whom the boon 
may be little worth acceptance. 
For my part, I conſider the cold baths as an 

efſential object in a good: phyſical education; 
and a bathing place, as an indiſpenſable ap- 
penddge to a public ſchool. A particular ; 
building, for the purpoſe, however, is tunine- 
ceſſary: a ſafe, retired ſpot appears to me ſuf- 
ficient. Were children permitted to bathe 


in ſuch a place under proper inſpection, 
they woultl have no temptation, to evade the 


1 5 ther's eye, and fill the mother's heart with 


tions only ſhow, that men do not take up 


alarm. How many promifing youths are 
annually loſt to their country, N Aan the 
want of ſuch inſtitutions! 
No doubt I ſhall have many cat to ſtart 
6 objeftions here : ſach as, bathing is not every 
where practicable, becauſe water is wanting: 
ho will take upon himſelf the charge of ſu- 
perintendance? who will defray the expenſe 
of bathing dreſſes? Theſe and fimilar objec- 


the matter in earneſt, and conſider education 
pr nay 8 called, as * as thition is out of 
the 
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the queſtion, with an indifference little. to 


their honour. 


The advan tage, which youth. would derive 


from the cold bath, is not difficult to com- 
prehend. I fay expreſsly the cold bath : for 
I would not employ for the purpoſe the water 


warmed by the ſun of a ſummer afternoon, 


but the much cooler ſtream of the early 
morning. This braces every muſcle, and 
every nerve; imparts to the body a powerful 


capacity of ſupporting cold; ſteels the ſkin, 


on the tenſity or laxneſs of which ſo much 


depends, againſt the influence of the air, and 


renders it fit for the exerciſe of it's natural 
function, perſpiration; ; refreſhes . the whole 
ſyſtem; gives alertneſs to the body, and ani 


mation to the ſpirits ; and i is particularly ſer- 
viceable for cooling the blood in the heat of 


. ſummer. 


Still there may be timid parents, PI will 


be apprehenſive of colds, coughs, and other 
5 diſeaſes, from the cold bath. To theſe I ſhall 
offer the reſult of my own experience. I have 
now for ſeveral years ſeen about thirty young 
perſons in the habit of bathing, not in ſummer 
merely, but through the whole of autumn, 
till winter; in the moſt ſultry weather, in 
5 ſhowers of rain, and on cold days, when the 


ground 
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grou "oY was covered thick with rime and the 
puddles of water were, frozen over; once 
indeed aà little before Chriſtmas, on a ſudden 


thaw, in a pond where the ice was an inch 


thick, through which the bathers broke a hole 
in the middle with a large ſtick, while what 
remained around it was ſtrong enough to bear 
them, and another time in a deep collection of 


ſnow-water, both at their urgent intreaty *. 


Brought up myſelf too tenderly, and not early 
emancipated from the prejudices thus imbibed, 


I I have paid ſtrict attention to the ſubject; and 


to the queſtion, * is ſuch a practice free from 
danger ? Experience has uniformly anſwered 
me, with very few modifications, it is not 


only free from danger, but beneficial to the 


health. So far from either cold, or cough, or 
any other diſorder enſuing from it; I have 

found, that thoſe, who adopted this powerful | 
preſervative of health, ſcarcely knew the 
meaning of catching cold, which moſt people 


| dread like the plague. 


Among us germans, or 2 among 1 
poliſhed Europeans; inſtances of this kind are 


| . 2 This very day, the * of february, 1799. chars are | 
four boys dathing themſelves i in a pond of ſnowwater, in 


a field behind 15. houſe, which laſ week was ee en 
1 kater. . 4 5 
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very rare. We hear with'aſtoniſhment- of the 
ruſſian, who runs recking from his ſtove, to 
bathe himſelf in the ſnow, and aſcribe this to 
his hard and ſavage nature. But to be 
healthy, is not to be- ſavage; and. health is 
far more to be-iprized, than "all effeminate re- 
finement, than all the poliſh of tafte. Of me- 
morable examples I ſhall quote juſt one more. 
On the 8th of auguſt, 1791, a little girl 
was born at Schnepfenthal. Her father named 
her Thuſnelda Gertrude. She was a lively little 
thing. When ſhe was fix or ſeven days old, 
he bathed her in a cold fpring, and repeated 
this every ſeeond or third day. Before this 
ſhe had conſtantly reſpired the pure and cool 
air, often been expoſed to it naked, and fre- 
queniiy waſhed with cold water. From the 
firſt the child regarded it but little; for the 
feeling of infants. is not very acute, and ſtill 
ſs. unfirung to nervous debility: though 
fie erieck ſometimes. - By degrees, however, 
it became ſo habitual, chat ſhe ſeldom 
uttered a ſingle. ery. The weather grew cold, 
: winter came, and the water was often mg! 
with ice; yet Thuſnelda bore it very well. 
Tn the mean time the yas. often carried out 
alk. or quite, naked, f in wind, and. rain, and 
now. Pardon me, tender mothers, ever in 
Vr ra roo vl ofa _ anxiety 
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anxlety for your darlings, if 1 hero ſet before 
Fou an example, which has the appearance of 
being borrowed from the true ancient germans, 
and is fo diametrically oppoſite to your prin- 
_ ciples of phyſical” education. Thaſnelda en- 
| Joyed ſuch uninterrupted plenitude of health, 
and ſuch ſtrength of body, as I ſcarcely ever 
obſerved in a child of her age. Often have I 
thought, as I beheld her, our ſturdy fore- 
fathers were in the right, to bring up their 
children hardily ; for, according to all appear- 
ance, andy treatment is the ne true way to : 
health. 5 by 
7 e we chooſe a convenient place 
in the neighbouring river, for ponds are not 
fo agreeable. The banks are ſkreened by 
buſhes. The depth, with which we are well 
f acquainted, i is not too great, yet ſufficient to 
admit of diving; ; and the eurrent is gentle. 
The, bank is. perpendicular, and a few feet 
high, ſo as to afford a commodious. ſituation. 
for jeapipg into the water. We undreſs our- 
ſel ves fiugly behind the buthes, and put on a 
Pair of linen drawers, reaching only halfway 
down the thigh. We axe not afraid of dif- 
ordering our hair, for it is merely combed ia 
the dal . manner. The following rules are 
ne. Get, A 2 2 dolaod 
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deduced from wy own eee with young 
perſons. 

1. A gradual ddt ſhould be obſerved: 
Beginners ſhould be firſt taken to bathe in the 
latter part of a hot ſummer x bi becauſe 

the water is then warmeſt. But N 

2. The beſt time for bathing is the morning; ; 

very early; if — ; N on no account 188 

After a meal. 

ff. maſter will) never ſuffer his ao = 

ii 9⁰ . the water when they are hot, but takes 
18 = care, that they ſuffer themſelves to grow cool 

FE: firſt, This he can aſcertain by 1 

= their armpits. 

i A It wmoſt: eligible, to lap into the water, 
and plunge the whole body under it inſtantly, - 
They who cannot do this, may throw the 
vater over their head with both hands. Diving, 

however, requires but little previous exerciſe; 
merely that of dipping the head frequently, 
and then crawling along under the water. 
W hen a perſon has acquired a facility at this, 
he will ſoon be able to move himſelf under 
water at pleaſure, and in a very little time : 


Will learn to leap into the water head ae mot, 
by and dart away like a fiſh. 
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I! 5. Five or ten minutes are ſufficient to 
| | | ref the . and ſtrengthen the nerves. 
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A air of worſted gloves, or.a — flannel, 
ſhould be uſed to rub the ſkin, which 1 will — 
be cleaned and invigorated. i 
6. I do not think it n to reckain 
Fran bathing on account of a cold, or cough; 5 
but ſuch a caſe will ſeldom occur, for young 
perſons, who are in the habit of uſing the 
cold batli, ſeldom know any thing of theſe 
complaints, if their way of life be in other 
"8 efts anſwerable to this practice“. 
7. Every perſon, who bathes, ſhould wige 
: himſelf dry as ſoon as he gets out of the 
water, and dreſs himſelf ſpeedily. - A little ex- 
ereiſe after it is beneficial : if the bathing 
; place be a quarter. of an hour s walk from the 
houſe, the returning home is ſufficient. 
Iheſe few ſimple rules, according to my ex- 
perience, are quite ſufficient. 7 
But the ſummer paſſes away, and autumn 
arrives. ; No matter: time and practice create 
habit. I have adduced inſtances above, and 
I can engage, that any boy, even though of 
aà delicate conſtitution, will not only be able to 
n without difficulty, if he bathe con- 


* 1 can aver, that I 1 often found waſhing | the halls : 
of the upper part of the body, neck, arms, and ſhoulders, | 
with very cold water, of excellent uſe in catarrhal com- 
i Plaints, and have cured a hoarſeneſs by this method. 
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ſtantly every two or three days; but win nd 


it conduce greatly to . his uy" _ 
ſtrengthen his body. 51145 


For fuch of my N na at i 


vinced of the falubrity of this phyſical treat- 


ment, I do not mean to exclude the winter. 


I am perſuaded, that we may bathe in the 

open air at all ſeaſons “: but I would not 
require too much. May all parents have this 

regard for the health of their children, to let 
them bathe at leaſt once every week; water 
and a bathing tub coſt much leſs, than the 
medicine that vill be n in a gener yy the . 
praftice, -* 


Inꝝ all e ſocieties, bathit g houſes, 


for the ſake of health and cleanlineſs, are 
indiſpenſahle in every town, and every village. 
a clean, firm, undebilitated ſkin, is requiſite 
to health; ; and this is beſt preſerved by 
: = 
oo labouring claſs, to have it in 
their power, to frequent a cold bath at little 
_ coſt, or, which is t anal * the TR | 
— 


How deſirable then muſt it be ta 


© Por e who cannot afford a bath in thelr own | 


houſes, break the ice to get into a pond or a rex, and | 
return dome Rag froſt and yon, without i byary. 


From 
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From e to fwi imming the tranſition i is 
eaſy. Our pupils ſhall be kept diligently to 
their bathin g, that they may learn to ſwim in 
the mean time. TO be able to preſerve the 
life of a fellow creature is ſurely a matter of 
exquiſite delight: but what avail injunctions, 
excitements, or public rewards, for reſcuing. a 
man from a watery. grave; or what the ſtrong 
impulſe of our own humanyy ; ; When we are 
obliged to run about in queſt of that aſſiſt 
ance, which we do not poſſeſs in our own 
faculties ? Nay, if it were poſſible, that we 
could: regar d our own. ſafety alone, the utility 
of the art is too obvious, to need farther re⸗ 
commendation. 
The athenians, When or RY av 5 
the idea of a man's knowing nothing, and 
being fit for nothing, uſed to ſay, that he 
could neither read nor ſwim. All beaſts can 
ſwim: therefore fwimming is no art, but a na- 
tural faculty of the animal body, which the 
creator beſtowed on it, becauſe be knew it 
muſt. be perpetually expoſed to the danger of 
falling into an element ſo generally abundant. 
Man only, or rather the poliſhed european, 
cannot; partly beeauſe it never enters into his 
mind to attempt it, partly becauſe the natural 
—. is more or leſs deſtroyed by the phy- 
A — — 
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ical treatment of his youth. This is a ſerious 
charge, becauſe it includes with the annihila- 
tion of this faculty a number of diſeaſes o 
the thorax, by which multitudes are ſent to 
the grave. 

Scarcely is the infant « come into | the world, 
when his cheſt is compreſſed. This vile 
faſhion does not ceaſe here; our uſual d reſs, 
| 1 acroſs the breaſt, is a continuation of 
In this do we not act diametrically oppoſite 
ws Nature? She would have our body obey 
it's innate. propenſity to enlarge: but we 
confine it by our clothing. The breaſtbone . 
and ribs are at firſt mere cartilages, and ſhould 
extend with the growth: the increaſing lungs 

ſhould contribute to this by the act of reſpi- 
ration, enlarge the cavities of the thorax, and 
aſſiſt in forming that beautiful arched cheſt, 
which is commonly obſerved in ſtrong perſons. 
But this we counteract, and acquire 'a form 
very different from that of the ſon of Nature. 
The diminution of the cheſt in conſequence 


is the occaſion of many diſeaſes of the thorax, Do 
as well as of greater difficulty in acquiring the 


art of Wimming. Practice muſt ſupply what 
ve have loft, and to this I now proceed. 
I cannot here omit the teſtimony of Dr. | 
brain, WhO was an excellent ſwimmer, 


* 
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as it is given in the words of Campe. 
Nothing, in fact, ſays t the latter, can be 
eaſier than learning to fwim. Little more is 
neceſſary, than the perſuaſion, that you can 
ſwim if you will. This I was taught by the 
celebrated Franklin, ſee his letters, when 1 
was ſix and thirty years old. On his zautho- 
rity I made the trial, and ſucceeded.” He. 
ſays, All men can ſwim, as well as all beats: 
nothing more is requiſite, than to have the 
courage to put yourſelf into a proper poſition, 
and make the ſame motions with your hands 
and feet as you ſee the frogs. But. this 


courage you will not have, till you have 


found by experience, that you can keep 
pyourſelf afloat in this manner. To make this Lo, 
experiment, walk into the water, where it 
deepens gradually, till you are up to your 
middle, and turn about your face to the ſhore. 
In this ſituation, you will not be afraid to 
throw yourſelf forwards, - and imitate the 


1 known motions of. ſuimming, becauſe you 


are certain, that you can ſoon reach the 


ground, and raiſe yourſelf ub e e you - 5 


pleaſe. Thus you will ſoon find, that water 


has the power of ff upportin g you: you repeat 
the trial, and every time your confidence in⸗ 


creaſes Thi we venture farther and 


farther - 
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farther n the n and thus the Frimmer 
18 formed.“ ; 
Rr 1 W to Pim by 
Chriſtian Augaſtus Wolf, of Halle, who 
travels about as a profeſſor of the art, and 
mall deliver what I learned from a and our 
= Nee here. 5 i 
1. The learner ſhould ou Abbate 45 
quently to plunge the whole of his head under 
uater. At firſt this gives a kind of ſtunning 
ſenſation; for which reaſon it is very neceſſary, . 
to be perfectly familiarized to it, as in firſt 
learning to ſwim it will -unavpidably. occur. 
But it ſhould be carried farther: the learner 
mould try to ſwim under water, and keep 
; hinſolf under as. "oP as cls 1. With this 
view 


This I can flrongly recommend from my own exps- = 
rxience: and I will add, that when once a perſon can move 
bis limbs with facility, flowly and regularly, under the 
water, which requires nothing but coolneſs and teſolution, . 
al chat i is neceſſary for him is, to hold his head back, ſo 
2s to bring his face nearly perpendicular to the horizon, 
. and; in firiking his hands forward, to carry them as near 
en may be to the ſurface, without raifing them out of the 
waters: when he will find, that he can ſwim. At firſt, it 
is true, he will be able to ſwim perhaps but a very little 
way: but let him not be diſcouraged at this; all unuſual 
i motions are at firſt diffcatt and Haboriow, but praQice ſoon 
Tenders " 
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view 1 have found it very advantageous; to 
draw as much- air into the lungs as poſſible 
immediately before ae and let it one 
«pa ſlowly under water. . 
2. If the water reach a little tes! the 
og it is deep enough for ſwimming, © The 
whole of the place intended for bathing 
ſhould be accurately examined ; and it would 
not be amiſs, to drive in fakes as a ny 
_ the deeper places, 
It is likewiſe, neceſſary, to- 0 a guide, 


oh if he cannot ſwim, is not afraid of the 


water, and may ſupport beginners with bis 
hand, placing it under their belly oppoſite the 
| ſhort ribs, that they may learn to move — . 
D legs and arms without fear of ſinking, - El 
E When the learner has acquired Cad ex- 7 
pertneſs at this, and the guide feels, that he 
bears leſs upon his hand, a cord. ſhould be 


renders them eafy. FAN hab exhauſt Ges kkess ä by 
ſtriking very quickly, in order to prevent their ſinking: 


bat let them confide in the buoyaney of the water, of 


which they may eaſily be canvinced by their own. expe · 99 
5 rieffee, and by reflection on it's ſpecific gravity, which is 
in general ſomewhat more than that of their own bodies 15 
5 and remember, that the more ſlowly they move their 
limbs, the leſs they will fatigue them, * the leſs liable Tj 


they will bs to more them improperly, 7 E ee : 
| faſtened : 
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- faſtened to a belt. paſſing round his body at the 


anapits, and while the guide has hold of the 


end of this, he ſhould go on till the water is 


up to his neck, or even till he is out of his 


depth. Here he will exert his powers, and 


eommonly learn to ſim in a ſhort time. I 
have: ſeen ten or a dozen boys, Who had 


practiſed ſwimming with the ſupport of the 
guide's hand for ſome months, or even years, 
to no purpoſe, who were thus rendered fwim- 
mers in a few leſſons, 


i In ſwimming on the belly. the bay. lies 


mn an inclined poſition, the feet being deepeſt, 
and the head being thrown back, ſo that the 
chin is above the water, while the eyes look 
forward along it's ſurface, not down into it. 
Neither the hands nor feet ſhould come out 
of the water. The fingers and thumb of 
each hand being cloſe together, and the 
elbows bent, the two thumbs ſhould | be 
brought into contact, or the hands laid one 
upon the other, and thus, keeping the ſurfaces 
m a horizontal poſition, they ſhould be thruſt | 
forward as near the ſurface of the water =—_ 
1 poſſible, till the arms are extended in a firaight 
line. At this point the hands ſhould "be. 
turned ſo as to be nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of of the Harkin, "he thumbs being down- 


wa rd, 
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wurd, and the fingers being very lightly bent 
:fo'as for the infide of the hand to form a 
trifling hollow; and in this manner they 
ſhould be moved in a curve firſt outwards and 
then backwards. While the hands are puſhed 
forwards, the heels are to be drawn up toward 
the buttocks, either keeping them cloſe to- 
gether, or which is the practice of the beſt 
ſwimmers, croſſing the legs at the ſmall; and 
while the hands are moving outwards and 
backwards, the feet ſhould be moved outwards | 
and backwards likewiſe, the ſoles puſhing 
againſt the water, till the legs are brought 
«cloſe together in an extended poſition, which 
* finiſhes the ſtroke. The ſame proceeding is 
to be repeated, as often as you pleaſe; taking 
care, that the hands and feet move regularly; 5 
lowly, and at the ſame time: by the firſt 
their effect will be more uniform; by the 
ſecond, leſs fatiguing; ; and wy the third, more 
forcible. | 2 
in ſwimming on the back lkevife the 
body is in a ſlightly inclined poſition, the feet 
being lower than the head, and the face 
alone being above the water. The arms 
being laid along cloſe by the fides, to increaſe 7 
the ſurface of the body, the knees are to be 
drawn. up. till — make a right angle with 
01 the 
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the body, keeping them cloſe together ſo that 
they will appear above the water. This is the 


preparation. for the ſtroke, which is to be 


given by ſeparatin g them from each other, 


and puſhing againſt the water with the ſoles 


of the feet, in the ſame manner as in f wimmin g 


upon the belly. 
This mode of rimming i 1s very commo- 


dious when the ſwimmer begins to be fatigued, 
as the arms are perfectly at reſt, and a conſi- 
derable interval may be allowed between the 
| firokes with the feet, as the body remains ſuf- 
pended i in this poſture for ſome time, the f ect 


; finking very gradually. 


If you want to. reſt the legs, you may keep 


yourſelf afloat, by lying « on the back as nearly = 

as poſſible in a horizontal poſition, and moving 
the hands on each fide in very ſhort but pretty 
quick ſtrokes; holding them in the fame. 

poſition as when you ſwim on the belly. 


If a perſon ſhould be ſeized with the eramp x 


in the leg while ſwimmin 2, Dr. Franklin re- 
commends, while thus lying on the back, to 
lift the leg out of the water, and give it a 
1 vigorous, and violent jerk in the air. 


Tfreading water, as it is called, is another 
made of reſting. To perform this, the 
bene ſuffers his feet to fink till his whole 


Webs 555 e — : 
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| body is in an ere poſition, and then he raiſes 
is feet a little way and depreſſes them alters 
nately, as a man does when he ſets any ma- 
chinery in motion by means of two treadles, 
at the ſame time moving his hands up and 
down in a ſimilar manner yu before him, the 
elbows being ERS, 
When a perſon is tolerably expert at Bun- 
1 85 ming, it will be highly adviſable. for him, to 
Practice occaſionally with all his clothes on, 
as he will moſt probably be in this ſituation, 
if at any time he ſhould fall into the water by 
accident, My teacher never ſwims without. a 
linen jacket, and long trowſers; and he 
aſſures me, that he can ſvim i in his great coat 
- and boots. 


Young perſons, after they are - onda "Þ 
: ſwimming, ſhould practice leaping into the 
Water from conſiderable heights, ſince this 
may be uſeful to them in various caſes. In 
this no farther inſtructions are neceſſary, than 
to begin with little heights, take care not 
to fall on the belly, and, if you leap in head 
foremoſt, to protect the. forehead from the 
; ſtr oke of the water with one hand * * Its 
| = fafeſt 
* If the two hands be 1 and held juſt above the 


fore part of the head, this T ſhould. think unneceſſary. It 
| is 


hs 
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ſafeſt likewiſe to "_>_ the * cloſe. to- 
D — ee 3 FT 


7 


| is ids, however; that 4 water ſhould bs of a auf 
cient depth, proportionable to the height from which you 


leap. I temember when a youth, on leaping from a bridge 
into a river about eight or nine feet deep, I ſtruck the 
erown of my head a ſmart blow againſt a broad ſtone at 


the bottom; this, had the place from which [ leaped been 


higher, or had the ſtone been pointed inſtead of flat, 


might have been attended with ſerious conſequences. 

Perhaps the beſt way of leaping i into the water, on ſeveral 
accounts, if the height be at all conſiderable, i is with the 

| feet foremoſt, taking particular care, to keep the legs 0 


| _ and n, ey arms — the _ e 


? 
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OF $OME . OTHER EXERCISES, THAT OUGHT NoT 


. WHOELY FORGOTTEN. IN EONGATION:. | 


EY w E do not always find things go 
on ſmoothly through the whole courſe of our 
lives: people are daily expoſed to dangers and 


inconveniencies, to which we pay ſo little at? 


tention in education, as if we thought our 
children exempt from them. Our education 
is calculated more for the parlour, for a quiet, 
ſtill, inactive life, than for living among things 
as they really are, which requires energy, 
exertion, preſence of mind, and not unfrequent 
: facrifices of our own eaſe or convenience. 3 
Vouth is the golden age of life: let us not 
embitter it by ſeverity; yet let us remember, 
that youth will not laſt for ever, and prepare 
our pupils for the change. The parent, who 
feels a tender affection for his children, ſhould 
not be miſled by it, to treat them with im- 
prudence. At an early period he ſhould make 
them acquainted with the dangers, that 


threaten us, and aſk them, how they would 5 


ward them off, or how they would extricate 
themſelves. He ſhould not content himſelf 

with tus: : he ſhould give them practical in- 
5 B b Fa ſtructions, 
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ſtructions, and teach his children to act, as if 
the danger or inconvenience were e 
preſent. 


Inſtructions of this kind appear to me of 


great importance, as they concern our own 


preſervation. We would not therefore by any 


means neglect, even at the expenſe of a little 
learning, to acquire a habit of preſence of 
mind on the occurrence of unexpected acci- 
dents, and a knowledge of the beſt mode of 


acting in them. 


At the alarm of fire we we fart from our fleep, 
tremble with fear, and know not what we 


| ſhall do. At the fire of Gera, a wealthy- man 
ſnatched. up his backgammon-table i in a fright, 


and left all his money behind him. Our 


children ſtand crying in their ſhirts, for they | 
have no idea of what is paſſing, or what they 
: ought to do. The only way of preventing all 
this is, to anticipate ſuch a danger, lay down 


a proper plan of proceeding, a and fr equently 5 


aft it Over, as if it really happened. A | 


cautious parent, therefore, will often converſe 


with his children on this fearful event, render . 
it familiar to their minds, inſtruct them what 
firſt they ought to do, how to provide for their 
own ſecurity, what they ſhould endeavour to 
fave, and the Ke, according to the local cir- 


cumſtances 
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Lumſtances of his houſe and family and che 
imminence of the danger. 


But verbal inſtructions are not ſuffi cient, 


the buſineſs requires active practice. Accord- 


ingly, I would ſometimes rouſe my children 


from their ſleep at midnight, and let them 
perform every thing, that they muſt do in caſe 
of a real fire. This may ſeem hard; but is it 


not in reality affectionate care? Can it be ex- 


pected, that children ſhould act properly in 


ſuch an emergency, unleſs they * in ſome 
degree prepared for it? 


In one houſe, which was on a 1 ſaw the 


| maſter leap out of the garret window, by 


which he ruined his health for the remainder 
ol his life; his wife, who was pregnant, killed 
herſelf by the fall ; his ſervant and child were 
both burned to death: and this in a place 
| wellprovided with active firemen. Should not 
tis be a warning to us, not to depend wholly 
on the aſſiſtance of others, but to prepare 
ourſelves as much as poſlible againſt ſuch a 


misfortune? 


It is not ſufficient, to teach children 
how they ſhould act in caſe of fire, and to 


carry youth to ſee houſes in flames, if oppor- 
tunity offer, that they may have a more lively 
idea of f uch an event; they ſhould be fami- 
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eien with the terrible element, that too fre- 
quently deſtroys both dwellings and their in- 
habitants, and taught to ruſh through it 


unhurt. How many, perſons ſuffer themſelves 


to be miſerably burned to death, becauſe they 
want courage to dart boldly through flames, 


which are as permeable as the air itſelf, inſtead 


of poſſeſſing the ſolidity of a brick wall! 


T hat this 1s pr acticable we ought to know from 
the common tricks boys play at bonfires *. 
There is a ſcheol, at which the following ex- 
erciſe is practiſed. A long line of ſtraw i is 
placed on the gr ound, narrow at the beginning, 
and gradually widening to the end, ſo that 
the flames, where the line is largeſt, aſcend as 
hig gh as Aa man's head. The ſtraw being ſet 
on fire, youths. and boys. jump over it as 
ſpeedily as poſlible, backward and forward; 
under careful inſpection of courſe. Whoever 
has practiſed this exerciſe a few times in his 
youth, will not be afraid, II imagine, to ruſh 
La of a houſe through ; a burning er- e. 


IF 'T he following paſſage - in n Frontinus' 8 e lib. . 
5, $27, is alſo to the purpoſe. c Hanno, ab hoſtibus 


"ks locum eruptioni maxime aptum aggeſtis levibus 
materiis incendit; tum hoſte ad cæteros exitus cuſtodi- 


endos evocato, milites fer ipſam Hlanman eduxit, admo- 8 


nitos ora (Cutts, | crura veſts tegere. . 


I am 
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I am a ſtrenuous advocate for allowing 
children a due portion of lep, as it is re- 

quiſite to their growth: but I am of opinion 

at the ſame time, that we ought to accuſtom 
them to watching ; and deem it proper there- 
for e, that, when the body has attained a 
conſiderable degree of ſtrength, as at the age 
of twelve or our teen, they ſhould be occa- 

ſionally exerciſed in keeping awake, that they 

might not become ſlaves to ſleep: for times 


may come, when they may find it neceſſary to 
refrain from reſt. 

The ſame doctrine is applicable to eating. 
The ſtomach and palate rule the world. It 
would certainly be advantageous r 
children, to emancipate them From the deſpotic 
ſway of theſe tyrants ; which may be effected, 
by gradually teaching them, to ſubject their 
appetites to their reaſon. Occaſionally I ſee 
a whole ſchool, with their maſter at their 
Head, make a common cauſe againſt appetite, 
and cheerfully content themſelves with a 


piece of dry bread, "Oe their uſual 
dinner *. = 


* The advantages of temperance, and indifference. 

| whoat viands, are eminently diſplayed in the life of Dr. 

Franklin; a man, whoſe example cannot be too ſtrongly 
recommended as a pattern for youth. * 
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CHAP. XII. 
READING ALOUD, AND DECLAIMING. 


IT is juſtly expected from every — 
author, that he write with grammatical accu- [| 
racy; and there are ſeveral literary ſocieties 
int Europe, whoſe obje& is the purity of their 
written language. With regard to pronun- 
ciation however, and the management of the 
voice in ſpeaking or declaiming, objects of 

high importance, as they are not of mere 
private concern, but, in the caſe of public 
. ſpeakers, have conſiderable influence on the 
welfare of whole communities and nations, 
they are commonly left to the induſtry of the 18 
individuals themſelves, and we think we hakte 
done enough, if we ſee, that our children | 9 
are not tonguetied, when they come into the 
world. : 5 
This negligence 18 P Hence it 
is, that we ſcarcely find one perſon in ten, 
who has a regular, juſt, and pleaſing enunci- 
ation. Stammering, liſping, ſpeaking thick, 
= pauſing to take breath at improper places ; EZ 
inability of pronouncing certain letters, ſuch as 
the r, the omiſſion of which is too common in 
„„ _ = em: 3 
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many places; ; omitting the h before many 

words, and aſpirating others which begin with 

a ſimple vowel; employing w for v, and v for 

W; drawling, ſinging, ſpeaking 1 in a key dif- 

_ ferent Fromm that which is natural to the 

ſpeaker's yoice, &c. ; appear to me to grow 

daily more common. We need not; wonder 

at this, for ſpeaking is learned entirely by imi- 

tation, and faults are too apt to be imitated, 

becauſe negligence requires leſs exertion, than 

perfectly accurate articulation, with attention 

to the proper accent and emphaſis. There is 

not-one part of England, where the people at 

large do not difplay peculiar faults in their | 

dialect, and from theſe the ne 18 very ; 

far from being exempft. Ce 

Another fault, that appears to me a nia] 

importance, is weakneſs of the tungs. How 

many of our clergy deliver ſermons, excellent 

in ſtyle and compoſition, in ſuch a weak 
voice, that few of the congregation can un- 

derſtand them; or with ſuch unimpaſſioned 
ot monatony, that their effect is loſt ! The ſource 

N of this fault is chiefly i in the phyſical educa- 
tion: of ren *: ye are continually Pro- 


o What was aig in the chapter on e may be = 
| recolleRted here. | . 


AND DECLAIMING. a 


* hibiting our children from ſpeaking loud in 
the houſe, becauſe faſhion brands it with the 
name of rudeneſs; and we neglect to exerciſe 
and i improve their cheſt and lungs... | 
The only general remedy for this is reading 
cloud and declaiming in the open air. On a 
ſultry day, we wiſh to refrain from violent 
 bodhly exertion, yet would not doze away our 
valuable moments: theſe then are our reſource. 
A ſhady ſpot 3 in our place of exerciſe 1 is appro- 
priated to this purpoſe; and here we take our 
' ſeats. Theſe are at one end of a walk a 
hundred and fifty paces long, every ten paces 


marked by a poſt, or a ſtone, ſo as to give 


: fifteen different ſtations for the reader. The 
maſter provides a good and entertaining book; 
perhaps travels, an oration, a poem, or a play, 
according as he wiſhes to exerciſe the reader 
in narrative, declamation, verſe, or dialogue. 
The exerciſe commences. The reader 
repairs to the firſt, ſecond, third, or ſome 
other ſtation, according to the ſtrength his 
organs have acquired by practice, and the 
calmneſs of the weather. All the reſt are 
attentive, to detect faults in his pronun- 

ciation, or delivery. When the reader has 
| finiſhed a period, he ſtaps. If the audience 
have not heard it plainly, they all cry out : 


* indiſtinG ! _ 
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* indiſtin&! unintelligible! He muſt then 
exalt his voice, or take a nearer ſtation, If, 
on the contrary, his delivery be juſt and clear, 
they will applaud him by clapping their hands. 
If his voice be louder than is neceſſary for the 
diſtance he has choſen, they will make figns 
to him, to take a remoter ſtation. * 
If it be poſſible, to render the organs of 
ſpeech more perfect, and ſtrengthen the lungs, 
by means of exerciſe, this is certainly the 
way. Here is no aſſiſtance to be derived from 
the walls of a room; every thing muſt be 
effected by the organs themſelves: theſe muſt 
be exerted ; and the. greater the energy em- 
ployed by them, the more diſtinctly will each 
_ ſyllable be pronounced : and as attention muſt - 
be paid to ſtrength and clearneſs of tone, pre- - 
cipitancy is rendered impracticable. The caſe 
is ſomewhat like that of drawing; the ſmaller 
and fainter our outline, the wy diſtin it is; 
the ſtronger and bolder the ſtrokes, the more - 
clearly it Arikes the eye. 
It is not my place here to give rules for 
Ea pronunciation. and delivery; theſe I muſt 
leave to the teacher, and to the books written 
expreſsly on the ſubject: it is ſufficient, that 


3; J have noticed the defect, and Pointe out 


5 the e remedy, | 
CHAP. 


E 
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Ee, TH E capacity. of n man for rocniving 
ideas by meang of impreſſions made upon the 
ſenſes affords an ample and fertile field, 


hitherto but little cultivated, and that chief y 5 


by accident. I term it ample and fertile, 
becauſe from it we gather the greater part of 
our knowledge ;: and I conſider it as left to 
accident, becauſe we commonly give ourſelves 
no trouble, to cultivate it ſyſtematically. 


How much pains do we take to train a 
pointer; while, at the ſame time, inſtead of 
5 endeavouri ing to improve our own organs of 


ſenſe, many things we do have a direct ten- 


dency to deaden them ! That this cenſure is 
not more ſevere than juſt, I need only appeal, . 
not to the acuteneſs of the ſenſes of man in a 


ſtate of nature, but of him who has exerciſed 


them in a degree more than ordinary, as is 
done in many mechanic occupations. The 
dullneſs of the ſenſes in many others 1s ſo 
great, that we may almoſt ſay, they have 
eyes and ſee not, noſes and ſmell not; and 
their Judgments, * when they depend on ſen- 
fations, | 
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372 EXERCISE Or 
ſations, are as childiſh as thoſe of the infant, 
who ſtretches out his little 2 to take hold 
of the Moon.. 5 
The beſt preceptors. have recommended the 
_ exerciſe of the organs of ſenſe, but they have 
done it only in general terms, without entering 
upon particular: precepts. Rouſſeau, from 
whom much inſtruRion - might have - been 
expected on this ſubject, merely recommends 
it; ſaying, to thow it's importance, if we 
would learn to think, we muſt exerciſe our 
organs, which are the implements of the un- 
derſtanding; and then proceeds to o give two 
or three ecmples only. 5 
As the ſubject 1 is difficult from want of ex- 
periments upon it, I muſt requeſt the reader's 
2 indulgence on ſome of my opinions, particu- 
larly as in forming them I have taken no 
guide. Indeed it is generally more advan- 
tageous to the cauſe of truth, to expreſs our 
_ own ſentiments, than to repeat thoſe of others. 
Mine, however, muſt be conſidered merely as 
an attempt. In it three queſtions come under 
our conſideration. 
1. Is an artificial cultivation of the ſenſes 
practicable? In other words, can the ſenſes 
be cultivated in a degree more than is 
common? 


2. Is 
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44 Is it productive of any benefit? 


3. In what manner can x the ſenſes be cul- 
tivated? © : 


Hence this wy divides iſle into three 
| . | 
I. Ox Tus. PRACTICABILITY o CULTI- 
VATING THE SENSES. . 
The manner, in which impr eſſions made 
upon the organs of ſenſe convey ideas to the 
mind, 1s of. no importance in our Inquiry. 
On our coming into the world, either the 
organs are dull, or the mind is deficient in 
the faculty of perceiving the impreſſions they 
receive. Be this as it may, the ſenſe of 
feeling appears to be the firſt, that is excited . 
in us; J it -16 ſome time - -per haps before we 
acquire that of hearing; and that of ſmell is 
probably ſtill later. At firſt all our ſenſes 
appear to be very imperfect, and the im preſ- 

- one: received by them very obſcure. By 
degrees, as they are more exerciſed, and 
acquire more experience, they i improve ſeem- 
ingly in proportion. How . far this 1 improve- : 
ment may be carried, is difficult to conjecture. 
We ſee daily, that a man, whoſe occupation 
has required the exerciſe of his ſight, or of his 
feeling, in a particular way, hs obtained a 
great ſuperiority over other men in the accu- 


_ racy 
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racy of it: and tuere have bern blind wen, 
Who, by applying the ſenſe of feeling with 
attention to that object, have acquired the 


capacity of diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch. 


The inſtances, indeed, of thoſe, who have 
carried one ſenſe to ſuch a degree of perfec- 


tion, as nearly to ſupply the place of another 
they had loſt, are too numerous to be related 
here; yet I muſt not paſs them over, without 


quoting an example or two. 
In Puiſaux lived a chemiſt and muſician, 


| who had been born blind. He learned to 
read by means of letters cut in relief, and 
taught his ſon to read alſo. He eſtimated his 
diſtance from the fire by the degree of heat 
it gave: and could tell when he came near 
any thing, by the impreſſion the air made on 
his face. He could diſtinguiſh an open ſtreet 
from one which was not a thoroughfare; his 
face being ſenſible to the ſlighteſt change in 


the atmoſphere. The weight of a body, or 


the capacity of a veſſel, he could eſtimate 


very nicely ; his hand being an accurate 
balance, and infallible meaſure. He could 


detect the ſlighteſt irregularity in a ſmooth 


ſurface, or variation in the tone of voices. 


Saunderſon, the blind profeſſor of mathematics 
at —— had ſuch nice feelin 8, that by 


_ it 
2 


he EL} 
" Py” 
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it he could detect ſpurious coins, among any 
number of genuine ones, though they were 


executed ſo nicely, as to deceive the acuteſt 


eye. The blind ſculptor, too, muſt not be 
forgotten, who, after having loſt his ſight for 


ten years, modelled the figure of the great 


duke Coſmo in clay with the utmoſt accu- 
racy, as he did that of pope Urban the eighth, 


and that of the duke Braceiani in a dark 


cellar. 
Kerſting, who died a few years ago, is a 
more recent and ſtrikin g inſtance. This man, 


in his youth, was often obliged to go through 
a dark paſſage late at night. From fear he 
often ſhut his eyes. On this occaſion he 
made a remark, that proved of great import- 


F ance to him in bis ſubſequent blindneſs; 


whenever he came near any ſolid body, he 

felt a certain warmth all over him. On this 
he made a frequent practice of walking with 

| his eyes ſhut, and uniformly perceived the 
ſame ſenſation on approaching any object. 


This he carried fo far as never to run againſt 
any thing. After this he loſt both his fight 
and hearing, when the faculty he had acquired. 


enabled him, to go any where without danger. 
When blind he not only wrote a treatiſe 


on thoeing horſes, but Car ried his tenſe of 
3 feeling 
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feeling to ſuch a degree of perlectioh, as to 8 be 
able to read any book in large print by paſſing 
the ends of his fingers over the letters. By 
way of Anuſemcüt he cultivated a garden; 
graſted and budded his fr uit-tr ees; planted 

his tulips and hyacinth roots; laid his carna- 
tions; &c. Every morning he examined his 

plants and flowers, could diſtinguiſh them 5 
accurately by his feelin g. and Knew every eye 

and bud on his trees. Still his deafnefs ap- 
peared to be a. misfortune, for. which no re- 
medy could be hoped. One morning, how- 
ever, his wife lying accidentally with her mouth : 


_ againſt his ſhoulder, while ſhe gave ſome direc- 


tions to the maid, who came into the room, 
he felt a ſer! ies of ſtrange. ſenſations in his 
arm. This exciting his attention, he laid 
his hand on her mouth, while flie pronounced 
all the letters of the alphabet in their order. 
At each letter he perceived a differ ent ſen- 


ſation, which he carefully noted, finding it £ 


always the ſame at the repetition of the fame 
letter: and by practice he acquired ſuch rea- 
dineſs at diſtinguiſhing ſounds i in this manner, 
that his wife had nothing to do, but to carr y ; 
his hand to her mouth, ind ſpeak gently, in 
order to conyerſe with him as readily as when 
he poſſeſſed his hear ing. When his wife firſt 


Pee 
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proiiounced the alphabet in this way loudly, 
as ſoon as the came to the letter r, he felt as 
if he ſhould be ſtrangled: his heart was op- 
preſſed, he ſhuddered and trembled in every 
limb, ſcreamed out with anguiſh, and ſaid to 


his wife: my God! What are you doing to 


me?” In conſequence the ever after avoided 
this letter as much as poſſible ; and, when it 
was indiſpenfable, pronounced it as ſoftly as 
| the could. It is faid of this man, that, while 
he was blind and deaf, he-was almoſt always 
| happy and content, extremely cheerful, and 
extraordinarily clear and luminous in his ideas. 
To convince myſelf of the poſſibility of 
cultivating the ſenſes, I have ſeveral. times 
exerciſed ſeveral of the pupils of our academy, 
and received convincing proofs of it. Laſtly, 
that my obſervations might be more preciſe, 
I ſelected two, W** of Langenſalz, and L. 
von H“ of Copenhagen, and See them 
three ſucceſſive ſundays, an hour or two in 
the evening each time. From ſuch ſhort 
trials no wooden are to be expected, but the 
following journal of what was done will how, 
that the want of one ſenſe is not. abſolutely 
neceſſary to the improvement of another. 
January 27, W.“ and HF, being completely, 
blindfolded, learned today, 1: to diſtinguith- 
3 "vec Y * 
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gold from filver coins with great facility ; 
pruſſian, from. thoſe of Brunſwick ; new french 
double louisd'or, from pruſſian and faxon. 
Among a. number of new double loutsd'or, 
they learned to pick out the ſaxon, pruſſian, 
and french. All this they did readily. 2: 
to tell with accuracy the number of pieces of 
gold, as far as 12 or 14 louis, by their weight, 
they being placed in a pile on the extended 
fingers. 3: to know the faces of all coins 
from their reverſes very quickly. 4: among 
ſeveral ſixpenny pieces to pick out the pruſſian. 
5. to diftinguiſh by the ear all the noiſes, 
that were made expreſsly for the purpoſe. 
6. to write with tolerahle quickneſs, but not. 
very perſpieuouſiy. 
February 3. 1. They diftinguiſhed ols french: 
_ erowns from new by the touch. 2. They 
told the number of german. dollars, laid upon 
the hand in a pile, as far as thirteen. II“, in 
Particular, was feavcely to be deceived in this 
point, manage how I would: - For inftance I 
nid on two; then three, then fix, or twoß 
f five, and feven, amd he told preciſely each. 
time the number on his hand. I then took 


away or atldeg to the pite « on: his: hand various | 


irregular numbers, and he could always telk 
exactly how many remained. 3. H“ found 
„„ 5 the 
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the date on a german dollar, but botid not 
tell the year. 4. He diſtinguiſhed the number 
24 on a heſſtan groſch by the finger. He was 
directed to point out the reverſe: and did fo. 
Is it a head? he was aſked. © No.“ © What 
is it? Not a horſe.” What then.“ A cow.” 
In fact it was the heſſian lion: and I muſt 
add, he did not know I had ſuch a groſch, 


and indeed had never ſeen one. 5. I took a 


book, and let each of them feel the thickneſs 
of a fingle leaf, then of five together, then of 
ten. Thus J furniſhed them with a ftandard. 
I then gave them ten leaves, forty five, twenty, 
thirty fix, a hundred, ſixteen, fifty, and ſo 
on, between the finger and thumb; and in 
this way they learned at length to tell the 
number of leaves pretty accurately, or only 
with trifting errours extending from two to 
five leaves. 6. I then put the book into the 


hand of one of them, and deſired him to 


open it as he pleaſed himfelf, and tell the 


_ page. This he did many times very e exactly, 5 


though he had always to multiply by two in 
his head; and in general with trifling miſtakes, + 
not excceding eight pages. | 
February 10. Today we could not prafdice : 
much on account of company: ſtill we did a 
little. 1. They very readily diſtinguiſhed 
C62 various 
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various gold coins, namely pruſſian, ſaxon, 


| brunſwic, and french louisd'or. 2. The 2d 


experiment of laſt ſunday with the dollars 


Was repeated. H* told the number ſeveral 
times as far as ſixteen, and was ſcarcely ever | 
miſtaken. I often laid them on his hand by 
gueſs, without knowing the number myſelf. 
Thus I found, that he had not loſt the impreſ- 
ſions of laſt ſunday. Mr. L“ was preſent, 
and not a little aſtoniſhed. - 8. The exerciſes 

| five and fix of laſt ſunday were repeated, firſt 

giving the ſtandard again afreſh. II“ told 

the page ſo a en that I was ſurprized; 
and one of his ſchoolfellows, who came in, 
obſerved, that an indifferent ſpectator might 


ſuſpect ſome deception. Indeed at firſt I was 


_ doubtful myſelf, and. thou ght he might ſee 
4 through the handkerchief: accordingly, though 


I conſider ed him as one of the moſt ingenu- 


ous youths in all Denmark, 1 tied another 
handkerchief over it ; but this made no dif- 
ference. At different times he told the pages, 
70, 84, 60, 88, 38, 68, 104, 116, 56, 84, 76, 
84, 86, exactly, and pretty readily. In his 
other numbers nine times he miſtook by a = 
ſingle leaf, nine times by two leaves, five 


times by four or five, and only twice by nine 
Or ten. 


When 
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When it is conſidered, that this was done 
by beginners, after - very little practice, it will 
ſcarcely be queſtioned, that the ſenſes are ſuf 
ceptible of cultivation. What extenſive 
capacities, ſays Herder, lie hidden in each of 
the human ſenſes, which neceſſity, want, and 
diſeaſe, the defect of ſome other ſenſe, 
monſtrous conformation, or accident, occa- 
ſionally diſcloſes! thus giving us room to con- 
jecture, that other ſenſes may be concealed in 


As, not to be unfolded in this world. If ſome 


blind men have raiſed their ſenſe of feeling or 
hearing, the memory, or the power of calcu- 
lation, to a degree that appears fabulous to 
men of odinary faculties, undiſcovered worlds 
of variety and perfection may lie aſleep in 
other ſenſes, not yet developed i in our complex 8 
machine“. od "7 
II. Is THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES | 
PRODUCTIVE OF ANY BENEFIT? 
Locke has clearly ſhown, that none of our 
ideas are innate, but all acquired through the 
medium of the ſenſes: it can ſcarcely be 
queſtioned, therefore, that the rectitude of a 
man's underſtanding, the quickneſs of his in- 


= Herder s Philoſophy of Hitory, book iv, ; clap. 3. 
p. 822 · 


C C 3 2 tellest, 
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tellect, and the ſoundneſs of his judgment, 
muſt be in proportion to the accuracy of his 
ſenſes, the facility with which they perform 
their functions, and the clearneſs of the per- 
ceptions they convey to the mind. If the 
| ſenſes be dull, and the perceptions obſcure, 
to a certain degree, an idiot is formed. This 
happily is not a frequent occurrence: but if 
we look abroad into the world, how many 
ſhall we find, who judge ſo erroneouſly on 
various occaſions, that you would often ſup- 
poſe them in want of common ſenſe! Where 
this is not the effe& of prejudice or paflion, 
it can ariſe only from dullneſs of the ſenſes, 
or the obſcurity of the perceptions they 
convey to the mind. Now, that the ſenſes 
are capable of improvement, bas already been 
ſhown; and if the mind acquire all it's fa- 
culties through the medium of the ſenſes, 
the exerciſe of the ſenſes muſt evidently be the 
dire way, to improve it's capacity; at the 
fame time that it will prove indir ectly the 
means of eradicating our prejudices, and £ giving | 
reaſon the lupenority over the paſſions. 
Underſtanding is nothing but the faculty 
= py perceiving things: reaſon, of tracing cauſes 
and effects from a chain of ideas : judgment, 
of diſcerning the different proper ties of things. 
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It is obvious then, that the ſoundneſs of our 
underſtanding, reaſon, and judgment, muſt 
depend on the clearneſs and accuracy of our 
ideas: ſo that, if we neglect to cultivate our 
ſenſes, or acquire a habit of indolence in their 
uſe, from want of exerciſing them, thoſe valu- 
able faculties of the mind will become pro- 
portionably weak. Nothing deſerves ſo muck 
to be ſhunned as this habit of indolence, 
mental and corporal; for nothing has occa- 
fioned ſo much miſchief, ſo much miſery, and 
fo much unhappineſs 1 in the World. The ex- 
erciſe of our ſenſes, therefore, muſt be of the 

higheſt utility; and certainly it is no ſmall | 
improvement in our ſyſtem of education, that 

we begin to inſtru& children more by imprint- 

ing ideas upon their minds through the me- 

dium of the ſenſes, inſtead of filling their 
heads with empty words, which often convey 


to them vague, if not erroneous ideas, and . 


thus lay the foundation of many anner 5 
miſtakes in their judgment and conduct. 
| HL MODE OF CULTIVATING THE. SENSES. 

Ihe firſt ſtep to the excitement of an idea 

is an impreflion made upon ſome one of the 
organs of ſenſe. This impreſſion may be per- 

ceived, or it may not be perceived: and, if it 


be enen the perception may be complete, 
— <C. 8—— : Or 
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or incomplete, or erroneous. Thus our atten- 
tion is called to the truth or falſhood of the 


perception, it's completeneſs or incomplete- 


neſs, and the flumber of the ſenſe. 

a. Of the truth or  Jaiſhood, completeneſs 
or incompleteneſs of a perception. 

Errours of the ſenſes ariſe from various 


f ources. 


From judging by a mediate idea of the 


objeft. Impreſſions are cauſed by external 


objects, either through immediate contact, as 
in the ſenſations of feeling, ſmell, and taſte ; 


or through mediate contact, as in thoſe of 


ſight, by means of the rays of light, or ” i 


hearing , by means of vibrations of the air. If 
our ear were in a place void of air, it could hear 55 
nothing if our eye be in a place void of light, 


it can ke nothing : and the other ſenſes will 


perceive nothing, unleſs ſome ſubſtance come 
into contact with them *. Thus, then, we 


have immediate perceptions from the ſenſes, 


only when fome object touches the nerves of 
feeling, taſte, or fmell, rays of lig ht enter the 


eye, or vibrations of the air n the drum 
of the e ear, and the mind perceives and conſiders 


. The noſe Sons a touch the flower! it ſmells, it is 


true, but the effluvia, that emanate from the flower, come 
into c contact with our ed nerves. * 


the 
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the impreſſion. But when from the impreſ- 
fion made upon one ſenſe we infer an im- 
- preſſion before made upon another, it is not a 
mere ſenſitive idea, but partakes of the nature 
of an abſtrat idea, and this idea I call 
mediate, For inſtance, a man lifts a lump of 
lead weighing a hundred and twelve pounds, 
and the ſenſe of feeling gives him an imme- 
diate idea of a hundred weight: but, if he 
afterwar ds ſee a maſs of lead of the ſame 
ſhape and ſize, and ſay it is a hundred weight, 
he has not an immediate idea of it's weight, 
but a mediate idea, inferred from a previous 
perception. Or, my dog lies by my ſide, I 
fee him, I ſtroke him, and have an immediate 
idea of him. He runs out, I hear him bark, 

1 Judge it is my dog, and the idea of him 
enters my mind; but this idea is only 
mediate, for I have no immediate idea but 
that of barking. Here then an important 
queſtion ariſes: in \ what caſes can our ſenſes 
_ furniſh us with immediate, in what only with 
mediate ideas? The nature of the ſenſes them- 
ſelves is not ſufficient, to afford a fatisfaftory ' 
anſwer to this, without conſidering at the 
| fame time the obje&s, by which they are 
affected. The general qualities, by means of 
which bodies act upon our ſenſes, o or the data, 


by 
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by which our ſenſes diſtinguiſh bodies, are 
figure, magnitude, gravity, colour, hardneſs 
or ſoftneſs, odour, flavour, and motion in it's 
moſt extenſive ſignification, including conſe- 
quently every ſpecies of action. On com- 
| paring theſe with the nature of our ſenſes, we 
ſhall inſtantly perceive, that they cannot all 
convey immediate ideas to every ſenſe, but 
only in the following order. 
Immediate ideas of 


Figure can be imparted by the ſight, and touch. 


Magnitude - - fight, and touch. 

. Gravity WT f n - touch. 
—— ̃ 1 
Hardneſs or ſoftneſs VVV 
— v Jon. 

Flavour 5 — taſte. 


Motion hearing, fight, and touch. 
The following appear on cloſe conſideration to 

be the ſources of our mediate ideas. 
 Mediate ideas of 


Figure can be imparted by the | hearing, | 


Magnitude | OW . hearing, 
Eo fight, and hearing, 
Hardneſs or foftneſs - tight, and heart ing. : 


Colour >: touch] , 

— | fight. 

nnn +: fight. 3 
—wͤ — . —— and hearing. 
= Immediate 
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Immediate ideas are founded on the invari- 
able fidelity of the organs of ſenſe * : mediate 
ideas, on concluſions formed from antecedent 
impreſſions and ideas. If part of theſe impreſ- 
ſions in time be effaced, our judgment, and the 
idea arifing from it, will be erroneous. For &- 
ample, if the impreſſion of the magnitude of a 
hundred weight of lead be ever ſo little effaced, 
we ſhall afterwards i imagine a larger or ſmaller ' 
lump to be of that weight. We may alſo be 
deceived in another way. If we ſee a hollow 

| maſs of lead of the ſame ſize, ſo placed, that 
the vacuity is not viſible to us, we ſhall judge, 
that it weighs a hundred and twelve pounds. 2 

Hence our mediate ideas are far more liable 

to errour than « our immediate; and from the 


* As the organs of and receive impreſſions from ex- 
ternal objects, according to immutable laws of nature, 1 
cannot be perſuaded, that they are liable to deception. 
When the ſtick, part of which is in the water, part out, 

appears to us broken, the eye repreſents the object faith- 
fally, but the mind forms a falſe conception of it, for | 
want of conſidering the effect of the medium through | 
dich it is ſeen. The expreſſion, therefore, our ſenſes | 
deceive us, is as deficient in philoſophical accuracy, as 
that of © the Sun riſes,” It would be more proper to ſay, 
ve are deceived in our ſenſes,” when we are e ſpeaking of 
the ws 


preceding 
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preceding tables it is evident, that the hearing 
is moſt expoſed to this deception. 

. From the ſbhere of addion of the ſenſe 
and it's organ being 700 extenſive. = 

The greater field a ſenſe embraces, the more 
frequently, of courſe, it muſt be expoſed to 

errour. If we reckon the different qualities 

 cognizable by the ſeveral ſenſes, accordipg to 
"the preceding tables, the different ſorts of 
ideas, on which they are employed, will be 
found to be as follows. 


. immediate ideas; - mediate ideas; | in all. 


The acht has . „ 
e ö 
touch 3 0 . 
ſmell 5% og 
taſte | 1 0 + 


From theſe pr oportions the fight and hear- | 
ing appear to be ofteneſt expoſed to errour; 
and the ſame may be inferred from their 
almoſt uninter rupted, and in great meaſure 
in voluntary uſe. - 
V. From the feebleneſs of the impreſſi on. 

Every impreſſion made by an object imme- 
diately upon the nerves is more active and 
effectual, than thoſe in which the object does 
not operate upon them ſo directly. Tze latter 


eaſe N 
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caſe applies particularly to the ſenſes of hear- 
ing and ſight. Hence the impreſſions con- 


veyed by the touch are always more forcible, 
than thoſe imparted by the eye“: and this is 
the reaſon, why the latter are more frequently 


miſtaken by us. 


_ 8. From diſeaſe of the organ, or it's neroes. 
This caſe is eaſily conceived. To a ſhort- 


| ſighted perſon every object at a little diſtance 


appears obſcure. A perſon, whoſe nerves are 
weak, ſees two candles, two inkhorns ; he 


wills to take the pen, is deceived, and carries 


his hand to the image of it. Here we have 
an errour of the ſenſe owing ; to o diſeaſe of the 
N nerves. : 


for example, it may conſiſt in want of atten- 


tion, ſleep, pr -ofound meditation on ſome. 
abſtract idea, trouble, ſtrong paſſions, &c. In 


this caſe the mind receives the impreſſion only 


3 part, or obſcurely, whence the idea of it 


may very eaſily be erroneous. 


© This ke reaſon why infants feel, before they hear 


or ſee; and if we do not ſo well underſtand the impreſ- 


ſions made by the touch, the fault is entirely 1 in our r neg- 


lecting to cultivate this ſenſe. 


. From the ate of the A This ſtate of 55 
the mind always has the char acter of abſence : : 
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C. From too violent action of another organ. 
Thus extreme pain may overpower the im- 
preſſions made on ſome one or other of the 
ſenſes, ſo that the ideas ar iſing from them 
may be falſe or obſcure. 
n. From an imperfet application of the 
; ſenſes. We acquire knowledge of an object 
by conſidering it's different qualities, which 
require the application of more ſenſes than 
one. Hence it follows, that we cannot have 
a perfect idea of a thing, which comes under 
the cognizance of different ſenſes, if We ex- 
amine it by one alone. 
By theſe obſervations from à to », we are 


enabled to claſs the ſenſes according to the 


degree in which they are liable to err; and 
Hom: them we may deduce rules, to be ob- 
ſerved in the natural exerciſe of the ſenſes. 
I. Order of the ſexes with: regard to erro- | 
i neouſneſs. 5 
The ight confiders corporeal ohe in all 
their particulars : it embraces figure, magni- 
tude, gravity, colour, matter, and motion: 

the occaſions, therefore, on which it may be 5 

expoſed to err, are frequent. Add to this, 

many thouſand objects act upon it at the ſame 
time: whence an inſinite number of impreſ- 

ſions are made upon the eye, to which we pay 
8 no 
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no. heed, or which we fee falſely; particularly 
as moſt of them act too gently, to excite our 
attention. As theſe circumſtances do not 
take place by any means to an equal extent 
in any other of the ſenſes, there is no one, in 
which we are liable to be more frequently de- 
ceived, than in the fight. 
The hearing is formed for ſounds alone. I 5 
theſe ſtrike our ears in an articulation, with 
which we are familiar, we underſtand them, 
and have iminediate ideas actually excited by 
them: but theſe ideas are of the ſounds only, 
not of the objects by which they are produced. 
In this caſe we are not much expoſed to 
_ errour. But if from theſe tones we infer 
_—_ magnitude, gravity, matter, and mo- 
tion; and form our inferences, as is com- 
monly the caſe, from marticulate founds : if 


we infer the fize of a ftone from the noiſe =: 


makes in falling, the figure of a glaſs from 
it's ſound, the matter of a ſonorous body 
from it's tone, or the motion or action of 'Y 
moving ſubflance from the noiſe it occaſions: 
no ſenſe, the fight excepted, can be more apt. 
to deceive us, than the hearing; for, next to 
the fight, it is employed on the —_ particu- 
lars, and embraces the greateſt number of fimu1- 
tancous Objects; and what is Kill more, there 
75 


1 liable to miſlead us: though i it is poſſible, that we 
may be ſomewhat oftener deceived by the fight, as we 
more frequently form judgments by this ſenſe. Tc 
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992 
is no fenſe that gives us ſo many * 
ideas *. 
All the qualities of corpor cal ſubſtances, 
flavour, odour, and perhaps colour generally 
ſpeaking f, excepted, are cognizable by. the 
ſenſe of feeling; but with more certainty, 


| becauſe immediately, ſo that on this account it 


is leſs hable to errour than the two preceding. 
Beſides, it's ſphere is more limited; for while 


the ſight embraces objects from the foot of the 
obſerver to the ſtars in the ſirmament, few of 


theſe are within reach of the touch. 


Theſe three are termed the nobler ſenſes, 
becauſe by their means chiefly our minds are 

enriched with ideas. Hence, too, they more 
eminently deſerve to be cultivated ; particu- 


larly as we are moſt expoſed to errour in 
their uſe. 


Smell comes next to feeling ; >. 88, beſide | 


1 examining odour, it endeavours to form con- 
cluſions of motion : . whence it 18 more hable L 
to ons than 


* "Yew: this 0079 TY the ſenſe of bearing wk be of all 


+ Blind men, it muſt be remembered, have diſtinguiſhed 
colour by the touch. 1 


The 
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The taſte, which is confined to flavour 
Alone, and the ſphere of * of which is 
mote ned 
2. Rules For the natural exerc viſe Ul the 
ſenſes. 
. Mediate ideds are not  4dapte: to the 
capacities: of very young children, for the : 
concluſions, on which they are founded, muſt 
be deduced from numerous obſervations, which 
are to be made, arid deeply imprinted on the 
memory, before the concluſions from them can 
be brought into uſe. To prepare them for 
the future, however, they cannot receive too 
many immediate ideas; but this can be effected i 
only by the ſteady and uninterrupted impreſ- 
ſion of ſenſible objects upon the mind. Thus 
| ſhould the ſeeds of future knowledge be ſown: 
and this will prepare the mind for the reception 
of abſtract ideas. What can be a more de- 
-bghtful. occupation for parents ? By this you 
will ſhow more real kindneſs and true affec- 
tion for your children, than by overwhelming 
them with careffes, and loading them with | 


mne productions of the toyſhop: by this you 
woill benefit them more, than by all the book- 


learning, which vou ſo. early endeavour to 
drive into their heads. Begin this office when 
the child is in his cradle: ſtupify him not 


D d 1 with 
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with eternal toſſing and dandling : gradually 
rouſe his faculties from their ſlumber by ſen- 
ſible impreſſions. Gently rub his limbs, 
laugh and talk to him, ſing to his unpractiſed 
ear, ſhow him the light, carry him into the 
open air, let every thing be life around him, 
that he may learn to live. When a year has 
thus paſſed away, his faculties will be in a con- 
ſiderable degree unfolded, he will creep about 
upon all fours, and in a little while will run 
upon the ſunny turf. Now let every thing, that 

the ſenſes can comprehend, be introddchd to 
his notice: let the houſe, the garden, the 
court, with the perſons and animals around 
1 him, be his amuſement, he will want few toys 
beſide; and the fewer he has, tlie better. Be 
Jou his inſtructors; converſe with him both 
by words and geſtures; point out to him the 
ſeveral parts of objects and give them their 
proper names; acquaint him with their pro- 
perties and uſes, as occaſions offer. Does he 
not underſtand vou? No matter: he will 
learn, and his voice will form itſelf, firſt to the 
pronunciation of one word, then of another; 
and thus, inexpreſſible delight! he will amm 
language, aud my Mt: real ideas“ , 1 will 


. People are too apt to imagine, that infants FR not 
underſtand words, when mer are unable to expreſs them- 


wann | 
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boldly affirm, that a more pleaſing and effec- 
tual mode of forming the mind does not 
exiſt: as I am convinced by my own expe- 
rience in eleven children, all ſound i in body 
and mind. T 
Theexerciſes of the infant are over: the little 
fellow {| peaks intelligibly, and with great ſim- 
plicity, for he underſtands what he ſays, and 
ſpeaks as he thinks. But the employment of 
his ſenſes proceeds, for this is become his moſt 
agreeable amuſement. To him every thing 
in nature is alive; every where wonders pre- 
ſent themſelves in abundance to his eyes, 
ſuperiour to the moſt coſtly toys. The ſpider 
employed on her web, the caterpilar gnawing 
the leaf, the garden full of plants and inſets, 
the pond with it's aquatic inhabitants, the 
air with it's birds, the. ground with it's mi- 
nerals, animate and inanimate nature, diſplay | 
an immenſe field to his ſenſes, and he obſerves, 
| ſearches, and diſcovers novelties on every 
* Preſently he begins to make experi- 
ments; he collects and brings to his father or 


: ſelves i in iy But very little obſervation 3 is ſufficient, to 
evince the contrary: and if we conſider, when we learn 
a foreign language, how much reagier we can underſtand 


It, than expreſs ourſelves in it, this will en ver 
natural. 1. 
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preceptor what he finds: and now instruction 
begins amid ſenſible ideas, and ſcientific 
knowledge aſſiſts the curious little inquir er in 


his progreſs, where his ſenſible ideas are in- 


ſufficient. 
This is the a be of a 3 mind, to be 


found in no Primer, and to be acquired neither 
by putting letters together, nor by ſtuffing 
the head with unintelligible words, to which 
the learner annexes no ideas“. Read! learn 
to read! is the univerſal cry. This, people 
think, cannot be begun too early; and when 
the child has learned to read, he knows not 

' what uſe to make of his learning: for books 

are filled with thoughts, but thoughts are un- 
| intelligible to him, if they be not founded on 
the ideas he poſſeſſes. Ideas, without 
thoughts, Kant ſays ſomewhere, * are blind :* 
but thoughts without ideas are dumb: they 

are like nuts without a kernel; like clouds, 
that elude the gr alp. Thus the human in- 
telle& firſt requires ideas, then thoughts. 
: T his is the reaſon, why modern pr eceptors 

inſiſt upon conveying inſtruction through the 
medium of the ſenſes; and, Which is ftill 


oy * Or, which. is "gil worſe, and d frequently the caſe, 5 
falſe ones. 5 


more 


more to me purpoſe, why children are greedy 


of inſtruction through this medium. | 
PS The ſenſes of /ight and hearing are 


extremely precipitate and comprehenſive in 
their action. Hence ariſe numerous errours. 


The eye commonly glances over a thouſand 
objects, as quickly as the lightning's flaſh, 


and we fee far too much, to perceive any 


thing. For this reaſon thouſands go through 
life without the ſpirit of obſervatian, for they 
are not accuſtomed, to fix their eye; that is, 
in reality, they have not the habit of attend - 


ing to impreſſions made upon the eye, and 


thinking upon them. For this there is no 
remedy, but early exerciſe on ſenſible ideas, 
as I have obſerved in the preceding ſection, 
a a, and ſhall proceed to notice ſtill further in 


the following, 57. I have the proofs of the 


utility of this before my eyes. I ſee ſeveral 
boys, educated i in this manner, diſtinguiſhing , 


themſelves by their ſpirit of obſervation, and 


| like little ſpies detecting Nature; for ſcarcely 
2 movement or an action eſcapes them, 
| becauſe they were early accuſtomed, to employ 


their eyes effectually on ſenſible objects. 


7 J. The impreſſions made on the organs of 
ſight and hearing may be faint; 3 the 
grounds of which were noticed above, ſection : 
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— 


7. p. 388. You may frequently call a perſon 
ſeveral times, and he will not hear you ; but 
touch him, and he is ſenſible of it at once, 
The fault, of which we are ſpeaking, is not 
in the organ, but in the impreſſion made on 
it not being perceived. Nothing can remedy 
this but attention ; and attention muſt be pro- 
duced by habit. It is neceflary, therefore, 
early to aceuſtom children, not merely to 
conſider Nature at large, but to explore her 
in the minuteſt objects, even thoſe that are 
ſcarcely viſible to the naked eye. All the 
three kingdoms of nature afford pleaſing 
opportunities for this. Let not your child 
conſider merely the conſpicuous parts of the 
flower; teach his eye to explore the veſſels, 
ſerutinize the ſtructure of the leaves, bark, 


wood, and various ſeeds, and examine the Z 


organs of fructification with their various 
parts. Let him likewiſe diſcri iminate the 
ſtructure of different kinds of wood, ſtones, = 
and ſalts, and diſtinguiſh the various parts of 
inſects. Occaſionally aſfift his eye with the 
manifying glaſs, and let him contemplate the 8 
Firculation of the blood in the frog, the cryf. 


ALlc!Cllization of ſalts, the down of the butterfly's > | 


wing, animalcules of infuſion, &e. Nature 
Is inexhauſtible.; | t the .nictaſeape, | 


lead | 
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lead the youth again into the fields, and you 
will find ample ſcope for exerciſing his ſenſes. 
What flower is that, twenty yards off, waving 
over the brook ? What ſtone is that by it? 
What inſect is that buzzing among the graſs? 
What tree is that vonder, a hundred yards off, 
2 thouſand, or more? What is that moving 
on the ſide of the hill? is it a man, or ſome- 
beaſt? how is he dreſſed? what is he doing? 
What kind of corn is that growing in yonder 
field? What bird fits on that bough ? Let his 
auditory organs be early formed by muſic and 
ſong : let him attend to the difference of ſound 
between carts and waggons empty and ladens 
the number of horſes, the creaking of doors, 
the voices and tread of perſons, the ſongs and 
cries of birds, &c. Similar . offer 
themſelves to every ſenſe; ; but I have laid 
enough, to indicate the path to be purſued. 
#8. On preſeroing the organs of ſenſe ſound 
and in health much may be ſaid : but for this 
reaſon I muſt paſs it over. Let the phy fician 
lend his aid to the preceptor, and let the latter 
be careful; for with the loſs of any one organ 
a conſider able portion « of the elem of life 
vaniſhes. 
55 4 bſence of RY 18 commonly, if : 
not always, the effect of early education. 
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Though it is natural for the youthful mind, 
to be continually craving after ſenſible ideas, 
yet, if this craving be once ſuppr eſſed, it is 


euſy to lead it into the paths of abſtraction, 
and let it find amuſement there; or, which 1s 


probably more common, inflame the fancy, 
and employ | it on images, where. originals are 
wanting; or, laſtly, by benumbing the ac- 


_ tivity of the ſenſes, throw the mind into a 
ſtate of vacuity or ſlumber, which reſembles 


the abſtraction of profound thought, jf it be 


not cloſely conſider ed. With reſpect to mental 
diſquietude, paſſions, and the too powerful : 
action of ſome other organ, which cannot 
= always be avoided, there is an obyious rule; 
which is, to make children early attentive to 
theſe, on every opportunity, that from their 
own. experience they may be accuſtomed, to 
diſtruſt the conceptions of their ſenſes under 
| ſuch circumſtances, 


nn. The perfect application of the fads 18 


an objec of great importance with reſpect to, 
ſenſible icleas, but hitherto much neglected by 
preceptors. What I underſtand by this 1* 
have already explained above, ſection , p. 290, 


and, therefore may be the more brief here, 


Let it be a rule to the child, to employ every 5 
ſenſe, without exception, that is capable of 


taking 
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kilns cognizance of the object. He ſhould 
not accuſtom himſelf, to employ a jingle ſenſe 
in preference, and let the others ſlumber. 
How can he convince himfelf, that he has 
acquired a juſt idea of a thing by any ons ſenſe, 
unleſs he. proves, corrects, or completes his 
idea, by ſome other? Let him examine figure 
and magnitude, therefore, not by the ſight 
alone, but by the touch alſo; and to aſvertain ] 
the qualities of an object, let him employ 
every ſenſe, that can be a guide to him, at 


Jeaſt where it can be done with propriety. 
When we ſhow the child a flower, it is not 
ſufficient for him to look at it; let him feel 
1 it, {ſmell it, and, if it be innoxious, taſte it 
| likewiſe. Let him not know a piece of iron by 
the eye only; let his hand poiſe it, his tongue 
taſte it, and his ear hear it's ſound. The ad- 
pyantages hence ariſing to accuracy of idea, and 
conſequently of thinking, appear trifling, if 
ye conſider ſingle inſtances only; but when 
taken at large, the ſphere of his knowledge 
will unqueſtionably be enlarged and rendered 
clear in a high degree. Let, therefore, the 
correction of one ſenſe by another be a prime 
object with the preceptor, in cultivating the 
ſenſes of youth. In this, however, a deter- 
minate courſe, and natural method, are neceſ- 


_ fary. 
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ſary. . Theſe will not be difficult to find, if we 


reflect on what has been already ſaid of the 
relation of the different ſenſes to the qualities 
of objects, and the ideas they impart. 


As weight and magnitude are relative qua- 
lities, no idea can be formed of them but by 


compariſon, The child ſhould be accuſtomed, 


therefore, to compare lengths, and breadths, 
and fuperficies, and thickneſſes ; equal bulks 


of different weights, equal weights of different 


bullks, and different weights of the ſame ma- 


terial, He ſliould be led to obſerve, likewiſe, 


the difference, that diſtance occaſions in rhe 


8 . of magnitude. 
| There are only few primary colours; but 
theſe are ſo infinitely diverſified by mixture, 


and ſo variouſly modified by the light under 


which they are ſeen, that they are extremely 
puzzling to the ſenſe, and the eye is in nothing 


fo much expoſed to err. 5 The ſeven primary 
colours, with the addition of white and black, 
ſhould form a ſtaudard for the reſt; and we 
thould begin with teaching to diſtinguiſh 
theſe; ; firſt in the uſual light of day, and 


cloſe; then by fainter or ſtronger light, and 


at a leſs or greater diſtance. We ſhould next 


p. roceed to their moſt Aena diſtinguiſhable com- 


1 


bmatio! ns, | 
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binations, and teach the child to compare 
them with the colours of natural objects. 
b. Slumber of the ſenſes, Tf we compare 
the ſtate of the ſenſes and their organs pro- 
duced by the common courſe of education, 
under ordinary circumſtances, with the per- 
fection attained by hundreds of deaf or blind | 
| perſons, who ſupply to an aſtoniſhing degres 
the loſs of one ſenſe by zealous cultivation of 
another, we cannot well doubt, that the ſenſes 
of men in general are ſuffered to remain in a 
ſtate of ſlumber, which, from it's prevalence, 
eſcapes our attention, unleſs we compare it 


with the greater vivacity diſplay ed in the par- : 


: ticular. inſtances alluded to above. Men 
appear much inclined, to aſcribe: this greater 5 
perfection of ſome ſenſes to a principle of 
compenſation exiſting in nature: but on what 
is this principle founded? Surely not on a mi- 
raculous act of nature without our coopera- 

tion; but on the diligence and exertion of 

the perſon himſelf, who is deſirous of receiving 5 
the benefit of this compenſation. : 

I have already hinted at the method of de- 4 
veloping the ſenfitive faculties of children, 
and as it is founded on the natural operations 

of the ſenſes, I term it. the natural method. 

-4 am firmly perfuaded, that the underſtanding | 

may 
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may be thus improved to a degree of acute- 
neſs far above the common: yet, we may 
venture to conclude from the nature of the 
_ perceptive faculty, and our concluſion is ſup- 
ported by the experience of the blind, ta 
whom we have ſo often alluded, that there is 
a method of improving this faculty to a far 
higher degree. This method, as it differs 
altogtther fi om the natural courſe, I term the 
artificial. | In the natural method, the moſt 
important rule is, in forming an idea of an 
object, to employ all the fenſes completely on 


* the artificial, it is pr eciſely the reverſe; 


VG %% ( 2 an EE 


check the action of the other ſenſes, and 
employ ouly that, which you with particularly 
10 exerciſe. 1 his rule! is founged oh the 2 35 
| ceeding of thoſe, in wham a ſenſe is wanting. 
Accordingly, | in exerciſes of this kind, 8 
times the eyes. ſhould be covered, ſometimes ; 
the ears pre evented as much as paſſible from 
hearing, ſometimes the reſt of the ſenſes s kept 

1 free as may be from impreſſions. When 

children have acquired confiderable readineſs 


by the natural exerciſe of the ſenſes, in their : 


eighth or tenth year perhaps, I conliger it as 
4 very pleaſing and uſeful occupation, to ex- 
ereiſe them thus artificially. Jo ſome of thelx 
| artificial exerciſes I ſhall NOW pr oceed ; and tq 


theſe 
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theſe many others may be added without 
difficulty. | 112 1 
. Exerciſe of the l The OY gr cater 
f otoinptiiide of the ſight: and hearing evi- 
dently leads us, to negle& the ſenſe of fooling 
greatly; whence I am induced to think, that 
this deſerves our greateſt attention. | 'The eyes | 
are to be previouſly covered ; and then let the 
perſon ſo blindfolded, 1K, difcover perſons by 
feeling their faces; or their hands. If the 
company be tolerably numerous, neither 'of 
theſe is very eaſy. 2dly; diſtinguiſh coins. 
3dly, tell what a perſon writes in the palm of 
his hand with a pencil, or the point of a 
ſkewer. Athly, diſtinguith the leaves of al 5 
kinds of trees and plants, with which he is 
acquainted. Sthly, eſtimate the degree of 
Heat of air and water, according to the ther- 
mometer. G6thly, diftinguith plates of poliſhed 
metal, of ſimilar figure, by their ſpecific heat. 
_ 7thly, eſtimate the weight of various ſub- 
ſtances, in pounds, ounces, and ſmaller 
weights. Sthly, tell all kinds of wood, and 
the different productions of the loom. gthly, 
eſtimate the number of leaves 1 in a book, and 
tell the pages.  10thly, among a number of 
leaves of the fame kind of paper, ſeparate the 
blank, written, and printed. 11thly; write. 
„ 1 55 — 
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_ I2thly, eſtimate the length of various ſticks in 
feet and inches, the ſuperficies of a table, the 
folid contents of ſubſtances of regular figures, 
and the capacities of different veſſels. 13thly, 

mould eaſy figures, mathematical ones for 
example, in clay or wax, paying attention to 
the ſize as well as the form: make pens, and 
cut things of all ſorts. 14thly, diſtinguiſh 
all kinds of ſubſtances put into his hand, as 
chalk, ſealing wax, fruits, &c. This admits 
of great variety. 15thly, let him endeavour 
to feel infcri iptions in relief, as upon large 

coins. I have had two inſtances of a boy 8 

finding the 3 on a Weimar — — 

1 and the 12 on a groſch. 

e. Exerciſe 1 the fight. As the OY 
ſions made upon the eye are extremely gentle, 
and we are frequently making miſtakes in 
them, it is particularly neceſſary to exerciſe 
this ſenſe, for which purpoſe the following 
hints may be found uſeful. 1, Let the pupil 
diſtinguiſh all kinds of diſtant objects, in the 
open fields, and through a window. Let him 
examine carefully every part of a view with 

his eye, and then, turning his back toward 
it, deſcribe the whote of what. he has ſeen, 
Frequently let him confine his examination to 

a ſingle object, and then confirm the truth of. 

his 
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his obſer vations, or rectify his miſtakes, by a 
good perſpective glaſs. Let him read out of a 
book at an unuſual: diftance, or diſtinguiſh 
| {mall objects, as pieces of wood, different 
kinds of cloth, &c. 2. Let him eſtimate | 
every relation of magnitude, as it exiſts in 
nature; length, breadth, height, depth, ſuper- 
ficies, ſolidity, and diſtance : both in the great, 
as yards, furlongs, miles, and in ſmaller di- 
menſions, as feet, inches, lines. The conjecture 
| prog always be verified by actual meaſure- 
ment. This will afford at the ſame time a 
E mode of practically acquiring the art 
of menſuration. On ſultry days, for which 
more violent gymnaſtic exerciſes are not ſo 
well adapted, I have often had recourſe to 
theſe, and found, that young perſons very 
ſoon acquire a conſiderable readineſs in them. 
It is above all things neceſſary, to have accu- 
rate ideas of the different meaſures imprinted 
on their minds as deeply as poſſible. When 
this is once done, they will ſoon learn the art 
of applying theſe in all dir ections, and thus 
meaſuring with the eye. Of methods I can 
ay nothing; every one will find them out by 
his own reſledtion. ” 3. Let him draw all 
kinds of mathematical figures, without com- 
5 paſſes or ruler; rectangles, angles of a given 


= number | 


number of degr ees, tr angles, circles, with 
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their centres: ide lines into a given number 
of parts: cut mieaſures of feet, inches, and 
lines, upon ſticks: copy mathematical figures 


in perſpective from models, draw ſchemes for 


them, cut them in paper, and put them 


together. All theſe muſt be afterwards exa- 
61 by mathematical inſtruments, and their 
errours corrected. 4. Täking for a pattern a 
picture, in which there are a great many dif- 
ferent ſhades of colour, let him compound 


every ſhade in it from the ſeven primary 


colours, and lay them all down upon paper 
from it afterward; or let him merely tell of 
what colours each thade i 18 compoſed. 5. Let 


him eſtimate the weight! of various bodies by 


looking at them alone. 6. Stopping his ears 
with his fingers, let him hold a converſation - 


with a perſon, by obſcrying the motion of Tx 
is lips. 


7. Exerciſe of the hearing. Muſic is ob- : 
viouſly one of the moſt elegant exerciſes for 


the ear, and tuning the harpſichord 3 is of all 
the moſt. excellent. It 'is to be regretted, 
however, that it is much too tedious for young 
perſons. The wellknown muſical play of com- 
mands, in which they are directed what to do 


by che notes of the babes, is very amuſing 
to 
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to them; but it is more an exer ciſe of the 
reflection and invention, than of the ſenſe of 
hearing. That ſpecies of blindman- s buff, in 
which the perſon blindfolded is to gueſs whom 
he has caught by the ſlighteſt ſound of his 
voice, is better: but the following exerciſe is 
beſt calculated for the purpoſe. The youthful” 
company, in which the fewer there are the leſs 
Noiſe is to be apprehended, being all blind- 
folded, their maſter will do. various things, 
and they 1 muſt tell what he is about ; In other 
words he will occaſion ſome noiſe in different 
ways, and they muſt explain, whence the f 
noiſe ariſes. This admits of great variety. 
All common actions, as walking, writing, 
making pens, and the like, are foon Uiſeo- 
vered; accordingly the maſter will proceed 
to ſuch as are more unuſual, for inſtance, 
ſtepping up on a chair, fitting down upon the 
ground, &c. Still this will be found with 
tolerable facility ; and then he will go farther. 

He will give them to conjecture the figure, 
|  fize, and ſubſtance of things by the ear. For 
example, what do they hear ſound? a glaſs, 
a baſin, a bell, a piece of ir on, ſteel, copper, 

_ ſilver, wood ; the table, the bureau. | Of 
hat lle, or what thape i is it? Kc. | 
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+ Err of the ſinell and . 


: perſon blindfolded may diftinguiſh- ng 
various articles of food, many Weta leaves 

ol trees, freſh and in many caſes dry pieces of 
wood, and ſeveral other ſubſtances, by the 
ſmell alone, without touching them; and moſt 
of them by the taſte likewiſe. _ 


Every one, who has reflected on the func- 


tions of the ſenſes, may multiply and refine 
experiments of this kind in a very extenſive 
degree. Each, however, requires it's parti- 
cular method, to enlarge upon which here 


would carry me too far, at the ſame time that 


it will readily occur to the reflecting mind. 
One of the moſt gener al rules in theſe arti- 
ficial exer eiſes of the ſenſes is, to proceed in a 


method exactly the reverſe of the natural; 


employing firſt that ſenſe, the impreſſions of 
which are the ſlighteſt. For example: the 
_ perſon. being blindfolded, a piece of paper is 
the ſuhject "of his inquiry. We begin with 
it's qualities. 1 hold it before his noſe, to 
try whether he can ſmell it. If he cannot 
while it is dr „ J moiſten another piece of the 
ſame paper, and then perhaps his noſe will be 


ſenſible of the odour. If he now ſay, it is 


paper; I anſwer, perhaps, do not judge too 


haſtily; in order to Keep. him 1 in a ſtate of un- 
. 6 3 certainty, 
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certunty, that his other ſenſes may perform 
their part. I recommend to him, to appeal 
to the evidence of his hearing, and paſs the 
point of my finger lightly over the paper, or 
let it fall gently on the ground. If he ſay, 
Ves, it is paper; I reply, may it not be 
parchment, or a large dry leaf? Thus 1 
render him uncertain again, to excite his at- 
tention. I now roll up a ſmall ball of it, 


-moiſten it with water, and let him taſte it. He 


vill now affirm with more poſitiveneſs, that it 
-* paper. I fay, © make yourſelf more certain 
of it, and let him feel the paper: on which 
he is pleaſed to find, that he did not miſtake. 
J permit him, however, to feel A ſmall part of 
3 it only between his finger and thumb, that he 
may not obtain any knowledge of it s ſize, 
which is the next obje& of his inquiry. 1 
let it fall to the ground ſeveral times, draw 
the edges of it between my fingers, and leave 
him to gueſs the ſize of the paper from the 
ſound. In a little practice he will be able 
to diſting uith an octavo leaf from a quarto. 
I now give him the piece, that he may tell 
me it's ſize in inches, and deſeribe it's figure. 
He paſſes his finger carefully round the Whole 
of the edge, and tells me both theſe. If it's 
Hgure be ſuch as not-to admit of a preciſe | 
E e 2 e 
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verbal deſeription, I defire him to retain it 
accurately in his memory, as I ſhall require 
him to delineate it, after his eyes are unbound. 
I now inquire concerning the colour of the 
paper. The · poſſibility of acquiring an imme- 
_ diate idea of this by the touch appears to me 
extremely doubtful : but probably he will 
infer it from the denſity of the paper: at leaſt 
he will be able in time to diſcover whether it 
be white, brown, or blotting paper, ſtained, 
printed, written upon, or blank. Here the 
examination ends. I put away the paper; 
he draws it's figure with a pencil, without 
having ſeen it; and we now compare the 
drawing with the paper, and prove the a accu- 
5 racy of "the other ſenfes by the hes : 


— 
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REVIEW oF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES ACCORDING To 455 
THE PRINCIPAL PARTS oF THE BODY. 


To point out the eee Walen | 
called into action by each of the exerciſes I 
have recommended, might be very well for 
_ thoſe, who are ſkilled in anatomy, but would 
little ſuit a popular treatiſe. I confine myſelf, 
therefore, to a claſſification, which every one 
may underſtand, and which the practical 
teacher of gymnaſtics will find extremely con- 
venient, or rather abſolutely neceſfarꝛ. 
1. EXERCISES THAT OPERATE GENERALLY. 
The ſhoulders, cheft, back, arms, hands, 
loins, hips, thighs, knees, and legs, with their 
muſcles and tendons, are exerciſed 1 in the fol- 
: lowing ſpecies of gymnaſtics. ED, 
Leapfrog, p. 209. The leap in height with 
a pole, p. 211. The leap from a height with 
a pole, p. 2 16. The leap in length with a 
pole, p. 218. The leap in height and length, = 
or depth and length, with a pole, p. 223. All 
kinds of melting. p- 247 to 263. Climbing 
up the pole, and the maſt, p. 271. Vaulting 
aſtride the pole, p. 296. Vaulting up on the 
N Tran: Ty 
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pole, p. 300. Vaulting over the pole, p. 302, 
Standing up on the pole, p. 298. Gaming 
the balance, p. 302. Walking in fils, 
? 305. Balancing extraneous bodies p. 311. 
rial of the back, p. 31 * Drawing, p. 319. 
Skipping with the rope, and with the hoop, 
p. 321. Trundling a hoop, p. 328. Walk- 
©, mg, d. - 980, Military exerciſes, P. 333. 
Swimming, p. 339. 5 
© ExEnCISES ron rug UPPER PARTS or 
THE . 
Tor the ſhoulders, back, cheſt, arms, aud 
nM. | 
N Simple throwing, p. 238. Singing, p. 239. 
Throwing the dart, p- 240. Shooting with 
the bow, p. 241. Throwing the diſcus, p. 243. 
Wreſtling for a ſtick, p- 263. Suſpenſion by 
the hangs, p. 267. Climbing the ladder, 
P. 274, Climbing the ſingle rope, P- 275, 
The faſtening yourſelf to the rope, p. 279. 
Climbing the ablique rope, p. 282, Climbing 
the rope-ladder, p. 272. Riſing on the hands 
on the pole, p. 297. wen, N. 315.4 "ay 
rying; Eo 
. Exkncispsb FOR rur LOWER PARTS or 
THE in,, 
I ins, hips, muſcles of the belly, thighs | 
: kvees, legs, and feet, 


; | Hopping, ' 
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Hopping, p. 199. The ballotade, ib. 
Hopping on one leg, p. 200. All kinds of 
_ leaping, particularly thoſe without a pole, 
p. 198 to 225. The continued leap, 222. 
Running, p. 226. Exerciſe of the legs and 
thighs, 269. Standing on one leg, p. 287. 
Balancing on the edge of a plank, p. 290. 

Walking on a pole, p. 291. Standing up on a. 
pole without the afſiſtance of the hands, p. 298. 
See- ſaw, p. 303. Oval ſee-ſaw, p. 304. 
Skating, p. 308. | Kipping . in -the 2008 ne, 
p. 322. 
* Exenor52s, THAT OPERATE MORE 
| FORCIBLY, THOUGH NO EXCLUSIVELY, ON 
PARTICULAR PARTS OF THE BODY, 

Shoulders.  - 8 
All kinds of jaculation, p. 237 to 246. The | 
light wreſtle, p. 256. Suſpenſion by the 
hands, p. 267. Climbing the rope-ladder, 

p· 272. Climbing the ladder without the 

aſſiſtance of the feet, p. 274. Climbing the 
rope by the hands alone, p. 277. The faſten- 

ing yourſelf to the rope, p. 279. Climbing 
the- oblique rope, p. 282. Riſing on the 


hands, and walking ee em, N 7, 


Lifting, p. 315. Carrying, p. 316. Trial of 
the back, 5. 317. Drawing, p. 319. Swimming, 
5 E 1 * 
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p. 339. All the kinds of leaping v ny the 


pole, p. 211, &c. 
Che. 


This part is concerned i in al the exerciſes of 


the ſhoulders. 
' Lungs... _ oy | 1 
Theſe participate in all the went exer⸗ 
ciſes, which accelerate the reſpiration ; parti- 
cularly hoppin g p. 199. The ballotade, ib. 


. Hopping upon one leg, p. 200. Running, 
p. 226. All the kinds. of wreſtling, p. 247 
to 263. Skating, P- 308. The trial of the 
back, p. 317. Skipping in the long rope, 9 
P. 322, with the ſhort rope, p. 325, and with 
the hoop, 327. Trundling the hoop, p. 328. 
Swimming, p. 339. Reading aloud, and de- 
clalming, p. 307. | 


"Hands and Arms. TC 
3 kinds of leaping with the pole p. 211, 


Leapfrog, p. 209. All the kinds of ja- 
55 uM, p. 397 to 246. Al kinds of 
wreſtling, p. 247 to 263. Climbing, p. 267, 
| e Riſing on the hands, p 297. Lift 


„p- 315. Carrying, p- 916. Wee 


pi 319. Swämmin 8 P. 259. 


Hane. 


Climbing the rope without the Algen of 
the feet, p. 277. Vinahing the rype- ladder, 


4 p. 272 
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p. 272. Lifting, p. 315. Drawing, p. 319. 


Suſpenſion by the hands, p. 267. Wreſtling 


for an apple, or a ſtick, p. 263. 
Spine, und meiſeles of the back. 8 
The leap from a height, p. 2 16. Tue half 


wreſtle, p. 257. Climbing the oblique rope, 


p. 282. The trial of the back. p- 317. 
Hips. - 
Moſt particularly i in + hoppin 8 on one leg 
1 200. 
Thighs and err, 
Emignently in hopping on one leg, b. 200, 


more ef pecially with the rope, p. 326. Hop- 
pin g, p. 199. The ballotade, ib. The con- 


tinued leap, p. 222. Running, p. 226. Ex- 


erciſe of the legs and _ p. 269. Drav- = 


ing, P- 319. 

Legs and feet. . 
Particularly 1 in hopping, p. 199. The con- 
tinued leap, p. 222. Running, p. 226. 


1 Standing on one * 195 287. Drawing, 


Þ I. a 

The organs of ſpeech. = 

Reading aloud and declaiming, Pp. 367. 
The di 5 fenſes. - + T 

Exerciſe of the ſenſes, p. 97 1 to 41 2. 
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METHOD. EMPLOYMENT or TIME. | 
GENERAL RULES. 


' CHILDREN. are Aae active: ; 
but it ſometimes happens, from an early check. 
put upon this propenſity to action, that they 
become indolent. This commonly ariſes from 
the indolence or weakneſs of thoſe, who have 
the managment of them; from their over- 
great celine of them; or from the cir- 
citnfiances in which they are placed render- 
ing it incommodions, to allow their activity 
fire ſcope. Whatever be the cauſe, when in- 
dotence, with it's concomitant weakneſs, is 
induced, we ſhould endeavour to remove it. 
Rouſſeau is wrong in recommending bribes 
for this purpoſe : they give the mind a wrong 
bias, and ſoon fail of their effect, unleſs you 
go on increaſing them. The pleaſure of ex- 
erceiſe is itſelf a ſufficient incentive to exertion, 
if once you can get a child to taſte it: and 
the beſt and moſt natural ſtimulus to it is ex- 
ample ; the example of other children, and 
the example of his parents, and thoſe about 
him. Let it be remembered, too, that what 
CO not done with pleaſure, will never be done 


effectu- 
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effectually, will never be done well: avoid 
gonſtraint, therefor ej. £XTite, but do not 
. compel. SS 1 
Beſide the incentiye of. example, we may 

impreſs upon the mind of a child the extreme 
value of activity, health, and hardineſs of 
body. Nothing can ſupply the want of theſe : 
neither wealth, nor title, nor honour, nor 
virtue, can ſave him from the conſequences 
of bodily weakneſs, indolence, and effeininacy; 
which muſt neceſſarily lay him at the merey 
of others, to whom he muſt be continually | 
obliged for their aſſiſtance, becauſe his body 
is unable to obey his will: an aſſiſtanee, often 
afforded with unwillingneſs, and pr ocured by | 
pure chaſe, or obtained by flattery. 
Ambition is one of the moſt powerful 
motives for exciting either the mind or body 
5 of childr en to action. This chains them to 
their book, when nature would prompt them 
to be gamboling in the fields; and ſurely, 
ther efore, it cannot be leſs efficacious in ex- 
: citing them to what is more natural, bodily 
exertion, The ancients rewarded their victors 
with branches of trees, or crowns made of 
| them; and ſuch are the prizes, to which I 
have alluded in ſeveral of the pr eceding 
chapters. He, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
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ſeaſons. I do not mean, that the child ſhould 
be ſuffered to grow up like a wild animal ; for 
| his mind may receive conſiderable inſtruction 
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by his exertions, obtains a ſmall twig, bearing 
from three to fix leaves, which he wears in 


his boſom for the day, as a token of his 


proweſs. If one have done ſome extraordi- 


nary feat, which was never performed before, 
| he will be richly rewarded: with a flight crown. 


- But we are not formed for the purſuit of 
gymnaſtie exerciſes alone; the time to be 


ſpent in them, therefore, is a proper object of 
| confideration. Let us take Nature for our 
guide. She gradually prepares the machine, | 


with which the mind is to act; and at firſt 


appears to pay her chief regard to the mould- 
ing of the body. From this the paſſes by 
| flow degrees to the underſtanding ; ; till at 
length, having brought the body to a certain 
pitch, the imperceptibly relinquiſhes her ope- 
rations upon it, and, leaving it entirely, con- 
fines herſelf wholly to the. improvement of 
the mind. We ſhould purſue her ſteps; and 
aſſiſt, not thwart her, in her labours. Let the 
beginning of life, the firft ſix years perhaps, be 
employed entirely in forming thé body, and 
the organs of ſenſe, as much as poſlible 1 in the 


open air, without regard to weather or the 


_ thro ugh 
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through the medium of the ſenſes, and from 
what paſſes among the perſons about him; 
and in theſe two ways ; he may acquire- much 
more knowledge by the end of his ſixth year, 


fourth. In his:ſeventh year let him ſpend an 
hour every day at his book; in his eighth, 


two hours; and ſo on, till in his fifteenth he 
will have nine hours allotted for ſtudy. I 
may be permitted to give the following ſketch, 
not by way of -preſcribing preciſely how a 
| boy's time ſhould be employed, but as a proof, 
that children will. not want time for exerciſe 


to — the body. 


5 Age. Hours 7 Waking of thi. In ſtudy. Meals, S 
of ſleep... hours. latter 5 | * * exerciſes, 

N | may be - 

employed. 
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not think ſuch a one mond ever employ 
more than nine hours a day in ſtudy, and 
then he will have four left for gymnaſtic ex- 
ereiſes. Even when he 1 is grown up, whatever 


be his office, he ouglit not to have leſs than 


three hours a day to employ in bodily exerciſe. 


With thoſe who are not to be employed in 
profeſſional ſtudies, and thoſe who are deſtined 


to mechanical occupations, the caſe is dif- 


ferent: ſuch, I think, ſhould not ſtudy more 
than ſix hours a day after the age of twelve, 
and ſhould employ fix hours m  gymuaſtic 
_ exerciſes, or manual labour. 


When defer ibing the different exerciſes, I 


: have introduced ſome particular rules, but 
there are others of more general import, which 
I have reſerved forth is place, to avoid frequent 


. 


Gynmaſtic exerciſes ſhould never be . 


= 185 med after a incal, till tlie food is di- 

geſted. In this all phyſicians agree. Hippo | 

_ erates fays: * labour before meals. The 
remarks of others to the ſame purpoſe I need. 

not. repeat. The morning immediately after . 
riſing, therefore, appears 60 be particularly 
adapted for exerciſe. By this the body ſhakes | 
off that liſtlefſneſs, which it always acquires 
8 from the bed, and which otherwiſe hangs 


about 
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about it frequently for hours; the freſh air 
braces it; and the exertion. fatigues it ſuffi- 
eiently, to give 1t an inclination for ſitting to 
ſtudy. . We may likewiſe employ in exerciſe 


a portion of time immediately before dinner 


and hefore ſupper; for nothing is better 


_ adapted to cleanſe the digeſtive organs, and 
fit them for the due performance of their 
functions. It is not to be inferred, from what 


Has been ſaid, that all motion after a meal is 


injurious: millions go to work immediately 
aſter dinner, without ſuffering any inconve- 
nience from it; and no harm appears to accrue 


to youths from gentle exerciſe after meals. 
2. No child in health is injured by being 


overheated, and I never was able to diſcover 
the leaſt detriment ariſing from it: but 
drinking when extremely hot, or being cooled 2 


too quickly, in whatever manner it happens, 


may prove highly pernicious. It is proper, 
therefore, to take off the clothes before be- 
ginning to exerciſe, and put them on again 


immediately after. Lying down upon the 
cold ground, too, muſt not be allowed. 
3. On commencing any exerciſe, begin not 


with it's more violent degrees, but with the 
more gentle: and leave off in the fame man- 


ner: 
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- ner: bearing in mind, that ſudden tranſitions 
are-always wrong. 5 
4. Never let bodily exertion, - or your 
attempts to harden the frame, be carried to 
exceſs: in' other words, do not produce in- 
| ſenſibility, or exhauſt the youthful body, and. 
render it languid. In my opinion, however, 
I muſt confeſs, this caution * 1s unnecellary for 
the preſent age. 


. In all exerciſes attention ſhould he paid | 


to a proper carriage, and ſuch a poſition of 
all the parts of the body, that none may be ex- 

poſed to injury. For example, the tongue 
muſt never he ſuffered to remain between the 
teeth, the legs muſt not be ſeparated too far. 
- tb neceſſary, and very advantageous 


to the pupils themſelyes, particularly where 


they are numerous, to keep up a certain degree 
of military regularity and obedience to com- 
mand. Of this J have given inſtances | in the 
book SE — 
br] Diſtinguiſh the feeble from the athletic, 
and meaſure them not by the ſame ſtandard. 
Attempt not to make the weak hardy and 
| ſtrong at once, but take time, and proceed 
5 gradually, | The beſt ſtandard for the feeble 
at firſt is their own deſire, their own incli- 
nation, animated by che love of praiſe. 
. Endea- 
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8 Endeavour to make yourſelf acquainted 
with the conſtitutions of your pupils. At 
leaſt diſtinguiſh thoſe who en joy perfect health, 

from thoſe who are leſs healthy. The former 
may attempt all kinds and degrees of gym- 

: naſtic exerciſes without danger: the latter 
muſt pr oceed more cautiouſly with reſpect to 
both. Try theſe by gradation in every ex- 
er ciſe; and obſerve the effect, that each degree 
has upon them, both at the preſent time, and 
ſubſequently : thus | experience will be your 
tateſt guide. 3 3 
9. Obſerve what limbs of each young 
gymnic are the feebleſt, and let theſe be par- 
ticularly exerciſed. The left hand and arm 
are commonly weaker than the right; let them | 
be frequently exerciſed, therefore by lifting, 
carrying, drawing, and ſupporting the weight 
of the body by ſuſpenſion with the left hand, 
till they become as ſtrong as the other. 
10. The gymnaſt muſt bear in mind, as 


Ls much as poſſible, the degree attained by each 


of his pupils in every exerciſe, that he may 
not ſet them upon any thing above their 
ability, by taking too long a ſtep at once. 
This is a grand rule for ayoiding danger. 
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CHAP. XVI 
MANUAL LABOURS. 


x EMILIUS ſhall learn ſome trade,? 


| fays R Rouſſeau ; and all that he ſays upon the 
ſubject may be reduced to this, that it is an 
eſtate for life 1 other words, a man Who 
poſſeſſes a: trade, whatever may befal him, will 
always be able to earn 'A livelihood. The 


wealthy, however, have never yet thought it 


neceſſary, to follow this precept of Rouſſeau ; 
and I am acquainted with ſcarce a ſingle 


inſtance, where A perſon of fortune has ſuf- 
fered his ſon to learn a trade formally, that 


85 his own hands might be able to procure him 6 
ſubſiſtence in caſe of need, againſt which | no 
one can be ſecure. 


This argument certainly ought to have 
weight in che preſent day; and no doubt there 


are multitudes living, who deeply regret, that 


| themſelves or their parents diſregarded this 
advice of Rouſſeau.” But there are ſtill 


ſtron ger reaſons for learning A trade. When 
the youth has attained a certain age, and 
N beiin to be tired of the amuſements * 


— Conſider the caſe ; of the french emi igrants. 
8 : childhood, 
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childhood, it is proper, that he ſhould labour; 
it is neceſſary, that he ſhould be fully occu- 
pied. Where now ſhall we find a reſource 
equal to this? Neither will it be uſeleſs to him 
in his future life, even if it ſhould not be 
wanting for his ſupport. The domeſtic man, 
and domeſtic life is the life of happineſs, often 
finds occaſion for little mechanic operations; 
and may frequently obtain comfort and con- 
venience, as well as amuſement, from the ex- 
pertneſs and dexterity of his own hands: 
The man who in his little; peaceful cottage is 
a ſecond Robinſon Cruſoe, if he neglect not 
the principal buſineſs of his life for trifles, is 
in my eye ſo much the more amiable a being; 
his {kill is pleaſing to his wife and children, 
and adds another link to the chain of their 
: affection. 
There are, ſtrong objections, it ; is rrue, to 
learning a trade in the ordinary way: the. 
time required for an apprenticeſhip, and the ; 
company to which a youth is expoſed. Both 
theſe, however, may be avoided by the man of 
for tune, who would not with to make his ori 
a mere mechanic. hoe, 
The queſtion then is, whot ads tha our 
youth learn? Rouſſeau bids the youth handle 
the axe and the ſaw with nervous arm, hew the 
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maſſy beam, and mount the lofty roof. 
This is excellent in itſelf, but in our view of 4 


things perhaps a little beyond the middle path. 
Indeed Emilius goes not to the carpenter, 


but to the cabinet-maker, and thither let us 
follow him. For my part, I know not any 


occupation more excellent, or better adapted 


for our purpoſe, than that of the cabinet- 
maker, particularly if that of the turner_ 
be. united with it. For how many pleaſant . 
hours am I indebted to it! Moſt of our 
youth are deſtined for employments, in which 
the uſe of the hands is neceſſary; ; and in 
this occupation they will have conſtant oppor- 
| tunity of improving the ſtrength of their 
arms, the dexteri ity of their hands, and the : 


acuteneſs of the or gans of ſenſe. 


There is an art intimately connected with 
this, and well adapted to young men of ſu- 
periour education, that of the harpfichord and 
pianoforte maker, which, on account of the 
alterations and improvements of which it is 
ſuſceptible, is continually affording g opportu- | 
nities of exerciſing the invention, and thus 
is an employment for the head as well as. the 
hands. 

Beſide the advantages hitherto e 
fi om the acquiſition of ſome handicraft, we 


ould 
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ſhould not forget another important object, 
that of initiating the youth, whether ſtudy be 
his deſtination or not, into the myſteries of a 
ſcience, which is the ſoul of active common 
life, the ſcience of mechanics. As he muſt 
come to act his part on the ſtage of life, ſurely : 
it muſt be of advantage to him, to be ac- 
quainted with a ſcience, which has ſo much 
influence on it's daily occupations, and is ſo 
intimately connected with the knowledge of 
things. This appears to me one of the moſt | 

inexcuſable neglects in the ordinary plan of 
education; for no one will deny, that the 
ſcience of mechanics is one of thoſe tw, - 
5 which are indiſpenſable to every one, from 
the peaſant to the peer, either practically, in 
his actual employments, or theoretically, as an 
introduction to more extenſive knowledge. 5 
What nay not be expected from a nation, 
apt for invention from it's penetrating mind 
and perſevering ſpirit, when a theoretical and 


practical knowledge of mechanics, to which 


we are indebted for moſt of our inventions 


and manufactur es, is ee diffuſed through ” 


all it's members? 

I deem it, ther efore, extr emely beneficial, 
firſt to inſtruc the youth practically in the 
art of the cabinet-maker and turner, and thus 
to. 
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| which might be learned, as thoſe d 
binder, and baſket-maker ; but more particu- 
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to familiarize his. hand to the mechanical uſe of 


tools; and as ſoon as this is accompliſhed, to 
lead him to the conſtruction of machinery, 


combining the theory of mechanics with the 


Practice, by employing him in making models 
ol different machines, and at length prompting 


him to invent new ones himſelf *. | 8 
There are other uſeful mechanic h labours, 
ehe book- 


larly that of the gardener, which I would 


ſtrongly recommend, as well adapted 60 chil- 
dren. Every boy, where it is practicable, 
ſhould employ part of his time in this pleaſing 
occupation, which has à valuable tendency to 
expand the mind. It is a delightful fight, 
to ſee youth and innocence eliached to nature, 
and our original deſtination. Here plans ars 
formed, and a Piece of waſte ground is gra- 
dually dug up, encloſed, planted, watered, | 
and kept in or der, by the exerciſe of juvenile 
powers : the import tant ideas of the ole. | 


* An expert pes en man, capable of forming a HE : 
1 . plan for inſtructing youth in their mechanical 
labours, leading them gradually from what is eaſy to the 
more difficult, might render conſiderable ſervice to the 


| world by the publication of a conciſe treatiſy 5 the 5 
W 5 
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tion of ſomething by our own exertion, the 
value of inal) labour, and articles of food, 
are inſtilled into the mind; and the diſap- 
pointment of pleaſing hopes compenſated by 
| freſh exertions keeps the mind in activity, and 
teaches it to think Ii ghtly of the failure of 
* 8 6 
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